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Green Wood in the Blast Furnace 


Making Pig Iron of Tofo Ores at Corral, Chile— 
Wood Charred in Upper Part of Furnace and Dis- 
tillates Recovered—Chilean Government Report 


manufacturing 50,000 tons of steel yearly. It 
is owned by a French company and will be 
worked with the help of the Chilean Government ac- 
cording to an agreement of which the provisions 
are under discussion at this writing. The same 
French company is owner of the Tofo iron mines, 
which were leased out to the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, a reservation being made for the supply 
of the Chilean blast furnaces up to 100,000 tons of 
iron ore yearly. The Tofo iron ore is a first class 
one, analyzing iron, 67 per cent; phosphorus, 0.02 
per cent; sulphur, 0.02 per cent; silicon, 2 per cent. 
The Corral steel plant when finished will con- 
sist of the following equipment: 


Tes Corral steel plant has been planned for 


1—Two 100-ton blast furnaces, supplied with crude 
wood as fuel, with seven Cowper stoves, roasting-fur- 
naces and accessory machinery already installed. 

2—Three 40-ton basic open hearth furnaces and ac- 
cessory machinery, to be installed. 

3—28-in, rolling mill, to be installed. 

4—18-in. rolling mill; 13-in. cogging mill; 10-in. 
rolling mill, electrically driven and already installed. 

5—Central 4000-hp. steam power house with 2000- 
hp. in boilers already installed. 

6—Central set of gas producers, in connection with 
the blast furnace gas flues, for supplying gas to fur- 
naces within the plant. The gas producers will be sup- 
plied with good grade brown coal, with which the south- 
ern part of Chile abounds. The gas producers are to 
be installed. 

7—Lidgerwood equipment for the working of the 
forests and to be installed. 

8—A refining plant for the pyroligneous acid pro- 
duced by the wood distillation within the blast fur- 
naces; to be installed. 


One of the two blast furnaces was in blast in 
the years 1910 and 1911. But as a consequence of 
disagreements between the French company and the 
Chilean Government, it had to be banked until June, 
1920. At this time new experiments had been per- 
formed, as required by Chile, before operations 
ould be resumed by the French company. 

_The chief peculiarity of the Corral plant is its 
sing of the Prudhomme blast furnace system, in- 
yolving the burning of substantially green wood in- 
tead of charcoal in the making of pig-iron. 

The wood is only dried and heated by passing 
hrough a tunnel, in which are received at 150 deg. 
. (300 deg. Fahr.) the burned gases of every fur- 
ace of the plant. The gases are handled by a fan 
apable of 80 cu. m. (2800 cu. ft.) every second. 


*Corral, Chile, South America. 


—_———— BY FRANCOIS PRUDHOMME* —- — 


After emerging from this tunnel, the wood is 
charged, hot and dry (10 to 15 per cent moisture) 
into the blast furnace. In the upper part it is 
charred, arriving in the condition of finished char- 
coal at about ten meters (33 ft.) above the plane of 
the tuyeres. The charring is made easier by a set 
of small tuyeres bringing at some meters (yards) 
beneath the top enough hot blast to keep the top 
always dry. The method has been patented by the 
author in the United States as well as in various 
other countries. 

It is obvious that to allow the necessary time for 
the charring the volume of the blast furnace must 
be comparatively greater for the same daily output 
than is required in the case of an ordinary blast 
furnace. At Corral for a daily output of 100 tons 
the dimensions are as follows: 

5m. diameter (16 ft. 5 in.) 
6m. diameter (19 ft. 8 in.) 
cal ae aa . 2.25 m. diameter (7 ft. 4% in.) 
Sos beeen 25 m. (82 ft.) 
..-492 cu.m. (17,360 cu. ft.) 


Total height 
Total volume 


The wood is loaded in lumps of irregular dimen- 
sions, none of the dimensions being larger than 6 in. 
About 2600 kg. crude wood are burned for every 
ton of pig iron (probably 5800 Ib. per gross ton). 
These 2600 kg. of wood treated in the ordinary 
charring furnaces correspond to a weight of 
2600 x 0.25 = 650 kg. of charcoal. 

The Prudhomme system consumes therefore the 
equivalent of 650 kg. of charcoal for one ton of pig 
iron, while the ordinary blast furnaces, treating the 
same magnetic iron ore, consume 1050 kg. 

We can consequently say that the blast furnace 
with crude wood consumes 1 instead of 1.61, since 
1050 — 650 = 1.61, which means an economy of 
about 40 per cent, and even more, since we must 
take into account the gas produced by the distilla- 
tion of the wood within the blast furnace, which, as 
it is easy to calculate, affords for every ton of pig 
iron produced a heat equivalent of 500 kg. of wood 
or 125 kg. of charcoal. 

Everything, then, taking into consideration the 
Prudhomme blast furnace, consumes in the ratio of 
1 to 2 (since 1050 — [650 — 125] = 2) or in com- 
parison an ordinary blast furnace consumes, per 
ton of pig iron, twice as much fuel as the blast fur- 
nace burning crude wood. 

Basis of the Small Wood Consumption 


The grounds for such a small consumption of fuel 
can be enumerated as follows: 
1—All the sensible heat of the charcoal when 
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charred is utilized, the charring being performed 
within the very same apparatus in which charcoal is 
burned. 

2—All the waste of charcoal in handling is 
saved. 

3—The charring is performed progressively, no 
part getting at red heat before complete charring. 
In this way the steam expelled from the inner part 
of the pieces of wood is not decomposed by the red 
heated carbon of the outer part of the pieces, as 
occurs with the ordinary charring process, and the 
yield in charcoal and by-products is very high. In 
fact, the fixed pure carbon produced is 30 per cent, 
instead of 20 per cent with the current charring 
equipment. 

4—The exothermal reaction which takes place 
during the charring of the wood is fully utilized 
within the blast furnace. 

5—The temperature within the shaft being com- 
paratively low, since it is within this place that the 
wood distillation is performed, the combustion of 
carbon by carbonic acid is much less important than 
in ordinary blast furnaces. 

6—The gases contain hydrogen proceeding from 
the distillation of the wood and the iron ore reduc- 
tion is made easier. 

7—The top temperature is only 75 to 100 deg. C. 
(167 to 212 deg. Fahr.). Consequently very little 
heat is carried away by the gases. 


Other Advantages Enumerated 


Besides the small fuel expense other advantages 
of the Prudhomme blast furnace are the following: 

1—Elimination of the charring plant, which is 
expensive. Elimination of charring expenses, such 
as wages, fuel, maintenance and so on. 

2—Possibility of collecting by means of an 
adapted cooler as completely as with the ordinary 
charring apparatus all the wood by-products. 

3—The distillation gases used as fuel for char- 
ring when a separate charring plant is used in- 
crease with the Prudhomme blast furnace the ca- 
lorific power of the blast furnace gases. 

4—The upper charges within the blast furnace 
remaining a long time at low temperature and the 
pieces of wood of these charges being coated with 
tar rising from the distillation taking place at a 
lower level provide that the gases escape completely 
free of dust. The Cowper stoves never want clean- 
ing. There is no flue dust and no scrubber is nec- 
essary. This means a great saving in the cost 
price of the plant. 

The wood burning blast furnace makes all kinds 
of pig iron, from 10 per cent ferrosilicon to white 
pig iron with 0.30 per cent silicon. 


Chilean Government Investigation 


In July, 1920, the Chilean Government appointed 
a committee of civil engineers to supervise a test 
at Corral of the Prudhomme blast furnace system. 
The government wanted to be authoritatively in- 
formed about the working of this blast furnace be- 
fore signing an agreement with the company own- 
ing the Corral plant. The committee delivered an 
illuminating report in the last days of October, 
1920, with conclusions completely in favor of this 
system of blast furnaces, including the technical 
point of view of economy. 

These conclusions are as follows: 

1—Pig iron, gray as well as white, is produced 
in this blast furnace as easily as with the ordinary 
blast furnaces. 

2—The cost price per ton of pig iron is lower 
than with any other system possible in Chile; 55 
shillings ($13.35 normal exchange), financial charges 
included, instead of 117s., which would be the price 
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with electric furnaces using the same materials, 
financial charges also included. 

3—The cost price of the plant is lower than it 
would be in case of installing any other system. 

4—The blast furnace gases have higher calorific 
power than with other systems. 

5—The Chilean Government can fearlessly grant 
full help to the Corral Company, since the blast 
furnace used at Corral is the only one fitting in 
with the natural resources of Chile and allows an 
economical basis for the setting up of the steel in- 
dustry in Chile. 

One ton of wood with 15 per cent moisture is de- 
composed in the way indicated below when charred 
within the blast furnace. 


ie ee Bi oo ee oe ee xe eee 308 
OSE: Sake ete a chan s Reba bale Ook Wane ee aaKs S 
Co eee eres ea re 316 
Pee ra re eer eee oe eee er 150 
Combined water; methylic, alcohol, acetic acid, 
ar 2) ats lisp as ek eta ees es onal © Gis we ad ie ee 327 
Seen: SNE, UMNO Sicig es Bbw die PR ale ae 477 
CRP. Se. Es 6 noe weds hoo we eke awes tae 69 
ee” ne rene ry pen ee ea eee ea 110 
Re Or I Ce) arn Pais baie wee a ekS sb Reese Paee bee 20 
DRUIDS SE th neertintear a: so eke shi akan a nels, oobi ee ee ee 8 
SRA DOOR Es <i wis HHO Sexe ee 207 
1000 


The wood with 15 per cent moisture contains 
814 kg. cellulose per ton of wood. 

With the preceding figures we can calculate the 
thermal balance for the making of 1 ton of pig 
iron under the following conditions: 


Silicon of the pig iron, per cent............ 2 
Slag per ton of pig iron, kg................ 250 
Wood per ton of pig iron with 15 per cent 

I is 6 oe Be we Boh oe Ae 2648 


The limestone is useless for such a small quan- 
tity of slag, which it is easy to get, using again the 
very same slag. When so used, it is in a ver) 
small quantity, the wood ashes also bringing lime 


Thermal Balance (Computed in Calories) 


EXPENDITURES OF HEAT: 


NO: «6c iwacek sorts caver nea ew Wan ees 340,00 

Sere: OF PO iris va c,die's Hh Oe ROO Ea Kin ae 1,801,0' 

Perr eT eee ee ee 157,0' 

Fusion of 250 kg. slag 250 BED Se et pine 125,00 

Fusion of 1000 kg. pig iron 1000 « 265 AE 265,0' 
Weight of the Gases: 

Auxiliary blast to get the top dry, kg....... 900 


Gases produced by wood distillation 2648 
IN certian aren heh echeotare Ok Wa win here aera 550 





Biast into the tUyeres, Ee. oc. cdvccacus secs 3,760 
Gtk GG GO SR ass ce wees ow ndagieaes 470 
Ca S.. os cae ard ele baa alee na ee 775 
eee eee 6,455 
Heat taken away by the gases 6455 * 75 (deg. C.) 
Ko Se kc di kow aad Wales Obs e CRM eee es Rue 117.9 
Weight of water brought by the wood 2648 x 0.477 
= 1264 kg. 
Heat taken away by the steam 1264 * 625........ 790,0 
Heat for carbon monoxide formation 2648 x 0.069 
KRG eb kcked. 0s eter cnet eke Cewnchienmen ess 190 
ae for carbonic acid formation 2648 xX 0.110 x 2 
{) MPT rrrre CTT ee Perr re eC UR TT CU CT LEE 22, 
Total expenditures, calories............-06.5 3,907 
RECEIPTS OF HEAT: 
Heat afforded by FeO, reduction................ 1,467 
Heat afforded by SiO, reduction...........ceeeees 42 
Heat afforded by hot blast 4660 « 0.24 x 600 (deg.) 671 
Combustion of the carbon 651 (kg.) xX 2473...... 1,610 


Exothermal heat afforded by the cellulose decom- 
position 2648 x 814 (kg.) XK 4000 (cal.) x 0.035 300,000 





£0. Ee 4,090 
Total GEPOMERUTGS avs 00080 ce vscceee ee 3,907, 
ee errr 183 


Therefore with 2648 kg. of crude wood per ton 
of 2 per cent silicon pig iron, there is a surplus 0! 
183,000 calories, large enough to shield against 
working uncertainties, such as unforeseen st0P- 
pages, blast momentarily less hot, and so on. 
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Installing a Small Galvanizing Plant 






Equipment and Materials Needed and 
Details of the Process—Precautions 
to Be Observed—Galvanizing Sheets 


—_—____—_——— BY J. R. WEMLINGER* 


Japanese firm of exporters to advise them re- 

garding the equipment necessary for the galvan- 
izing of sheets and its costs for a given daily capacity. 
Investigation revealed that with the exception of a few 
irticles dealing with special features of galvanizing 
plants, there could be found no complete description of 
such a plant. Another discovery was that, at that 
time, there was no manufacturer in this country 
equipped for or willing to undertake the building of 
1 complete plant. One could furnish the galvanizing 
pots, the other the agitators, and so on. Consequently, 
the task of preparing a description of the process and 
specifications proved much harder than anticipated, 
ind it was in hopes that this task might be made lighter 
to the searcher for information that these notes were 
prepared. The writer desires to give credit to a book 
by Flanders on “Galvanizing and Tinning” for the 
lrawings of the tools and hood and much of the infor- 
mation used in the preparation of the report submitted 
to the export firm and which forms the basis of this 
article. 

In fitting up a room or building in which to locate 
the galvanizing plant, it is important to have the best 
ventilation possible, and a good plan is to cover the 
<ettles and acid tanks with hoods connected with an 
exhaust fan of suitable size and speed which discharges 
the fumes into a chimney. These hoods should be as 
ow as possible over the kettles and tanks and large 
nough to project over the sides so as to catch as much 
is possible of steam and smoke. The hoods may be 
uspended from a carriage or trolley on an overhead 
track so that they may be moved out of the way. One 
f the accompanying illustrations shows one method of 
utting up a moving: hood, although something better 
night be devised. 

The equipment of the galvanizing plant consists of 


Q FEW months ago the writer was called upon by a 


‘'o sident J. R. Wemlinger & Co.. Inc., 149 Broadway, 
ork. 


ts, Wire Cloth and 

ng <Are Passed 
igh the Zinc Bath 
lechanically. They 
fed through a set 
horizontal rolls, 


ed at one side of 








a kettle of suitable size, wooden tanks for water and 
the acid solution, tongs, hooks, ete. 

The material of the rolls, operating inside the zinc 
bath, is of the greatest importance. With the excep- 
tion of lead and iron, all common metals are soluble 
in molten zinc, and the greater the percentage of im- 
purities in such metals, the more they are soluble. For 
this reason, Bessemer and open-hearth steel go into 
solution much more rapidly than iron, especially the 
purer varieties. Consequently, it is recommended that 
these rolls be ingot iron, which is the purest obtain- 
able commercial form of iron, and while the cost is 
somewhat higher than if steel were used, the increased 
durability more than offsets the additional cost. A 
recent investigation of samples of ingot iron and of 
steel showed a loss of 27 per cent. to 41 per cent for 
the steel as against 11 per cent for the ingot iron after 
having been suspended in molten zine for the same 
period of time. 

The kettle, in order to keep an even temperature of 
the molten zine, should be large enough to accommodate 
the sheets to be treated and also allow plenty of space, 
especially at the bottom, for the accumulation of dross. 
There are several fuels used for heating the kettles, 
such as soft coal, fuel oil or natural gas, but the most 
commonly used fuel is coke. 


Tanks for Acid Solutions and Water 


The best lumber for acid tanks is cypress, although 
pine is frequently used. Most galvanizing plants also 
use wooden tanks for the cooling water, although water 
tanks made of boiler plate will give good satisfaction 
and are more economical. 

Wooden tanks for the various acid solutions should 
be held together by copper bolts, nuts and washers, or 
with steel bolts, etc., incased in lead for protecting 
against the acid. Such an acid tank is shown in one 
of the illustrations. It is a good plan to line the inside 
of such tanks with rough boards that can be replaced 








the machine, into a hopper-like 







attachment which guides the 
sheets through a third set of 
rolis in the zine bath, a fourth 
set of rolls at the surface and 
thence to the drying tables. 
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when worn out. As the sheets are moved about in the 
tank, they will naturally cut into the sides and thus if 
rough boards are used they will protect the tanks and 
increase their life materially. It is a good plan to coat 
the inside of wooden acid tanks with asphaltum applied 
as hot as possible with an old broom. If these precau- 
tions are taken, wooden acid tanks will give excellent 
satisfaction. 
Materials Used in Hot Galvanizing 

Virgin spelter smelted by a reliable firm should be 
used. What is commercially known as remelt spelter 
should not be used because it may not be reliable. The 
only positive way to determine whether such spelter 
can be used is through a chemical analysis. By using 
the purest possible spelter, one can be sure that no 
dross is introduced into the galvanizing bath at the be- 
ginning. 

Scrap lead will answer every purpose for use in a 
galvanizing kettle as described in latter paragraphs dis- 
cussing filling a new kettle. 

Aluminum is commonly used in galvanizing baths 
to make the metal more fluid and to improve the ap- 
pearance of the work. Its use has become so common 








Plan and Elevation of Acid Tank 


that several concerns in this country now manufac- 
ture aluminum alloys or fluid metals for galvanizing 
purposes and each manufacturer has his own method for 
its application. 

Sal ammoniac of the grade known as “gray granu- 
lated” is used for forming a flux on the surface of the 
zinc. This is necessary to facilitate the proper coating 
of the work and to retard the oxidation of the molten 
zine by the air. White sal ammoniac is sprinkled on 
the surface of the molten metal as the work is with- 
drawn. These chemicals are an important item of ex- 
pense and care must be exercised against buying in- 
ferior grades. 


Zinc Ammonium Chloride a Substitute 


The use of zinc ammonium chloride on the galvaniz- 
ing bath as a substitute for the gray sal ammoniac is 
a comparatively new idea, and some of the best gal- 
vanizers give it preference, not by reason of economy, 
but from the standpoint of comfort. The fumes of zinc 
ammonium chloride are less disagreeable and less de- 
structive than are the fumes of sal ammoniac, and in 
the opinion of these galvanizers it gives better results. 

Oil is commonly used in galvanizing by floating it on 
the surface of the water in which the work is cooled 
after coming out of the molten zinc. Some galvanizers 
use different grades of fuel oil, but it is thought that 
better results are obtained by using mineral lard oil. 
The other ingredients used in hot galvanizing, such as 
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sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, are too well known to 
need any description. 


Pickling the Sheets 


Preparatory to galvanizing, the sheets must be pre- 
pared to take the coating. This is usually done by clean- 
ing the sheets with acids, to remove scale and other 
foreign substances. This is called pickling. 

If the sheets were simply immersed in the acid, the 
chances are that too much of the metal would be dis- 
solved as the action of the’acid is not uniform and the 
cleaning would be uncertain and uneven. Agitation 
is therefore necessary. This can be done by hand, al- 
though it is more economically done by mechanical 
methods. 

In the modern galvanizing department at the Brier 
Hill company’s steel plant sheets are deposited on edges 
in the pickling tank. The pickling solution consists 
of sulphuric acid, 5 per cent, and water, 95 per cent. 
The sheets are washed in tanks arranged with a me- 
chanical agitator. After washing, the sheets are placed 
in storage tanks and immersed in water on cradles until 
ready for coating. This prevents the formation of oxide 
and keeps the surfaces of the sheets clear. It is a good 
plan to keep the water in these tanks hot by steam coils, 
so that the sheets will keep warm and thus dry faster. 

From these tanks the sheets are removed on their 
cradles, and are deposited on tables at the side of the 
hydrochloric acid tanks. They are then sorted and de- 
posited in the acid solution by hand. This solution con- 
sists of hydrochloric acid, 3 per cent, water, 97 per 
cent, there being one tank for each galvanizing pot 
This removes the water rust and all traces of sulphuric 
acid. 

In the removal of the scale with sulphuric acid, the 
trouble to be guarded against is over-pickling, which 
results from the material being placed into a too strong 
or too hot solution, or left in for too long a time. Over- 
pickling is being done when the fibers of the metal are 
visible. 

If the plant is of a comparatively small capacity, 
mechanical means of agitating the sheets will hardly 
be justified. 


Filling and Firing the New Kettle 


Assuming that the galvanizing kettle has been prop- 
erly bricked in, considerable care must be exercised in 
filling with spelter to prevent the kettle from being 
ruined when the fires are started. For that reason, a 
suitable quantity of lead should be put into the kettle 
to insure a depth of not less than 8 in. when molten, 
When dross forms in the process of galvanizing, this 
lead serves as a cushion for it to rest upon. 

Lead and spelter do not mix under these conditions. 
The lead, being of a greater specific gravity, remains at 
the bottom and no amount of stirring can cause an ap- 
preciable quantity to be permanently mixed with the 
spelter. Furthermore, the lead not only serves as a 
cushion for the zine dross, but facilitates the removal of 
the dross when necessary, and protects the bottom of 
the kettle. 

In filling the kettle, the slabs of spelter should be 
placed on edge in such a way that their flat surfaces will 
lie as closely as possible to the sides of the kettle. This 
will materially lessen the danger of ruining the kettle 
at the first firing when there is cold zinc against all the 
heated surface. These slabs should be so arranged that, 
as the outward ones melt, those next to them will be 
forced outward against the sides of the kettle. New 


spelter should be added frequently and in small quan- 
tities so as not to cause sudden changes of temperature 
in the bath. 

When firing the kettle great care should be exer- 
cised not to hurry the work; 36 hours at least should 
be allowed to melt out the kettle for the first time, and 
the fire should not burn too strongly. This is an im< 
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portant caution; otherwise, replacement of a burnt-out 
kettle may be necessary. 

If it is desired to fire the kettle by means of fuel oil, 
it is suggested that seven burners be used, two at the 
back, one in front and two at each side. The method 
of bricking in will vary according to the type of burners 
used. 

If oil burners are used, only those burners at the 
bottom should be operated at first, and as the metal 
melts, the side burners can be started so long as the 
metal is not more than 3 in. or 4 in. below the 
flame. 

Temperature of the Zinc 


The proper temperature of the zinc is a most diffi- 
cult thing to maintain. Large pieces demand that the 
bath be kept at a low temperature. Small work re- 
quires a higher degree of heat than for galvanizing 
sheets which are drawn through the clear metal. The 
latter sould have a slightly bluish cast. The zine should 
burn sal ammoniac moderately quickly and show a film 
of oxide a few seconds after the skimmer has been 
passed over the surface. An experienced operator will 
be able after a comparatively short time to produce a 
proper degree of temperature for the work. 

Before commencing to dip the sheets, part of the 
surface of the molten zinc should be covered with gray 
sal ammoniac or zinc ammonium chloride flux. To pre- 
pare this, a few handfuls of the salt should be sprinkled 
on the surface of the bath and as soon as it is melted a 
few drops of glycerine added. This will prevent the 
flux in a measure from covering the entire surface of 
the metal. The glycerine also causes the flux to remain 
stationary so that when the operator clears the surface 
of the bath, the flux will not cover the cleared space. 
It is important to keep the flux fresh by adding more 
sal ammoniac from time to time. 


Galvanizing Sheets 


Sheets, as well as wire cloth and netting, are gal- 
vanized by being passed through the zinc bath mechan- 
ically, the best method being to feed the sheets through 
a set of horizontal rolls placed to one side of the ma- 
chine. These feed the sheets into a hopper-like attach- 
ment which guides the sheets downward into a third 
set of rolls located within the zinc bath, and finally up 
through a fourth set of rolls located at the surface of 
the zine bath pot, and thence out to the drying tables. 
These rolls are usually driven by an electric motor. 
This machine is shown in an accompanying line draw- 
ing. It is not suitable for work other than sheets. 

As it is necessary to pass the sheets into the zinc 
through a flux of sal ammoniac, what is known as a 
flux guard is employed. This guard is shown in the 
ine drawing and is wide enough to go under the metal 
~ or 3 in. when this is at its its loWest working height. 

The sheet goes into the flux box in a wet state and 
s, of course, seized by the upper set of rolls after which 
t emerges from the flux box on the other side. It is 
then seized by the operator by a pair of self-acting tongs 
ittached to a rope running over a pulley. 

The action of the rolls in the bath keeps up a con- 
stant circulation of the metal which, in a measure, pre- 

ents the dross from solidifying. The lower rolls oper- 
ting within the pot are, of course, placed high enough 

allow a considerable accumulation of dross at the 
Sottom of the pot without interfering with the process. 
lhe amount of zine per square foot of surface gal- 

nized averages from one to two ounces, depending on 
ie texture of the metal to be coated and the length 
time immersed. 

Zinc in the molten state will alloy with iron so that 
ron submerged in the bath will begin to dissolve as 
as it becomes as hot as the zinc bath. The addi- 

n of as little as from 3 per cent to 4 per cent of the 

‘2 to the bath will form an alloy of zinc and iron 
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called dross, which, fortunately, is of greater specific 
gravity than is the zinc itself, and, therefore, sinks to 
the bottom of the kettle and becomes hard. When this 
accumulation has reached a point where it interferes 
with the work, it must be removed. This is easily done 
with a dross scoop. The handle of the scoop should be 
about twice the length of the kettle and should be well 
perforated with holes not less than % in. in diameter, 
to allow the clear metal to flow back into the kettle, and 
care should be taken that these perforations are always 
kept open. 

Before commencing to remove the dross, all the flux 
should be skimmed from the surface of the metal with 
a perforated skimmer and if in good condition saved 
for further use. If this flux is broken up when cold and 
placed carefully back on the surface of the zinc, it will 
soon melt to its former consistency. 

The loss caused by the formation of dross is quite 
large even with an experienced man in charge of a 
kettle, and the only way to maintain this at a minimum 
is to keep the metal at a temperature which will not be 
too high, and by leaving no work in the bath longer than 
is absolutely necessary. 


Sal Ammoniac Skimmings 


Flux which is no longer useful must be removed. 
This is called sal ammoniac skimming, and is the thick, 
dirty portion of the flux left on the bath after the work 
has been going on for some time. Too much care can- 
not be used in skimming the spent flux, as a considerable. 
amount of zinc might be carried off by carelessness in 
this respect without its being noticed, and this would, 
constitute quite a loss. 

A skimmer with %-in. perforations should be used 
for this purpose and must be kept clean. The handle. 
of the skimmer should be tapped on the edge of the 
kettle while filled with hot flux to shake out as much 
of the free metal as possible. In a plant having several 
kettles in operation, considerable zinc can be removed 
from sal ammoniac skimmings by remelting in a large 
mass, but it is not economical for a small plant to at- 
tempt this removal. 

Zine ashes is a trade name for zine oxide, which ac- 
cumulates on the bare surface of the molten zinc. These. 
ashes are formed by continually skimming the surface. 
of the bath and by the melting of new spelter. Of 
course, it also collects when the bath is lying idle, as on, 
Sundays and holidays. 

Before removing the ashes, a little white sal am- 
moniac should be sprinkled over and well stirred into, 
the ashes with a poker or skimmer to reduce the par- 
ticles of metallic zinc in the oxide to a molten state. 
Another good plan is to throw a few handfuls of resin, 
on the bath and light this by a match or other flame. 
The resin in burning creates considerable heat which 
melts the zine in the ashes and allows it to trickle, 
down into the bath. The ashes should be raked over 
with the skimmer while the resin is burning. Plenty 
of time and care should be used in skimming to avoid 
loss. These ashes or oxides are largely used by paint 
manufacturers and should find a ready sale. 


Repairing Old Galvanizing Kettles 


Kettles are good until they begin to leak badly or. 
have become so warped or distorted that they cannot be 
used satisfactorily. The life of a kettle ranges from 
a few days or a week to several years, depending upon, 
whether it has had careful and intelligent operation. 
Kettles that develop a leak, and which are otherwise. 
in good condition, may be repaired by a patch, riveted, 
welded or attached by some other method. If, however, 
an old kettle that seems to be generally worn starts to, 
leak, it is more economical to replace it with a new one. 
It is a good policy to have a new kettle on hand for. 
emergencies. 
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Straightening Machines for Round Stock 
and Stampings 


A No. 00 rotary straightening machine for han- 
dling round stock either tubes or solid bars in sizes 
from 3/32 in. to 5/16 in. in diameter, and a No. A 
straightening machine for hack saw blades, file blanks, 
knife blanks or other material of like nature that are 
stamped out of flat sheets, and which need to be 
straightened cold both before and after they are 
tempered, are the latest developments of Kane & Roach, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

In the No. 00 rotary straightener, stock is put into 
the machine through a tube and passes through into 
the rolls in the center of the machine. Two rolls, one 
convex and the other concave, are placed at such an 
angle and are so shaped that the rolls revolve the 
material and feed it through automatically. Capacity 
for straightening round stock is given as 50 to 75 ft. per 
min. It is explained that the machine will handle pieces 
from 8 in. to 30 ft. long if necessary, but the usual 





sizes range from 3 ft. to 10 ft. The hand wheel on 
the side of the machine adjusts the roll for any 
diameter within the range of the machine. 

The advantage emphasized for the No. A straightener 
is that it will handle short pieces, such as file blanks, 
knife blades, etc., from 3 in. up, and provides for the 
usual variations in thickness, bends or curvatures and 
temper encountered in such pieces. It isa 4-roll machine 
and all the work is done on the rolls between the hous- 
ings. The upper rolls are adjustable and these rolls 
as well as the lower rolls are gear driven. The first 
upper roll takes out the bends, while the last upper 
roll does the actual straightening. The rolls are made 
with seven sizes of steps. When the machine is set 
up for any particular size or thickness, it is usually 
set for the middle step to bring the work out right, and 
then this allows three graded steps to the right and 
three to the left of the center step, thus providing 
for variations in thickness, curvature and temper. 





Poldi Steel Corporation of America 


The Poldi Steel Corporation of America has been 
established to handle in this country the products of 
the Poldi Steel Corporation which has two plants in 
Czechoslovakia, one at Kladno and one at Komotau. 
The American company has been organized by J. B. 
Smiley, president Smiley Steel Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York. The company has opened a warehouse at 
173 Spring Street, New York, to carry stocks of high- 
speed and tool steels, alloy and other special steels, 
drill rods, spring steel and machinery steel. George 
H. Grundy, for many years manager of the New York 
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branch of the Crucible Steel Co. of America, has been 
appointed general sales manager of the Poldi Stee] 
Corporation of America, with headquarters at 115 
Broadway, New York. 


Foundry on Repair Ship 


An interesting foundry installation on the U. S. S. 
Prometheus, repair ship of the Atlantic Fleet, was de- 
scribed in a paper by Lieut. R. F. Nourse, United 
States Navy, at the annual meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 4 to 8. 
There are six Monarch tilting furnaces, two of 120 lb., 
two of 200 lb. and two of 300 lb. capacity. These fur- 
naces are oil fired and are provided with hoods for gas 
escapes. There are three Whiting cupolas, one No. 0 
of % to % ton capacity, one No. 1 of % to 1 ton ca- 
pacity and one No. 2 of 1 to 2 tons capacity. Forward 
of the furnaces and cupolas is the molding floor in the 
center of which is a sand pit,6% x 14 x 18 ft., used for 
making large castings. A metal store room, two core 
ovens, a work bench for the core makers and electric 


Straightening Machine, at the Left, for Short Pieces, 3 In 

and Longer, Such as File Blanks, Knife Blades, etc., and 

Designed to Provide for Variations in Thickness, Curvaturé 
and Temper 


Rotary Straightening Machine, Below, for Round Stock, Eithe 
Tubes or Solid Bars, in Sizes 3/32 In. to 5/16 In. in Diameter 





blowers for the cupolas are provided, also a loading 
platform for the cupolas and a pattern shop. 

The largest casting was for a low-pressure piston 
ring, 73% in. in diameter. Pistons of various sizes 
wére made, the largest being a bull ring of 44 in. diam- 
eter. The largest single iron casting weighed 2100 |b. 
and was for a bending slab for the welding shop, and 
the largest composition casting was for a main shaft 
steady bearing and weighed 900 lb. The maximum 
output was recorded Nov. 8, 1918, when 1359 iron cast- 
ings weighing 59,589 lb., and 518 brass and composition 
castings weighing 4302 lb. were made. 


The Waterbury Mfg. Co., the Chase Metal Works, 
and the Rolling Mill, all Chase-owned plants, Water- 
bury, Conn., have instituted a rather elaborate pla! 
involving six departmental committees for the pur- 
pose of co-operation between management and em- 
ployees. Under these six departmental committees, 
there will be sub-committees. The whole plan is 3 
consolidation of various welfare plans that have been 
successfully worked out in other sections of the country. 


The Sharon Pressed Steel Co. is reported to have 
received an order from the Haynes Automobile Co. for 
500 automobile frames a month. The company opera‘es 
a plant at Wheatland, Pa. 









Improved Mining Methods in Iron Ranges 


Important Results Obtained by the Mesabi 


Iron Co.— Decision in Steel Corporation 
Suit Approved—Gogebic Makes New Record 


——— BY DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE, E. M., DULUTH, MINN.— 


widen their viewpoint, enlarge the scope of their 
operations, improve their engineering, add weight 
to their machines, and eliminate manual labor. The 
change is especially noticeable in seasons of high wages, 
‘onsequent inefficiency of men, and demand for product. 
This drift is less in years when men are plenty, their 
pay less and their willingness to do a day’s work natu- 
rally improved. So 1920 has been marked by the com- 
pletion of many steps toward greater effectiveness of 
operations. Were the Panama Canal to be digged 
to-day, in the light of the experience of the Mesabi 
range as it now is, no doubt vast sums would be saved 
and that great work could be completed in half the 
¥ time that it actually required. 
oY Consider the 75-ton ore-carrying railway car with 
its quick dump, running in train units of 100 cars 
a drawn by one Mallet locomotive; the advances in me- 
5: hanical underground loading; the 20-yard air dump 
s stripping car; the mine pit locomotive of more than 
a 200,000 lb. on drivers, with the heavier and more per- 
“3 manent trackage demanded by such units; the 300-ton 
electric shovel in pits; the use of the caterpillar tractor 
for many services; the attention to detail evidenced by 
the intensive study and adoption of the so-called 
“slushing” method of underground mining; by the in- 
stallation of underground ore sorting and crushing; of 
revolving tipples—not new in principle, but advanced 
in type—the big mechanical spreader for stripping; 
the method of track moving by the use of locomotive 
cranes; the 100-lb. rails in pits, together with other 
changes in detail too numerous to refer to here. Ap- 
2 preciate the fact that a 300-ton shovel will work two 
a years before its loading track will have to be moved 
es and that it will take out 3,000,000 yards of material in 
* that time, and one will gain an idea of the advance 
from the time when track crews were continually in 
3 ttendance moving and shifting rails. All these things 
’ are having their great effect in neutralizing the scarcity 
f men and their recent but now overcome disinclination 
to deliver a fair day’s work for the highest wages ever 
Known, 


ey Y ‘wa by year Lake Superior iron ore operators 


New Source of Income 
For the first time in its history the State of Minne- 
sota has received this year, as income from ore mined 
i$ n lands belonging to its public schools, the royalty on 
is more than 5,000,000 tons, about 5,500,000 tons, to be 
= xact. This was due in large part to the Missaba Moun- 
# ‘ain mine, a State-owned property that contains more 
than 60,000,000 tons of ore and the lease on which is 
hortly to expire. This ore all pays 25c. a ton to the 
public funds and will be mined as rapidly as practi- 
able, probably at an average of not less than 3,000,000 
ns per year. 
Operations of Mesabi Iron Co. 
During the year, D. C. Jackling, president of the 
ew Mesabi Iron Co., and Hayden, Stone & Co., its 
financial sponsors, issued that company’s first statement 
‘ its intentions and published the details of its or- 
ganization. The company has been busy during the 
year in the construction of its first mill unit, at Bab- 
itt, eastern Mesabi, and this is now more than 50 per 
cent completed; its operation is predicted for early in 
the season of 1921. Up to date, the company has spent 
n construction about $1,500,000, besides some $750,000 
prior to organization in land purchases, explorations 
ind experiments. Mr. Jackling expects its plant to 
levelop into what will be by far the largest metal- 
‘urgical mill in the world, and that at no very distant 
‘ay. A recent experiment in excessively fine grinding 


n 


| its ore resulted in the production of a concentrate 
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assaying 71.96 per cent iron, and this concentrate, 
which was minus 300 mesh, was sintered without diffi- 
culty and by the use of soft coal. Doubtless many 
metallurgists will be astonished at this statement. The 
School of Mines of the State, which conducted this ex- 
periment, is doing commendable work on various types 
of low-grade ores, to fit them for the blast furnace. So 
is the State mining engineer’s office. Both are looking 
to the time when rich ores will exist in Minnesota in 
comparatively small quantities, a time that is not far 
distant. The peak of the State’s annual production is 
nearly reached. The chief incentive to this sort of 
work has been the result of the intensive and scientific 
study carried on by the Mesabi Iron Co., but the State 
has been continuing and extending it, and is sure to 
get important results. 


New Record for Ship Loading 


What is known to be the fastest record of ship load- 
ing ever accomplished was in Duluth harbor in July 
last, when the steamship Kerr, of the United States 
Steel Corporation fleet, took on 12,689 gross tons of 
iron ore in 35 minutes, and was inside the harbor but 
185 minutes, all told. 

The year has seen heavier shipments than were 
looked for at the beginning, not so large, perhaps, as 
hoped for a few months later when business seemed to 
be limitless. For the years since the world war upset 
things, the figures of Lake. ore shipments have been as 
follows: 

Year 

1914 ... a8 Pe oie 

1915 7 

1916 

1917 

1918 


1919 
1920 


» aa wid a ab ak eats a 
60,00 


The Rate of Progression 

It is interesting to note from the above figures that 
the rate of progression has been about the same for the 
past seven years as it has averaged since the beginning 
of the Lake Superior field as an iron ore producing 
district. This progression has shown a doubling of the 
shipments every 6.2 years, having doubled almost 10 
times since the shipment of 68,000 tons in 1859. Ac- 
cording to the arithmetical progression, that 68,832 tons 
will become 70,483,968 tons in 1921, and should the 
business of the coming season show such a total, the 
average time of doubling will be precisely 6.2 years. 
It is improbable, of course, that such a total will be 
reached in 1921, but the time when it does come is not 
far distant. 

Mining Companies Become Sellers 

During the year several mining concerns have be- 
come their own sales agents, pursuing a policy that 
would seem to offer advantages of independence. It is 
a curious fact and one that is unique to the iron ore 
trade that the sales of product have always been, and 
still chiefly are, in the hands of those whose interests 
are largely on the buying side, and it is fortunate that, 
so usually as to have become the rule, these concerns 
are of the highest principles and integrity. But the 
situation presents its dangers, and for a long time these 
have been recognized. It is certain that the movement 
toward independent selling by miners will grow and 
become, if not general, at least common. 


Legal and Legislative Features 
The legal and legislative aspects of the ore situa- 
tion have been prominent during the year. In March 
the United States Supreme Court refused to dissolve 
the Steel Corporation, an opinion that was hailed with 
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joy by the mining fraternity in general, for it would 
have been a calamity to the lake region had the de- 
cision been otherwise, and would have led to intermi- 
nable disputes and difficulties. 

The suit of Alexander McDougall, of Duluth, against 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co. for $2 per ton damages on 
the 20,000,000 tons of ore it had treated at its Coleraine 
plant, was tried. No decision has been announced. If 
the plaintiff wins, every ore washery in Minnesota, ex- 
cepting one, will be subject to the same charge. Suit 
has been entered by the fee owners of Thompson 
mine, Cuyuna range, against its late lessee operators, 
alleging improver mining, etc. Heavy damages are 
claimed. As time goes on and operating companies 
more and more frequently abandon or exhaust their 
leases, these suits will become increasingly multitudi- 
nous and endless. No doubt there have been many 
cases where mines have been run without due regard to 
the rights of the lessors, but this is less the case now 
than formerly. 

The fight of Western steel consumers and States 
against the “Pittsburgh base” for steel prices was won, 
as to the first round, by the defendant steel makers, 
but another hearing has been held, and it is generally 
believed a complaint will issue. 

In an effort to make head in Minnesota against the 
tonnage supertax idea, residents of the northern part 
of the State have at least done what they should have 
been engaged in long ago—a comprehensive scheme of 
education as to iron ore matters. It is perhaps too late 
to avert some sort of supertax, but the work now done 
will make it milder than it might have been. Taxes on 
mines in Minnesota are so heavy, averaging about 50c. 
per ton on all ore mined last year, that it will not be 
unexpected if mining companies make a very thorough 
effort to find available deposits elsewhere. That such 
exist is well known. Canada is attempting a different 
policy toward the industry, and there is much agitation 
there in favor of a bounty on ore mined in the Dominion, 
the proposals being for a bounty of 75c. a ton on all 
ore mined, whether for direct shipment or to concen- 
tration works, for a period of 15 years. As practically 
all the known iron ores of the Dominion are low grades, 
requiring beneficiation, this will mean a high bounty 
on shipping concentrates. It is considered doubtful if 
the agricultural interests of the Dominion will permit 
the passage of such legislation. 


An Important Development 


What is called the slushing system of mining is per- 
haps the most important thing of the year in under- 
ground technique. It will lead to a change in under- 
ground practice, not only in the lake region but else- 
where, on the part of those who want to be classed as 
up-to-date and economical producers. To appreciate 
its place, one must realize that for many years shovel- 
ing or mucking has been the bete noire of all studious 
operators, and that less advance has been made in this 
particular work than in any other of the many in what 
may be called the cycle of operations underground. 
True, the mechanical mucker has come recently, and a 
tremendous amount of attention has been given it, with 
the result that there are now on the market and in 
successful work at many places various machines that 
do by power what used to be done by hand at great 
expense of time and energy. But the power shoveler 
is a heavy and rather unwieldly thing, requiring con- 
siderable space, and it is adapted in chief to main 
levels and large openings. It is not well suited to 
subdrifts, or in any location of the mine where room is 
at all restricted. And it is in the subs that the ore is 
won. What may be called a typical work cycle in a 
Lake Superior underground mine, and for that matter 
anywhere else, is about as follows, varying, of course, 
with nature of the rock: 

Per Cent 
Operation of Time 

Drilling 

BHOVSUINE OF MUCKING. vicc:cdiescwsvscceewes 

Tramming 

Incident to blasting 

Timbering 

Pipe fitting, track laying, etc.........-.0.- 2to 5 

In other words, more time is spent in shoveling than 
in anything else, and about as much as in all other 
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items combined. Not only this, but it is hard manual 
labor and calls for the particular class of men that of 
late has been hardest to get and most difficult to handle. 
Hence any device that saves in this end of the cycle will 
be welcomed and will have a permanent place. Experi- 
ments in slushing by the Oliver Iron Mining Co. dur- 
ing the past year have shown an increase in efficiency 
amounting to about 33 per cent per man underground. 

Slushing consists essentially in so arranging the 
raises conveying ore to the main drifts and in so con- 
ducting mining that ore is brought to the raises by 
scrapers worked by small hoists, employing but one 
man. These scrapers are attached by cables to the 
hoists, which are preferably double drums with clutch 
throwing either one in or out. The hoist is attached 
to a timber, and the work may be facilitated by the 
addition of a boom swinging in as wide an arc as the 
space in which it operates permits. The hoists are 
either air or electric, have from two to three horse- 
power, give a rope speed of from 100 to 150 ft. per 
minute, and they have capacity for a load of from 1000 
to 1500 lb. 

The 300-ton shovel or dragline, equipped for field 
control, rather than rheostatic, such as has been in- 
stalled at Wabigon mine by the Marion company, is 
another great advance of the year. At this time the 
overburden is difficult, being full of boulders and hard, 
but the dragline is working satisfactorily. The ma- 
chine has a greatly increased radius of action, the point 
of the boom swings through a radius of approximately 
155 ft. and the bucket can be thrown into a wider 
radius. All the electrical equipment is of a new and 
improved design which is proving successful in action. 


Exploration Not Extensive 

Exploration in the lake region has been slight; most 
of it has been in other States than Minnesota, where 
the tax situation does not stimulate the development of 
new tonnage. There has been much work on the Mesabi 
in the way of opening formerly known deposits. Early 
in the year the Cleveland-Cliffs company began work at 
its new Boeing, where 6,000,000 yd. were to be stripped. 
A 300-ton shovel was put at work and mining will begin 
in 1921. The ore lies at a depth of about 130 ft., the 
grade and quantity of ore are medium, and the life of 
the lease is brief. Recently at this property a runner 
loaded 357 16-yd. stripping cars in a 10-hour shift, 
using a 300-ton Marion shovel. This is considered a 
record. The Oliver Iron Mining Co. is opening several 
mines to replace the vast exhaustion taking place at its 
various properties; among these are Wellington, under- 
ground, at Chisholm, and Frazer, same place, an open 
pit from which some 2,000,000 yd. of overburden is to 
be taken. These mines are of the Burt leases, and are 
intended to continue the Burt minimums of 3,000,000 
tons annually, as shipments from other Burt properties 
diminish. The same company is taking 2,500,000 yd. 
of its Bovey-Judd property near Coleraine. Sargent, 
at Keewatin, of the Wisconsin Steel Co., has had some 
1,300,000 yd. removed during the year. Webb and 
Schley, of Republic Iron & Steel Co., have been re- 
opened. Shada, of C. K. Quinn & Co., is the first suc- 
cessful underground concentrating proposition in the 
region, and has made a most satisfactory record. Wa- 
bigon, leased from the Great Northern by a Hanna 
company, is being opened for heavy mining and a 300- 
ton electric shovel is working these. Tod, Stambaugh 
& Co. are now operating nine large mines, most on the 
Mesabi and Cuyuna, and are far larger operators than 
ever before. They are exploring west of the Mississippi 
river, on lands formerly held by Jones & Laughlin. 
The Hanna Furnace Co. has taken over a number of 
mines including those of the Hollister Mining Co., on 
the Menominee, and of the Hanna Ore Mining Co., on 
the Mesabi. The Hanna and Pickands, Mather & Co. 
interests still continue the chief operators in the Lake 
Superior field, aside from the Oliver company. While 
both are most heavily entrenched on the Mesabi, they 
are large operators in almost every other lake district. 


The Year on the Cuyuna 


Cuyuna range has had a fairly satisfactory year, 
with shipments approximating 2,000,000 tons; but it is 
now very quiet, as a number of its small underground 
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manganiferous properties are idle. Its Rowe mine, leased 
by the Pittsburgh Steel Co., has been finally abandoned 
and wrecked and the pumps were taken up in December. 
During its somewhat checkered career this mine has 
produced nearly 1,000,000 tons, but at a cost for de- 
velopment that is said to have aggregated not far from 
$3 per ton. While there is some ore left in the deposit, 
it is not believed to be enough, nor of quality sufficient 
to permit profitable continuance. The peculiar history 
of this mine, at one time stated to contain up to 100,- 
000,000 tons of ore, is one of high finance rather than 
of mining. Thompson mine, also, has been abandoned 
as exhausted. A number of weak independent opera- 
tors have been eliminated during the year, while those 
more able financially have expanded their operations. 
Among these latter have been the Mahnomen Mining 
Co. (C. K. Quinn), Coates & Tweed, and John A. 
Savage. The latter is developing Sagamore mine into 
a large potentiality; it is to have a plant to crush, dry 
and sort for shipment. This will be the last year of 
Pennington (Tod, Stambaugh & Co.) as an open pit. 
Maroco (Breitung interests) is being developed as an 
underground concentrating proposition, and with hopes 
that it may produce a high grade Bessemer ore. Its 
plant is designed to handle up to 3000 tons crude ore 
per day. Interests connected with Northland mine 
have gone into the manganese game at Batesville, Ark., 
with very favorable prospects. The manganiferous 
ores of the Cuyuna district are holding their own and 
seem to have made their place for a permanent demand 
of considerable quantity. The stability of the district 
has been improved by greater experience in the metal- 
lurgy of its peculiar ores and also by further knowledge 
of the nature of its geology. The district has no new 
producers and there is no great change in the general 
situation affecting it. 


The Vermillion Range 


On the Vermillion, Zenith mine, the lease of which 
was given up by the Oliver company, has come into the 
control of Pickands, Mather & Co., under what is prob- 
ably the highest royalty paid in the Lake region, 
amounting in 1920 to about $1.60 per ton. The mine 
was well developed when taken over, contains a large 
tonnage of very fine ore of a type that is needed. 
Soudan mine of the Oliver company is down to 1800 ft., 


and some magnificent hard ore of remarkably high. 


grade has been found this year on the bottom levels. 
Development of new mines does not proceed favorably, 
although there is no doubt that exploration on this 
range will increase in activity and extent as time 
passes. Its area is larger than most of the districts 
about the lake, and its rocks are favorable for ore, but 
the geology is complex and knowledge, ability and 
money are requisite for success in exploration. In most 
cases exploration companies there have not been blessed 
with a superabundance of any of these necessities. 
Therefore a melancholy record of far too costly failures 
is still growing. 
Gogebic Surpasses Records 


The Gogebic has surpassed all preceding shipping 
records with a tonnage of about 8,000,000 for the year. 
The range is continually developing in depth and its 
importance is, even now, scarcely appreciated. The 
several Oliver mines in the vicinity of Ironwood are 
equipped with new footwall steel and concrete shafts to 
great depths, and the mines are operated electrically 
throughout, the installation being recognized as in ad- 
vance of anything so far undertaken in the United 
States. The company now has five concrete shafts 
varying to 2600 ft. in depth, equipped with electrically 
(riven hoists. Mines of the Steel & Tube Co. of America 
have been making records of hoisting 2500 ft. at the rate 
‘f more than 100,000 tons per month from single shafts. 
\t [ronton (McKinney Steel Co.) a 1650-hp. motor has 
seen installed, the largest in the entire region. The 
“istrict has been shipping all rail to St. Louis this 
season, 


Ford on the Marquette 


_ On the Marquette, American-Boston has finally 
closed, probably for all time. The Ford Motor Car Co. 
interest has reopened old Imperial, near Michigamme, 
“ property abandoned years ago, when it had some 
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1,500,000 tons estimated and was 200 ft. deep. Its ore 
was lean, running about 46 per cent. The new owners 
will explore and develop and use their ore at Detroit. 
They control the lands of the Michigan Land & Iron 
Co, and will carry out an exploration campaign thereon. 
Isabella, a comparatively small mine near Negaunee, 
has been taken over from the Longyear & Bennett in- 
terests by the Steel & Tube company. All Cleveland- 
Cliffs mines in the district except one are now electric- 
ally operated. The company goes into the new year 
with more than 1,000,000 tons of ore in stock, an un- 
usually large quantity. 


Electrification of Operations 


Electrification is the order of the day on all ranges 
where power can be developed. On the Menominee the 
Oliver company is increasing the height of its Quinnesec 
dam and will make improvements to cost some $3,- 
000,000, for additional power for its mines in that re- 
gion. All the mines of the McKinney Steel Co. in 
Crystal Falls and Iron River will be electrified. There 
is much exploration and reopening of old mines on the 
Menominee. This is particularly true of the country 
about Crystal Falls and Iron River. Four or five of the 
large companies are operating there. 


Operations in Other Fields 


A very brief statement of some potentially impor- 
tant developments elsewhere may ke permitted: A 
French syndicate is exploring a large area on the west 
African coast, near the equator, where are great areas 
overlain by residual limonites somewhat similar to the 
ores of the north coast of Cuba, at Mayari and Moa; 
this work will take a long time, but the tonnage to be 
looked for is vast. A truly Mesabi range type of ore 
formation in several times the Mesabi range area has 
been found close to the sea in Hudson’s Bay, in such a 
situation that it is competitive, providing grades of ore 
exist that equal, say, average Lake Superior grades; 
conditions seem to be such as to have favored the 
deposition of commercial ores, but no drilling has yet 
been done. This will be carried on, without doubt, in 
the near future. The possibilities are too tremendous 
to be neglected. High-grade ores have been found on 
the Isle of Pines, but engineers who have examined 
them fear for their quantity. They differ from the ores 
of the neighboring island of Cuba. A few weeks ago 
newspapers had much to say about a new Mesabi range 
that had been found in Oregon. Ore exists there, but 
it is not a new Mesabi; it is of the residual type fre- 
quently found in the tropics, but seldom elsewhere, and 
the quantity is yet to be determined. Efforts to de- 
velop the surface ores of northeastern Texas, in Cass 
and other counties, are now under way. These ores 
exist in quantity, over a very large area, but many 
problems have been serious enough to have so far pre- 
vented development. Whether or not this latest at- 
tempt will be successful remains to be seen. A concen- 
trating mill is under construction and will be working 
experimentally in a few months. 





At New Castle Junction, near New Castle, Pa., a 
site of 168 acres of swamp land is being reclaimed 
for industrial purposes by the J. C. Barr Co., by filling 
with waste slag, ashes and cinders, distributed by power- 
ful hydraulic pumps. The material is transported to 
the site in gondola cars from steel mills at Youngstown, 
Ohio, and McKeesport, Pa. It is estimated the work 
will require from four to five years for completion and 
will use from 150,000 to 200,000 tons of mill waste. 
The cars of waste are run to trestles of suitable height, 
from which the material is shot out in all directions by 
means of hydraulic pressure. Cars are being handled at 
the rate of 100 a day, and the number of carloads of 
slag and cinder that have been deposited has passed 
the 15,000 mark. 


The United States Civil Service Commission is in- 
viting applications for examinations as instructors for 
the Army at salaries from $1500 to $3600. Among the 
instructors desired are those for occupational training, 
two of its 17 branches being classified as metal and 
machine. Application for Form 1312 shou'd be made 
before Feb. 1. 
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CONCRETE FOUNDRY FLOORS 


Precautions to Be Observed to Attain High Com- 
pressive Strength—Determining Water Ratio 


Methods of preparing concrete foundry floors to 
prevent complaints usually justified because the floors 
are not properly made were contained in a paper pre- 
sented by H. C. Boyden, Portland Cement Association, 
at the annual meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 4 to 8. The paper 
in part was as follows: 

In general the floor should not be less than 5 in. 
thick, and in foundries making heavy castings the 
thickness should be 7 in. Concrete with a compressive 
strength of 3000 to 5000 Ib. per sq. in. can readily be 
made if a few simple but important rules are followed. 
The first is that an analysis should be made of the 
aggregate—sand and pebbles or broken stone—that is 
to be used, and the proportions that will give the 
greatest strength be determined and adopted. There 
is only one such proportion for each aggregate and it 
can readily be found. “Abrams’ Table of Proportions 
and Quantities” has recently been published and gives 
full information on this point. 

The second rule is to use just as little water in mix- 
ing the concrete as possible, and at the same time have 
a workable, plastic mixture. Up to a certain point the 
compressive strength of concrete increases as the water 
ratio decreases, and the limiting water ratio is con- 
siderably below the ratio required to give a workable, 
plastic mixture. The water ratio is always figured as 
gallons of water to one sack of cement. 

The proper water ratio varies for different aggre- 
gates and mixtures so that it must be determined for 
each case. To determine it a simple test, called the 
“slump test,” has been devised. “A frustum of a cone 
4 in. in diameter at the top, 8 in. in diameter at the 
bottom and 12 in. high, made of sheet metal, is filled 
with the concrete to be tested, which is placed in the 
casing in layers, and carefully worked with an iron 
rod while being placed. The casing is immediately 
lifted off and the settlement or “slump” is measured. 
For a foundry floor the proper slump is between 1 in. 
and 1% in. A greater slump indicates the use of too 
much water. 


Determining Amount of Water 


As a guide in determining the proper amounts of 

water to be used the following approximation may be 
‘useful: With a 1-2-4 mixture use 6 to 6% gal. of 

water for each sack of cement; for a 1-2-3 mixture 
use 5% to 614 gal., and for a 1-1%-3 mixture, use 5% 
to 6 gal. 

The third rule is to mix the concrete thoroughly; 
if a mechanical mixer is used, it should be turned at 
least one minute after all the ingredients, including 
the water, have been placed in the drum. If the con- 
crete is mixed by hand, it should be turned at least five 
times on the mixing platform. Machine mixing is ad- 
visable because of the uniformity of the product thus 
secured. 

For a foundry, a concrete floor should be built in 
one course and should either be continuous or in sec- 
tions without expansion joints, except that if desired, 
joints may be made next to the building walls. If the 
building is divided into bays by columns, each section 
may cover an entire bay; the floor can be laid in alter- 
nate bays and the omitted bays filled in after the first 
ones have hardened. 


How to Increase Strength of Floor 


The floor should not be troweled with a steel trowel, 
but should be rolled with a steel roller 8 or 10 in. in 
diameter, about 6 ft. long, and weighing about 100 Ib. 
This rolling will add greatly to the strength of the 
floor by squeezing out any excess water, thereby re- 
ducing the water ratio. Suitable protection for the 
floor during its early hardening period should be pro- 
vided, as this greatly influences the compressive 
strength and resistance to wear. 

In order to attain its maximum strength and hard- 
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ness a concrete floor must be kept warm and damp 
during this period. Covering a concrete floor with 
damp sand, as soon as it has hardened sufficiently, and 
keeping it damp by frequent sprinkling for the first 
10 days will increase its compressive strength over 75 
per cent and its resistance to wear over 40 per cent. 
Still better results will be secured if this protection 
can be continued for three weeks. It is best not to 
use the floor until four weeks after it is laid. 


Moisture Only Cause of Spalling 


The question of whether the surface of the floor 
will spall when molten metal is spilled upon it is not 
serious. It would be well, however, to avoid the use 
of granite or quartz gravel aggregates in the construc- 
tion of such floors, because those materials do not 
stand heat as well as certain other aggregates. Trap 
rock possibly makes the best aggregate for resisting 
heat, and slag, limestone, or limestone gravel may be 
used with excellent results. 

Hot metal where spilled on a concrete floor will 
not pop unless the floor is wet or the concrete contains 
moisture. A concrete floor can become moist in only 
two ways: First from water spilled on the surface, 
and second by absorbing water from the ground be- 
neath. The spilling of water on the floor surface is 
under the control of the shop foreman and of the 
molders themselves, and the results, viz., the popping 
of spilled metal, will be the same no matter what type 
of floor is used. The second cause of moisture in a 
concrete floor, absorption from the sub-base, can be 
avoided by properly draining the sub-base and spread- 
ing a few inches of porous gravel, cinders or other 
suitable material over the ground before laying the 
floor. Furthermore, if the concrete is properly made, 
it will be watertight and will not absorb water in this 
manner. 


Dull Days in the Coke Regions 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Jan. 10.—The first ten days of 
the new year have been marked by continued depression 
in the Connellsville bituminous region, in so far as the 
independent operators are concerned. The H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., however, continued to put in more ovens and 
increase its output of coal, its operations now being 


around 90 per cent, as high or higher than for many 


months. 

The Oliver-Snyder Steel Co. is operating at lowest 
ebb for many years. One plant is reported down en- 
tirely while the two others in the county are operating 
not more than two days a week. W. J. Rainey opera- 
tions are reported fair. Some of the others of the 
larger companies in the region are making efforts to 
operate at least two days a week during the readjust- 
ment, but this program is not entirely followed out. A 
large number of the independent operators have closed 
their plants entirely. In a few instances, reports have 
been received of operators bargaining with labor for a 
readjustment whereby operations of the mines could 
continue. The American Manganese Co., employing 
450 men, at Dunbar, this county, announced a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent, effective Jan. 1. The men have 
raised a vigorous protest and only a few have returned 
to work, it is reported. The plant, however, has cur- 
tailed operations temporarily. 

There is no coal or coke market, shipments of spot 
product being almost negligible. Suspension of con- 
tracts continues in order as pertains to coal. Only one 
contract for coke for the new year, of any importance, 
has been reported. The Washington Run Coal & Coke 
Co. has contracted for its first half year output on the 
basis of five to one between coke and pig iron, with a 
minimum of $5.80. The company is operating at full 
capacity. Old officers were re-elected at the annual 
meeting this week. M. M. Cochran, of Uniontown, is 
president; W. Harry Brown, of Pittsburgh, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. H. Price, of Dawson, secretary. 


The Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ill, has an- 
nounced reductions of 10 per cent on all fire box heat- 
ing boilers and 20 per cent on steel tanks used for 
pneumatic water supply purposes. 
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Building Workman 


Morale by Advertising 


Employees of Dodge Mfg. Co. Inspired 
to Make Good the Tribute Paid in the 
Company’s Advertising—Use of Billboard 


BY HARRY BOTSFORD* 


NCULCATING upon its workmen a feeling of per- 

sonal responsibility for the quality of its product 

has been attempted in a novel manner by the Dodge 
Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind., maker of pulleys and power 
transmission equipment. First, the company ran an 
advertisement in the national magazines, the gist of 
which was that a product made by conscientious, faith- 
ful and long-skilled workmen was bound to be reliable. 
Next, the company constructed a large bill board on 
which was reproduced such an advertisement and placed 
t at the entrance of No. 1 plant. This advertisement 
was one of the finest tributes any organization ever 
paid publicly to its employees. To read would cause 
the workman to strive to live up to that tribute. It 
would tend to stimulate morale and pride of craftsman- 
ship. 

During the company’s 1920 advertising campaign, 
t had released nearly all of its advertising with a 
strong “worker-motif’—that is, the organization had 
‘riginated an entirely distinctive type of industrial 
figure, a representative Dodge workman. “Shorty” is 
1 mechanic in one of the Dodge shops and is a real 
flesh and blood individual. The text of the advertising 
dwelt, in many cases, on the tremendous asset Dodge 
had in its thousands of contented and honest workmen 

real artisans who slighted no detail in their work. 
These advertisements accomplished their purpose in 
ne direction as they sueceeded in selling the product 
idvertised. 

But the Dodge people realized that unless they kept 
the employee “sold” on his personal responsibility to 
ill industry and on his inherent pride of craft, that the 

vertising campaign might fall flat. Realizing this, 
billboard was erected. The board is surrounded by 
ups of employees at every opportunity. 

The interest displayed by the men at this plant has 

ed the Dodge people that their idea is funda- 
tally sound and that if the workman reads the 
ard with its “Faithful to All Industry” heading, he 

t be strongly impressed with the confidence his em- 

r has shown in him and that workman cannot help 
have a keener sense of his responsibility to all in- 
try. If workmen get these two points, the Dodge 

argue, the billboard has accomplished its pur- 
Apparently this has been realized, for the 

‘ze people are planning to erect other billboards at 

various plants and have an implicit belief in their 


ation 
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he Dodge Mfg. Co. has several plants at Misha- 
one at Oneida, N. Y., and a Canadian plant 
known as the largest manufacturer of pulleys, 
shaftings, couplings, bearings and all other 


y transmission devices, and has been in business 


Dodge Idea, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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The Dodge company has over 50 welfare 
Naturally 
the company has enjoyed a minimum of labor trouble 


for 38 years. 
plans in active and successful operation. 


and has almost zero labor turnover. Considering these 
facts it will be seen that the latest innovation is not a 
belated scheme or an eleventh hour effort to make a 
satisfied employee. 

The following is the text of the advertisement, re- 
produced on the billboard: 


FAITHFUL TO ALL INDUSTRY 


If the long association of men with each other, with their 
jobs and with their ideals upon which their business is 
founded, has an improving effect upon the products they build, 
then another reason for Dodge domination in the power appli- 
ance field is reached. 


In 1881 a mere handful of men began the Dodge idea of 
factory service; today, among the thousands of employees, 
there are still a few of those pioneers; the same executives 
have had offices since 1893; the ‘“Twenty-five Year Club” has 
a hundred and more members; 
are by no means unusual, 


and ten- or fifteen-year men 


The Dodge organization has grown within itself and among 
its trade by invention, by development, and by the acquisi- 
tion of other worthy products. 


The Dodge ideal has never been out of mind; to build a 
complete line of products that would cost less to install—that 
would “go together’’ right and stay right without supervision 
or repair through long years of trouble-free service. 

To have departed from the manufacture of reliable prod- 
ucts for the sake of novelty or innovation, without regard to 
the fitness of those products for universal factory service, 
would have been to neglect the underlying principles of our 
business. 

So, in the face of competition which frequently offered 
“something new” because it was new, Dodge has continued 
for 38 years, to offer something good because it was reliable 

“Faithful to all industry’’ is a promise for the future as 
well as a record of the past. 

Hundreds of thousands of industrial plants are involved in 
that record: millions of dollars’ worth of products is daily 
dependent upon the faithful performance of Dodge equipment 

We want the power user to regard this proven ability for 
service as a distinct personality—a familiar factor in his 
plant upon which he can base the production and delivery of 
the product he builds. 

Rest assured that the ideals which have carried Dodge to 
the present high recognition of factory owners and factory 
operators will be assiduously maintained. 

Know, also, that there are no prejudices in the Dodge 
organization; any method or product that holds a potential 
fitness to be included in the Dodge line of power transmis- 
sion appliances may become a Dodge product; but only when 
it has proven its reliability upon the Dodge standard of what 
kind of service it shall render. 

Dodge will keep pace with the actual needs of industry, 
but Dodge men will ever remain true to their creed. 

Embodying satisfaction with universal service to industry, 
“Shorty” starts to work ‘‘with the 7 o'clock whistle” all 
over the country and delivers a full day’s work every day. 
You will find a “‘Shorty’’ ready to serve you on the imme- 
diate delivery basis in every Dodge branch and in the estab- 
lishment of every Dodge, Oneida or Keystone dealer. When- 
ever possible, order Dodge products from your dealer; we 
prefer it. : 


Rockwell Direct Reading Hardness Test- 
ing Machine 


A portable direct reading machine, known as the 
Rockwell hardness tester, for hardness tests of steel, 
brass, copper and some of the harder alloys is being 
manufactured and marketed by the Wilson-Maeulen 
Co., 730 East 143rd Street, New York. The principle 
employed, like that in the Brinell testing machine, is 
to apply a known load to a ball penetrator and then 
measure the indentation, but whereas the Brinell ma- 
chine was designed to measure the diameter of the im- 
pression of a %-in. ball, which is measured by remov- 
ing the piece to a microscope, the Rockwell machine is 
designed to measure the depth of impression of a 
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Is Read Directly 
Testing Machine 


Impression of a 1 
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1/16-in. ball which is done directly on the index of the 
machine itself. The small ball of the Rockwell ma- 
chine, it is explained, permits testing wire of smaller 
diameter than can be tested with large ball penetrators 
and the light impressing load used permits testing the 
outer surfaces of even small tubes and those having a 
wall thickness sometimes as thin as 1/32 in. without 
putting a mandrel through the tube. Thin sheet stock 
and such pieces as clock springs can also be tested. 

When making the test for hardness on the Rockwell 
machine, an initial pressure is applied by turning the 
wheel raising the test piece until an index mark shows 
that the initial pressure has been applied. This insures 
that the test piece is held to a firm seating and that the 
ball breaks through dirt, scale or other superficial mat- 
ter. The dial of the index is then turned to zero posi- 
tion and the push button at the base of the machine is 
touched, releasing the major load which is later with- 
drawn, leaving again only the initial pressure and the 
dial then shows the depth of impression made by the 
major load. The indentation, it is explained, is small 
and hardly noticeable. 

The machine weighs approximately 57 lb. and is 
supplied with several tables to accommodate various 
shapes of work. Six tests a minute, it is stated, can 
be made, 


Free Licenses to Use the Microcharacter 


The microcharacter, the instrument described at 
length in THE IRON AGE of Dec. 30, 1920, for testing 
the hardness of metal in terms of the actual individual 
crystals making up the metal, has been patented, but 
the unusual situation is that the patent, taken out by 
Christopher H. Bierbaum, vice-president Lumen Bearing 
Co., Buffalo, and chairman of the bearing metals com- 
mittee of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, has been assigned to the society and may be used 
by manufacturers, who will be licensed without charge. 
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John A. Topping on the Outlook 


Gradual betterment without serious disarrangement 
to business is how John A. Topping, chairman Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., regards the 1921 prospects, particu- 
larly in iron and steel. In an article in the Journal oj 
Commerce, New York, Jan. 3, he discussed the situa- 
tion in part as follows: 

In considering the present prices as compared with 
pre-war prices it may be confidently stated that exist- 
ing values as related to costs are as low if not lower 
than during the pre-war period, and therefore furthe, 
declines in prices are not probable unless heavier re- 
ductions in labor costs are effected than now seems 
reasonable to expect, because labor reductions will be 
regulated largely by living costs, which costs, from 
present levels, will probably recede more slowly in view 
of recent heavy declines in commodities of all lines of 
industry. 

Furthermore, I believe that commodity values, from 
the present level, will, as previously stated, recede 
more slowly and that further adjustments of prices will 
be influenced to a greater extent than heretofore by 
credit deflation and will also follow more nearly the 
general tendency of foreign markets. As to credit de- 
flation this will require time as reductions in public 
debt can only be effected through governmental econ- 


omy. 
In the meantime the world must live, growth of de- 





mand be’ supplied, at least to the extent of the necessi- 
ties of life. In this country we are fortunate in hav- 
ing home markets, which consume approximately 90 
per cent of our manufactured products, and as this 
home market is supported by the living requirements 
of 105,000,000 people, whose purchasing power has not 
been seriously affected by wage reductions or short 
crops, I think it is reasonable to assume that average 
demand is ahead of us, particularly when it is consid- 
ered that as a result of the war there has been dammed 
up a demand, as yet unsatisfied, for increased housing 
capacity and for improved and enlarged transportation 
facilities, which demand should be released gradually, 
as money and credit conditions admit of financing such 
needs. 

I believe that the acute stage in our readjustment 
has been passed and that any further changes or re- 
adjustments which may be necessary in time will be 
brought about gradually and without serious dis- 
arrangement to future business. 


The Remy electric division of the General Motors 


1 
j 


Corporation at Anderson, Ind., has been closed until! 
Jan. 17. The manufacturing departments, except the 
service department, will be closed until Jan. 20, by 
which time, the officers believe, the automobile business 
will begin to show improvement. 








Readjusting While Fiction of War Prevails 


Business Getting Back to Peace Under 






Difficulties—Prospects of the New Year 


—Development of 


——BY OSWALD F. 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—Not since American 
W industry met the challenge of war in 1917 has 
there been a year which promises develop- 
ments at Washington of such importance to industry as 
the coming twelve months. For that reason a survey 
of the prospects for 1921 is more important than a 
retrospect of 1920. The year just passed was marked 
by slow and inadequate attempts on the part of the 
Government and of the country to find a basis of in- 
dustrial readjustment. The primary difficulty lay in 
the fact that the business of making peace was left 
entirely to industry and commerce, while official Wash- 
ington maintained the fiction of a state of war. This 
handicap proved a vital hindrance to the readjustment 
of America’s enormous foreign business, and hampered 
seriously the efforts of industry to gccommodate itself 
to the inevitable deflation at home. 

The iron and steel industry felt this particularly 
and will feel it even more vitally in the readjustment 
which will come in 1921. The relations of the Govern- 
ment to industrial enterprises have always been vital 
to the steel industry because of the magnitude of the 
latter’s operations, and because of its ramifications 
throughout the other industries of the nation. 

At the head of the list of prospective Government 
developments in 1921 stands the problem of the revision 
of the federal taxation laws. Here again the steel in- 
dustry will find a vital interest because the heavy de- 
mands of the industry make necessary the employment 
of highly capitalized corporations which promise to be 
the chief subjects or objects of federal tax interests. 
As I have pointed out in the Washington despatches 
to THE IRON AGB, tax revision will deal largely with 
readjustment of the Government tax upon corporations. 
Chiefly, this is expected to center in the repeal of the 
excess profits tax and a corresponding increase in the 
direct corporation tax, ether in a higher rate of normal 
tax on profits or a tax upon undistributed earnings, 
and probably both. 


Revision of the Tariff 


Coupled with this; and to be handled by the same 
Congressional committees, will come a thorough revi- 
sion of the tariff. This time the revision promises to 
be a revision upward. Whether the steel schedules will 
be increased correspondingly is still a matter of much 
doubt. The exports of iron and steel in every form, 
from ore to the highest point of fabrication, are so 
far in excess of the imports that general increases in 
the iron and steel tariffs seem unlikely. Should Con- 
gress accept the present proposals for a_ protective 
tariff on manganese, chrome, molybdenum, tungsten, 
and other alloy metals, it is likely, of course, that a 
corresponding increase will be placed upon importa- 
_— of high-speed steels and of other alloy-steel 
products, 


Merchant Marine 


SCHUETTE 


But the questions of taxation and tariff are ex- 
pected to monopolize the special attention of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, which will sit throughout the spring 
and summer and probably all of the autumn of 1921. 
Other problems of Government readjustment will be 
relegated, as far as possible, to the regular session 
which will convene in December, 1921. 

The fundamental problem of restoring peace will 
doubtless be dealt with by the new Administration im- 
mediately upon its assumption of power in March. So 
far as Congressional co-operation is necessary in this 
task, it probably will be forthcoming. But the task of 
readjusting the Government’s relations to American 
industry will probably be left to the December session. 
There has been a decided reaction against Government 
interference in industry made necessary by the war. 
During the past year, much of this has been carried 
on under unrepealed war powers. The new Congress 
is expected to make short work of these assumptions of 
authority. The new Administration will come into 
power under pledges of “More business in Government 
and less Government in business.” It will not be pos- 
sible, however, to forecast the extent to which this will 
be applied until President Harding is in the White 
House and the new executive programs are more def- 
initely outlined. Only a part of the Government’s atti- 
tude toward industry can be interpreted from the laws 
that are on the statute books. It is their execution and 
administration, chiefly through the Department of Jus- 
tice, but also by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission and other agencies, that 
determine the final extent of federal control of com- 
merce and of industry. The reaction against this fed- 
eral control was emphasized during the past year by 
the revelations of the mismanagement of the United 
States Shipping Board. 

It figured also in the return of the railroads to pri- 
vate control. ‘ 

There is another problem in which Governmental 
interest is being reawakened by the crisis through 
which industry is passing. This is the employment 
problem. During the war the Government took hold of 
the situation because of the scarcity of labor. Its chief 
interest at that time was directed to a distribution of 
workers in the war industries. When the war was over 
and the occasion for this interest ceased and despite 
the efforts of the United States Employment Service 
to maintain its organization at Uncle Sam’s expense, 
Congress refused an appropriation. 

Now the Government’s attention is being redirected 
to this problem, not by the scarcity of labor but by the 
scarcity of jobs. The growth of unemployment is be- 
coming more serious and new efforts are being made 
to revive the employment service which, since the cessa- 
tion of direct appropriations, has been maintained in 
skeleton form by the Department of Labor. 


Disposal of Surplus Stocks by the Government 


HE disposal of the Government’s surplus stocks of 


steel and other items still on hand as the result of 

‘he war caused far more trouble to the Government in 
1920 than to the industries involved. None of the surplus 
«Tt proved sufficient seriously to affect prices. The dis- 
posal of machine tools which had worried machine tool 
manufacturers at the beginning of 1920 progressed 
wily. A variety of methods were tried, but the plan 
issuing a catalog of all the Government’s surplus 

achine tools was given up early in the year. It was 
nally decided to sell all these tools by advertising bul- 
“ns issued from a number of district headquarters. 
‘s a result, all of the tools that could be used for gen- 


of 
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eral work and which had been listed as surplus at the 
beginning of the year were disposed of during 1920. 
Something like $500,000 worth of general purpose ma- 
chine tools has been declared surplus within the past 
four months and is now awaiting sale at Port Newark, 
Picatinny Arsenal, Rochester, and Philadelphia. There 
are still several million dollars’ worth—based on orig- 
inal cost—of special machine tools such as gun-boring 
tools, for which the Government has not been able to 
find a market and which, therefore, are being sold on a 
tonnage basis. To November, 1920, the War Depart- 
ment had disposed of machine tools costing $27,001,532 
for $11,901,257, a recovery value of 44 per cent. Be- 
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sides this, it obtained $2,343,165 for tools whose orig- 
inal cost to the Government it has not been able to as- 
certain. Machinery and engineering equipment costing 
$18,091,800 were sold for $9,207,480; while $716,792 
was obtained by the sale of similar equipment whose 
original purchase price is not of record. A little more 
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than $30,000,000 was realized from the sale o 
ferrous metals, including scrap. Of this $19,306,00 
represents the proceeds of property costing $85,212.88; 
—a recovery percentage of 23—while $10,689,460 re; 
resents the sale of property whose original cost is r: 
corded as unknown. 


Government and Its Relations to the Railroads 


HE steel industry had a vital interest in the Govern- 

ment’s relations to the railroads of the country dur- 
ing 1920. Under executive order the roads were turned 
back to their owners by President Wilson on March 1, 
after being controlled by the Government during the 
greater part of the war. On the same date, the new 
transportation act became effective. Under this act, 
the railroads were guaranteed the standard return for 
a period of six months thereafter. This guaranty has 
cost the Government about $650,000,000. 

Immediately following the return of the roads, the 
railroads requested increased freight and passenger 
rates under the provision of the transportation act, 
which provided that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should adjust rates so as to yield an average re- 
turn of 5% per cent on the value of the property in- 
vested by groups of roads. The railroads urged that 
the return be made 6 per cent, the additional one-half 
per cent being permitted under the act as a means of 
providing for additions and betterments. The commis- 
sion held that the roads should have the full 6 per 
cent as a means of making possible their rehabilita- 
tion, and in August announced increases in rates rang- 
ing from 20 to 40 per cent. The increased rates became 
effective, so far as interstate rates were concerned, a 
few days in advance of Sept. 1, when the Government 
guaranty expired. The earnings of the railroads since 
Sept. 1 have been disappointing, the increase failing 
to bring the total up to the average of 6 per cent. 
However, the railroads have no intention of asking for 
further increases until the present rates have had a 
thorough try-out. 


The Regulation of Rates 

One of the significant railroad developments of the 
year has concerned intrastate rates. Under decisions 
recently rendered, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion assumed jurisdiction in States where State com- 
missions have refused to increase the intrastate rates 
to the level of the new interstate rates. The commis- 
sion has ordered increases in intrastate rates under 
broader authority given in the transportation act to 
adjust intrastate rates where they may be discrimin- 
atory as relating to interstate commerce. The State 
commissions have resisted this action on the ground 
that it destroyed their rate-making authority and pro- 
pose to fight the matter through to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Railroad officials claim important developments 
toward increased efficiency of the roads since their re- 
turn to private control. It is shown that the average 
movement per freight car per day has increased from 
22.3 to 28.6 miles, and the average load per car has 
increased from 28.3 to 30 tons. Traffic during the year 
has been the heaviest in the history of the country. 
Freight loaded has several times exceeded 1,000,000 
cars per week, which was the record established during 
the most active period of the war. 

The transportation act gave the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission broader powers in several respects, 
among them being authority to issue priority orders 
to control traffic and authority over the issuance of se- 
curities. Under its new powers the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission took steps to clear up the freight 
congestion which followed strikes of switchmen and 
other railroad employees, and also issued a number of 
orders designed to insure the movement of coal during 
the summer months in order to avoid a shortage in the 
present winter. As a result of these priority orders, 
needs of New England and the Northwest as well as 
other parts of the country appear to have been taken 
care of adequately. The priority orders resulted in 
considerable difficulty for the steel and building mate- 
rial industries early in the summer, the open top cars 


needed for the movement of steel products being di 
verted for the transportation of coal. 


Merchant Marine 


The year 1920 has also been an important one in 
the development of the American merchant marine, a 
development vitally affecting the iron and steel indus 
try of the United States. The new shipping act was 
enacted in June. This measure contained various fea- 
tures designed to aid in building up American shipping 
There has been considerable delay in making its pro- 
visions operative, the President having made no ap 
pointments of members of the enlarged Shipping Board 
until November. With the tenure of office of the seven 
members of the board uncertain as a result of the prob- 
able refusal of the Senate to confirm the appointments, 
it has not been possible for them to accomplish much 
up to date. 

One of the important provisions of the shipping 
act, the section that provides that preferential export 
rail rates shall not apply except on commodities to be 
carried in American vessels, has not become effective 
because of a showing that sufficient American ships 
are not yet available to handle the Pacific traffic. En- 
forcement of this section has been suspended indefi- 
nitely by the Interstate Commerce Commission at the 
request of the Shipping Board. 

Another important section of the shipping act di- 
rected the President to abrogate commercial treaties 
with other nations which prevent the imposition of 
discriminating duties or tonnage taxes. President Wil- 
son has refused to carry out this mandate and in con- 
sequence no step has been taken to make this provision 
effective. 

Operation of merchant ships owned by the Ship- 
ping Board developed numerous difficulties during the 
year. One of the developments of the year was the 
adoption of a new form of agency contract between the 
Shipping Board and ship operators under which the 
operators are allowed 5 per cent of the gross receipts 
from exports and 2.5 per cent of the gross receipts from 
imports. This scheme is not entirely satisfactory, and 
there is a good deal of agitation for a bare boat char- 
ter arrangement. 


Costs of Production 


Early in the year, the Federal Trade Commission 
undertook to obtain monthly reports from steel, coke 
and coal producers relative to costs of production. 
The coal producers objected first and obtained tem- 
porary injunction restraining the commission from re- 
quiring these monthly reports. Steel producers then 
showed a similar disinclination to furnish the detailed 
reports requested. The commission brought proceed- 
ings against two steel companies which had failed to 
furnish the reports. These proceedings were not 
pushed after 20 steel companies had brought manda- 
mus proceedings in the District of Columbia against 
the commission. A temporary restraining order was 
issued against the commission on which further pro- 
ceedings will take place in the near future in order 
to obtain a final determination of the issues involved 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Curtailment of Credits 

Foreign and domestic credits are so important to 
the steel industry that it has watched with particular 
interest the readjustment efforts of the Federal Re- 
serve System. In May the Federal Reserve Board 
held a conference with the members of the advisory 
council and Class A directors of the system at which 
the word went out to bring about a rigid curtailm-"t 
of credit for non-essentials. The board did not attempt 
to define essential industry but left it to the banks 
to say what classes should be afforded credit. This 
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action had a pronounced effect. Speculative loans 
were reduced in the New York district and there was 
a tightening up all along the line. The policy affected 
the automobile industry, the banks refusing to con- 
tinue liberal credit arrangements under which auto- 
mobiles have been purchased by many in the past. 

So far as total loans have been concerned, there 
has been no contraction during the year but, instead, 
an expansion. While the curtailment of credit has 
applied to various industries, it has been the intention 
of the Federal Reserve Board that liberal credit 
should be extended to essential industries. The offi- 
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cials of the board have attempted vainly to prove that 
they did not intend any contraction of credit for agri- 
cultural purposes. Agriculture has been up in arms be- 
cause sufficient credit has not been available to enable 
the producers to hold their crops until better prices 
could be obtained. The falling prices have hit agri- 
culture harder than some other industries. The credit 
problem, however, has affected all classes of industry 
and the solution is not yet in sight. To the credit of 
the Federal Reserve system, it is claimed that the needs 
of the situation have been met much better than 
possibly could have been done under the former system. 





Vicissitudes of Exporting in 1920 


What Has Been the Result of Labor Troubles Here, Finan- 
cial Troubles Abroad and Adverse Exchange Movements 


(. BRITAIN with large orders for merchant 
ships from domestic and foreign sources, pur- 
hased heavily in 1920 of ship plates and tank plates, 
angles and bars, to the extent of about 142,488 gross 
tons of ship plates in the first nine months of the year. 
Japan, however, was the heaviest purchaser of this 
material, showing a total of ship and tank plates for 
the first nine months of 209,473 gross tons, of which 
37,807 gross tons, or about 62 per cent, was shipped 
n the first quarter of the year, when Japanese buying 
was the heaviest. 

Japanese shipyards despite the present depression 
are still showing intense activity, not only in shipbuild- 
ing materials but in cranes, machine tools and other 
equipment. The Imperial government stands’ behind 
the shipbuilders, evidenced by a proposed tariff law in- 
creasing the duty on iron and steel, but providing that 
shipyards unable to obtain sufficient material from do- 
mestic sources shall be reimbursed to the extent of the 
duty paid on imports. 


First Serious Setback to Exporting 


The first serious curtailment to export trade oc- 
irred about April 1, when, following the withdrawal 
f financial support by the Japanese government, the 
Yokohama Savings Bank failed, carrying with it sev- 
eral reputable institutions. This was followed by nu- 
merous financial difficulties of other banks and export- 
rs, who without financial backing were unable to carry 
the heavy tonnages, in many instances speculative, that 
had been purchased in answer to the frenzied demand 
for material immediately following the war. Much of 
ths material was purchased c.i.f. Japanese port and in 
most cases cancellation was practically impossible. 
\dded to their other difficulties the Japanese faced a 
merchants boycott by the Chinese. 

Shipments of old orders continued and Yokohama, 
Osaka and other ports became appallingly congested 
with warehouses filled, piers overflowing and all avail- 
ible space occupied. These shipments continued until 
\ugust, when the greater part of the back tonnages 
ad been delivered. September shipments were small, 
-5,616 gross tons, or about 45 per cent less than 
\ugust, which was smaller than the preceding months. 
Forced to dispose of stocks in order to obtain cash, 
‘ealers in Japan reduced quotations until toward the 
nd of June prices reached what was believed to be the 
west level. During July and early in August there 
‘s a slight recovery but about Aug. 15, a new decline 

n and on Dee. 1, prices of most materials had 
‘ached a new low level, with pig iron of Japanese 
r gin, which had steadily fluctuated during the period 

‘epression between yen 90 and yen 95, quoted at yen 

with few transactions. Japanese exporters and 

°rs in close touch with Japanese affairs predict but 

‘improvement of Japan as an importer of iron and 

luring the coming year. 


Shift to Dutch East Indies 


“ollowing the elimination of Japan as an importer 
ron and steel, exporters to Far Eastern markets 


found a substitute but on a far smaller scale in the 
Dutch East Indes and also continued for a time to sell 
some material to China. But to add to the difficulties 
of the American exporter, on April |, about the date 
of the failure of the Yokohama Savings Bank, the out- 
law switchmen’s strike was declared and during April, 
May, June and July the railroad congestion at the 
ports, particularly New York and later Philadelphia, 
became so great as to delay shipments for weeks and 
months. The result was often cancellations and almost 
always an added expense to exporters in handling cars, 
paying storage and inability to collect on letters of 
credit as soon as expected. 

Until mid-summer, South American markets, chiefly 
Argentina and Brazil continued active, but at this time 
exchange with these countries declined and they could 
not dispose of their own products at prices more than 
15 to 25 per cent of what they had expected to obtain 
for them. While the Argentine Republic purchased 
fairly large tonnages of rails during the spring and early 
summer, shipments of steel rails of all kinds declined 
to 357 gross tons in September against August ship- 
ments of 2882 gross tons. With the exchange rate ad- 
verse, large buying ceased and exporters suffered 
numerous cancellations. 


Rise and Fall of German Purchases 


Although Germany bought in a small way in the 
United States, with the mark at from lc. to 2c., most 
of her buying was indirect, being financed through 
other European countries. Early in the spring and 
until summer, German firms purchased pig iron in 
small lots, the buying being financed through Holland, 
which bought machine tools and other manufactures 
from Germany. Later, when Germany had begun to 
export to other markets and the exchange value of the 
mark was approaching 3c., an order was placed with 
an American export house for several thousand tons 
of ship plates and shapes for German shipyards and 
dollar credits were opened in New York. Other large 
orders of plates were mentioned at this time, but the 
decline of the mark to a little better than 1c. soon after 
this transaction prevented further large purchases. 


Belgian Buying 


Until March of this year, Belgium was a large buyer 
of soft rerolling billets, pig iron, tin plate and some 
spiegeleisen, purchasing a total of about 40,000 gross 
tons of billets during the first ten months of the year, 
the greater part of which was shipped in the spring. 
Sales of spiegeleisen continued to be made to Belgian 
buyers until the price reached $70 per ton when pur- 
chasing practically ceased. Belgian buying continued 
through the spring until more blast furnaces had been 
blown in there, more mills had resumed operation and 
the coal shortage had become less acute through better 
shipments from Germany on the indemnity and on in- 
creased production from Belgian and French mines. 
Toward the end of May, Belgium not only produced 
enough material for her own consumption but entered 
export markets in a small way and ly August Belgian 
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billets were offered in England at a better price than 
the quotations of American manufacturers. 

Early in August the price decline in Belgium, which 
is still evident began to assume serious proportions 
and prices of practically all kinds of material have been 
constantly reduced. These reductions, coupled with 
the adverse exchange rates have brought Belgian prices 
far below the American prices for practically all semi- 
finished and finished products and have aided in shut- 
ting the door of European trade to the American ex- 
porter. 

Conditions of British Trade 

During the first quarter of 1920, the United King- 
dom purchased heavily of ship plates and semi-finished 
material in the United States. With the high prices 
for all iron and steel products prevailing in England, 
American exporters were able to compete favorably 
with the British product in both price and quality, 
despite the exchange and American high prices. As 
the year advanced and British plants began to resume 
peace-time production, there was some curtailment of 
these purchases, which would probably have been 
greater but for the industrial difficullies through which 
the British producers passed. 

As Belgium increased production and Germany re: 
entered export trade in the summer, cheaper material 
began to appear in England, until by September British 
manufacturers were speaking of the influx of cheap 
material from the continent as “dumping” and were 
advocating legislation to prevent it. According to the 
British Board of Trade, the returns for September show 
that imports from Belgium in two items alone, wrought 
iron bars and angles, billets and blooms were 100 per 
cent greater than in August, while the total of 27,063 
gross tons in importations of sheets and plates from 
continental sources represented an increase of well over 
100 per cent of the August figure. Forced by this influx 


Lead and Zinc in 1920 


The mine output of lead and zine and the refinery 
output of lead in the United States increased greatly 
in 1920, after declines in 1919, and the smelter output 
of zinc was but a little under that of 1919, according 
to a statement by C. E. Siebenthal, of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, compiled from reports and estimates by 
producers and others. 

The production of primary domestic desilverized 
lead in 1920 was about 215,000 net tons, of soft lead 
about 189,000 tons, and of desilverized soft lead about 
70,000 tons, making a total output from domestic ores 
of about 474,000 tons of refined lead, compared with 
424,433 tons in 1919, made up of 208,751 tons of de- 
silverized lead, 147,744 tons of soft lead, and 67,938 
tons of desilverized soft lead. The output of lead 
smelted and refined from foreign ore and bullion was 
about 64,000 tons, compared with 57,787 tons in 1919. 
The total lead smelted or refined in the United States 
was thus about 538,000 tons, compared with 482,220 
tons in 1919. The production of antimonial dead was 
nearly 12,000 tons, against 13,874 tons in 1919. The 
exports of lead of foreign origin were about 22,500 
tons and of lead of domestic origin about 3,000 tons, 
compared with 42,912 tons and 10,510 tons, respec- 
tively, in 1919, a decline of nearly 28,000 tons in the 
total exports. The imports of refined pig lead, which 
for the years 1916 to 1919 inclusive had been a little 
over 5000 tons a year, jumped in 1920 to about 34,000 
tons. This was a result of the relations of the New 
York and London prices and the rate of exchange, which 
not only made it profitable to reimport domestic lead 
into the United States (which came in duty-free) but 
also to import foreign pig lead. Up to the end of 
November 9425 tons of refined lead had come in from 
Mexico, 1680 tons from France, and 12,978 tons from 
England. Some transshipped Spanish and Australian 


lead is included in these quantities. 

The production of primary metallic zinc from do- 
mestic ores in 1920 was about 449,000 tons and from 
foreign ores about 14.000 tons, a total of 463,000 tons, 
compared with 452,272, 13,471 and 465,743 tons, re- 
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of low priced material to take some action, Belgian and 
German billets were selling £7, to £8 under the domestic 
product and wire products were being sold at less than 
the production cost in England, and British producers 
began numerous reductions of price in November. 

In September Cuban buyers became involved in 
financial difficulties, produced by the break of the Cuban 
sugar market and purchasers of iron, steel and machin- 
ery, who were unable to finance their orders, were forced 
to cancel. In October a moratorium was declared. 

As the year drew to a close, numerous exporters 
began reducing personnel and taking other measures to 
lower their overhead expenses, and from August on 
there were a number of failures and liquidations of com- 
panies, some of whigh were organized during the war 
and others that had been in business for a longer period. 

Buying Foreign Material for Export 


One large dealer in iron and steel for export and 
domestic trade offered in the fall tonnages of Belgian 
material to New York exporters for direct shipment to 
foreign markets and some material toward the end of 
the year has been purchased in Belgium by American 
exporters for shipment to customers in South America 
and the Dutch East Indies. 

While a falling market is one preventive of buying 
from export markets, the exchange rate is considered 
by most exporters as the greatest obstacle. In most 
markets, buyers placing orders in Belgium and Germany 
or through London do so to their advantage in exchange, 
while transactions with the United States represent a 
loss. Argentina finds a loss of more than 21 per cent in 
dealing with America; Italy faces a loss of more than 
82 per cent on the lira; French buyers lose 70 per cent 
in dollar transactions and the British pound sterling is 
27 per cent off. Even Sweden must consider a loss of 
30 per cent in American purchases and buyers in the 
Dutch East Indies pay 45 per cent more than normal. 


spectively, in 1919. Of the output of domestic zinc in 
1920 about 51,000 tons consisted of electrolytic zinc, as 
compared with 27,056 tons in 1919. In addition to pri- 
mary zinc there was an output of about 20,000 tons of 
redistilled secondary zinc, compared with 19,748 tons 
in 1919, making a total supply of distilled zine and 
electrolytic zinc in 1920 of 483,000 tons, of which 81,000 
tons was high grade zinc, 34,000 tons intermediate, 
51,000 tons select and brass special, and 317,000 tons 
prime western. The production of the corresponding 
grades in 1919 was 45,377, 39,173, 140,917, and 260,024 
tons, respectively, a total of 485,491 tons. Of the total 
output of primary zinc in 1920, about 111,000 tons was 
made in Illinois, as against 118,340 tons in 1919; 
42,000 tons in Kansas, as against 43,942 tons; 110,000 
tons in Oklahoma, as against 121,988 tons; 30,000 tons 
in Arkansas, as against 31,437 tons; and 74,000 tons 
in Pennsylvania, as against 67,521 tons. 

The exports of zinc made from foreign ores were 
about 28,500 tons and those of zinc made from domes- 
tic ores were about 86,000 tons, compared with exports 
of 16,789 and 129,508 tons respectively in 1919. The 
exports of domestic zinc included about 12,000 tons of 
sheet zine, as against 19,762 tons in 1919. The ap- 
parent consumption of primary zinc during 1920 was 
about 324,000 tons, compared with 323,964 tons in 1919 
and 423,792 tons in 1918. 

At the end of November 66,700 retorts were re- 
ported in operation out of a total of 156,693 retorts, as 
compared with 95,000 out of 157,456 on June 30, 1920, 
and with 107,500 out of 157,004 at the end of 1919. 
Advices late in December put the number of retorts 
expected to be in operation at the end of the year as 
about 52,500, or one-third of the total. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has 
taken an order from the Western Maryland Railway 
for an improved boat loading plant for loading coal 
cargoes and bunker coal in all sizes of vessels from 
small schooners and tugs to 20.000 ton ships. This 
equipment will be installed in Port Covington, Balti- 
more, at an expense of over $250,000, exclusive of the 
supporting pier. 
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Chemical Irritants in Cutting Oils 


Skin troubles caused by chemical irritants in cut- 
ing oils have led to an investigation by the research 
taff of E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, who have 
found that the organically-eombined hydrocarbon sul- 
phonates in mineral oils, a# well as oils of the paraffin 
series, are the chief offenders, irritating the skin and 
illowing bacteria to enter the hair pockets and pores, 
naking pimples and boils. 

First the workmen experience small black horny 
lugs or blackheads, according to the National Safety 
News of Dec. 27, 1920. If unattended, or if contact 
with the oil continues, these grow in size and give the 
skin a roughened appearance. Later these impactea 
pores become inflamed and red blotches appear on the 
skin. Then the bacteria, which are on the skin under 
normal conditions or are carried in the polluted oil, 
nter the inflammations and cause the pimples or boils. 

Another factor of irritation are the fine particles of 
netal which cut the skin. These may be removed from 
he continuously-used oil by filtration, while the oil 
may be purified by boiling for an hour at a tempera- 
ture of 140 deg. Fahr. 


Pressed Steel Platforms 


The pressed steel platforms shown in an accom- 
panying illustration are one of the products of the 
recently erected plant of the Powell Pressed Steel Co., 
Hubbard, Ohio. The pressed steel platforms are formed 
old on the large press shown at the right in one illus- 
tration. The size of the platforms, it is explained, is 
limited only by the largest size sheet and plate that 
the mills can furnish. The corrugations are % in. deep 
and 1% in wide, spaced on 6 in. centers. It is pointed 
jut that by having the corrugations as close as 6 in. 
ind % in. deep, the strength is materially increased 
ver that provided by a greater center spacing or more 
shallow depth of the corrugations. Platforms are 
made in Nos, 7, 9, 10 and 12 gage material, and if spe- 
cial racks or bins are required they can be attached 
to the platforms. 

The usual capacity for handling pressed steel 
stampings is provided by the two presses shown, as 
they will handle material up to 13 ft. 6 in. in length 


re ssed Steel Platforms Shown in the Insert Are Produced Cold on the Press 
ne two presses will handle material up to 13 ft. 6 in. in length and will 
draw the stampings to a depth of 20 in. 
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and will draw the stampings to a depth of 20 in. 
Stampings for automobiles, agricultural machinery and 
special stampings of various kinds are also manu- 
factured. 


Daniel M. Luehrs Co. Organized 


The Daniel M. Luehrs Co., Cleveland, was recently 
organized to engage in industrial engineering and has 
established offices and laboratories at 2015 East 65th 
Street. Daniel Luehrs, who is president of the com- 
pany, was formerly with the McCreary Engineering 
Co., Toledo, later with the American Blower Co., De- 
troit, and served in the ordnance department during the 
war. The company’s laboratories will be in charge of 
C. A. Breed, metallurgist, who was connected with the 
General Electric Co. for 10 years, and E. M. Huemann, 
chemist, who has been connected with the chemical 
laboratories of various industrial companies. H. W. 
Hough, formerly chief electrical engineer with the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., and having wide 
experience in power plant design, will handle the com- 
pany’s electrical work. Another member of the organi- 
zation is S. J. Brady, who has had experience with vari- 
ous companies in the design and operation of electric 
furnaces. The Luehrs company will design industrial 
plants, lay out and install equipment, engage in re- 
search work and design special machinery. 


The Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., Sharon, Pa., has been 
reorganized as an Ohio corporation under the name of 
the Stewart Furnace Co., and the new company has 
taken over the business and property of the old interest, 
which operated for years as a Pennsylvania co-partner- 
ship association. There is no change, however, in the 
ownership. Harvey H. Brown is president of the com- 
pany; Fayette Brown, vice-president; Samuel McClure, 
second vice-president and general manager and George 
Nichols, secretary and treasurer. 


The Pattern Manufacturers’ Association of Indian- 
apolis has been organized, with no capital stock, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the pattern manufacturing busi- 
ness. The directors are Peter Lambertus, W. J. Calla- 
han, I, W. Smith, M. C. Greuling, T. E. Miller, C. J. 
Gisler and Jos. Emminger, Jr. 
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Machine for Grinding Eyes of Leaf 
Springs 

A new No. 220 motor driven grinder especially 
equipped for grinding the eyes of leaf springs is an- 
nounced by the Badger Tool Co., Beloit, Wis. The pur- 
pose is to grind each eye down to required length to 
fit the spring shackle. The spring grinding attachment 
consists of a support carrying a sliding ram which is 
caused to move in and out between the grinding wheels 
by rack and pinion driven by the crank shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The eye of the spring rests 
in a hardened V-block attached to the rear end of the 
ram and adjustable upright lugs locate the spring so 
that the ends of the eye are ground parallel to the gen- 
eral axis of the entire spring. A quick acting clamp 








Double Spindle Badger Grind- 
er Equipped for Grinding the 
Eyes of Leaf Springs. Each 
spindle is driven by a 5-hp 
motor and a %-hp. motor 
drives the water pump 


screw locks this spring in position. A sheet metal pan 
incloses this spring grinding attachment, which to- 
gether with the wheel hoods and drip pans, completely 
surround the machine base and confine the grinding 
compound and return it to the tank attached to the rear 
of the machine. 

This is a complete motor driven unit, each spindle 
being equipped with special fully inclosed 5-hp. motors 
and a %-hp. motor drives the water pump. Machine 
motors are of special construction and fitted with both 
radial and thrust ball bearings. The 16-in. diameter 
cylinder wheels are mounted in Badger cylinder wheel 
chucks. In operation the spring is clamped in posi- 
tion, the two grinding wheels brought up to a stop and 
the spring passed back and forth between the grinding 
wheels. 

The machine is of double spindle type and is made 
of many classes of parallel surface grinding in both 
belt and motor drive and equipped for both wet or dry 
grinding. 


Steel Casting Plants and Iron Foundries 


The Best Steel Casting Co., Oakland, Cal., during 
1920 built an up-to-date iron foundry with a capacity of 
about 800 tons of iron castings per month. It is equipped 
with three cupolas and one 10-ton and one 5-ton travel- 
ing crane and five small ones with two 1-ton cranes in 
addition to five core ovens and two drying ovens. This 
new foundry is housed in a building about 360 ft. long 
by 40 ft. wide, and bays on each side of about 30 ft. 
each, making a total width of about 100 ft. 

Isaac G. Johnson & Co., Spuyten Duyvil, New York 
City, in 1921 will install one 3-ton electric furnace, the 
estimated annual capacity of which in steel castings is 
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7200 net tons. This equipment takes the place of two 
side blow convertors, removed, which had a capacity 
of 4500 tons per year. This change indicates a net gain 
in capacity of steel castings of 2700 tons per year. 

The Adamson Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, last year 
enlarged its open-hearth furnace. This previously had a 
capacity of 10 tons and it has been rebuilt so that the 
output will be 15 tons per heat, thus increasing the 
open-hearth capacity of the plant 50 per cent. This fur- 
nace will be started early this year. 

The Lundin Steel Casting: Co., Neponset, Mass., last 
year installed a new 5-ton open-hearth furnace double 
the capacity of the one used in 1919, which it replaces. 

The National Steel Foundries, Milwaukee, Wis., pro- 
ducers of open-heartk, semi-steel and gray iron castings, 
is building an addition to its steel foundry 180 by 166 
ft., in which are being installed two new 20-ton open- 
hearth furnaces. This will increase the capacity of the 
company to approximately 12,000 tons of finished cast- 
ings per year. It is expected that the new capacity 
will be in operation early in February. 

The Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, Ohio, is 
adding one 6-ton electric furnace to its present capacity. 

The Superior Steel Casting Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., last year added a new malleable casting unit with 
a capacity of 9000 tons per year. 

The Baltimore Malleable Iron & Steel Casting Co., 
Baltimore, Md., last year installed two new annealing 
furnaces and one 25-ton melting furnace and contem- 
plates erecting three additional annealing and one addi- 
tional melting furnace this year, all for producing mal- 
leable iron. 


To Organize New York Section of Indus- 
trial Cost Association 


A meeting will be held in New York at the rooms 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, on the evening of Jan. 
20, at 8 o’clock, to organize a New York section of the 
Industrial Cost Association. 

A number of the national officers and directors of 
the association will be present and tell of this move- 
ment which has been inaugurated for the general wel- 
fare of American industry, and how the individual! 
manufacturer can be benefited by membership in the 
association. In addition, a prominent speaker is ex- 
pected to impress upon the manufacturers present th« 
importance of cost control. 

A. A. Alles, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the associa 
tion, Peoples Bank Building, Pittsburgh, says the asso- 
ciation is accumulating a lot of valuable informatio: 
which is to be placed at the disposal of members and 
local sections. It is quite generally recognized, he em 
phasizes, that there is a great difference between 
cost accounting for accounting purposes and the 
standardization and development of costs for the pur- 
pose of industrial control. For that reason, the as- 
sociation is not concerned in any way with- organiza- 
tions promoted by professional accountants and oper- 
ated entirely for accounting and professional purposes 
The Industrial Cost Association is an organization of 
executives of manufacturing concerns and manufactur- 
ing associations who are interested in cost from 2 
manufacturing point of view. 

Cost short-cuts of member companies will be made 
available to members, but the association plans to ¢ 
further than this and explain why certain things aré 
done. The association’s plans comprehend developing 
principles and policies which have a universal applica 
tion entirely independent of the mechanism through 
which they are applied. 

Those interested in the meeting are invited tc 
communicate with the chairman of the New York 
organization committee, F. W. Kennedy, Electric Re- 
view, 1736 Park Row Building, New York, or with 
Mr. Alles. 


The Jenkins Brothers Co., Bridgeport, Conn., manu 
facturer of valves, distributed a Christmas bonus to 
employees on a basis of 10 per cent of their earnings 
for the year. About 750 operatives are engaged at the 
plant, the distribution totaling about $100,000. 
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Manufacturing Reamer 


A manufacturing reamer made in three body types 

shell reamer, straight shank machine reamer and 
taper shank machine reamer—is announced by the 

‘sholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. In these body 
ypes any of the following blades are interchangeable: 
ight-hand spiral for fast reaming in steel; left-hand 
piral for fine finish in steel, aluminum and bronze; 
ind straight blades for cast iron work. This assort- 
ent of body types and blades is emphasized as meet- 
ng all requirements of machine reaming. The reamer, 
t is explained, is especially suited for reaming large 
uantities of duplicate work and will stand without 


mer Made in Three Body Types and with Interchangeable 
Blades for Various Requirements of Machine Reaming, 
Especially for Duplicate Work in Large Quantities 


njury to itself, much heavier feeds than those usually 
employed in reaming. It can be readily adjusted in 
the tool room but is so constructed that the machine 
yperator is not likely to attempt adjustment, thus re- 
ng the chances of holes being reamed inaccurately. 
\s shown in the accompanying illustration, the 
reamer body is milled with a suitable number of blade 
its which are wide and comparatively shallow. The 
les are high speed steel ground on the sides and 
toms so that they not only fit snugly in the blade 
ts, but are interchangeable. The blades are sup- 
rted against end thrust by the reamer body itself. 
screws shown only retain the blade in the slot 
lo not take any appreciable strain of the cut. 
en worn below size the blades can be packed up 
tin foil underlay stock which is furnished. This 
stment may be repeated several times, and when 
lades are finally worn out they may be replaced 

new ones. 


Credit Men Propose Tax Reforms 


e on Federal taxation of the National 


ion of 


Credit Men has published a book en- 
“The Undistributed Earnings Tax—a plan to 
e current year’s earnings of corporations not dis- 
ed.” This tax is being considered by Congress to 
e place of the excess profits tax. Copies of the 
lave been sent to all members of Congress and 
isands of business men. Among the recommenda- 
f the committee are, elimination of the excess 
tax; elimination of the corporation income tax; 
s from current earnings to be subject to the 
tax in the hands of the individual; substitution 
rporation undistributed earnings tax at graduated 
lividends which are paid from earnings of prior 
n which the corporation has paid the undis- 
earnings tax, not to be considered as income 
ndividual shareholder; dividends may not be 
m surplus until earnings of current year have 
used for that purpose; adjustment of rates 
n on personal incomes (both normal and sur- 
neet the requirements from income taxes. 


“arpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., has closed 
‘y all departments at its plant, affecting about 


Violation of Anti-Trust Laws Charged 


The Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore, has filed 
suit for $2,250,000 against the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation of New York and affiliated companies, 
charging violations of the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust acts and the Federal Trade Commission act. The 
suit was filed last week in the United States District 
Court, Baltimore. The other firms named in the suit, 
which represents threefold damages, are the Uniop 
Carbide Co., the Union Carbide Sales Co., Oxweld 
Acetylene Co., Oxweld Railroad Service Co., Linde Air 
Products Co., Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., and the Davis- 
Bournonville Co. 

The Baltimore company also filed suit for $250,000 
damages against the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
of Chicago, charging failure to make fair, prompt and 
accurate reports upon certain of the Milburn company’s 
apparatus and also charging discrimination. 

In the larger suit it is charged that the defendant 
entered into unlawful combinations and conspiracies to 
eliminate competition and monopolize the industry coh- 
trolling the manufacture and sale of carbide, oxygen 
gas, acetylene gas, acetylene generators and apparatus 
used in the welding and cutting industry. It also is 
charged that interlocking boards of directors had been 
elected and retained and that the defendant repeatedly 
published and circulated false reports that the plaintiff 
would not be able to perform its contracts or properly 
care for its customers; and made other false represen- 
tations. 


Bench Tapping Machine 


A bench tapping machine with a capacity to 5/16 
in. has been placed on the market by the Taylor-Shantz 
Co., 478 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. The ma- 
chine taps when pressure is applied to the work and 
reverses when pulled away. A Jacobs chuck is in- 
cluded in the equipment. 

A leather faced friction disk between the pulleys 
minimizes the danger of broken taps. No countershaft 
is necessary as the machine can be driven off the line 


A Leather Faced Friction Disk Between the Pulleys Minimizes 
Danger of Broken Taps on New Bench Tapping Machine 


shaft with one straight and one crossed belt. The bed 
is 5 x 7% in.; the length of spindle and chuck, 12% 
in.; the height to top of pulleys, 6% in., and weight, 
21 Ib. 


Ball Bearing Centers for Lathes and Grinders 


Ball bearing centers designed for lathes and grind- 
ers and known as frictionless centers are recent 
products of the Snellex Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
The ball bearing construction, it is explained, permits 
the work to be speeded up to obtain maximum produc- 
tion and also makes it possible to produce with a high 
degree of uniformity work of extreme precision. Other 
advantages claimed follow: It eliminates friction be- 
tween work and center, saves center grinding, elimi- 
nates chattering of the work, does away with worn or 
burnt centers and with lubricating between center and 
work, and also prevents worn or burnt center holes in 
work, particularly in soft metals. 
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Power Press with Pressure Range to 
20 Tons 


A power press, flexible as to the amount of power 
applied, has been brought out by the General Mfg. 
Co., Detroit. The pressure exerted upon the work 
ranges from a few pounds to 20 tons, and is entirely 
dependent upon and in direct relation to the pressure 
applied by the operator on the foot pedal. It is pointed 
out that the flexibility in power equips the press for 
straightening work and the 18 in. ram stroke and ad- 
justable knee, allowing a maximum distance of 28 in. 
Letween the table and the ram, gives a wide range t 
push broaching, pressing in bushings, assembling gears 
to shafts, etc. 

The machine is of box type construction and is belt 





Pressure Exerted by 
the Operator on the 
Foot Pedal Regu- 
lates the Pressure 
on the Work 







driven. Power is transmitted through a worm gear 
with a ratio of 10 to 1, running in oil, and two %-in. 
spine keys to the ram, which runs at constant speed in 
one direction. The ram is threaded and the nut, which 
is also the brake drum, floats on it. The machine has 
a band brake of the ordinary type, asbestos lined and 
anchored on the pull end, the rap end being attached 
to the foot pedal. Pressure on the foot pedal engages 
the brake, stopping the nut, and the ram travels down 
at a speed of from 100 to 140 in. per min., depending 
on the speed at which the pulley is driven, until the 
brake band slips or the foot pedal is released. A coun- 
terweight inside the box column gives a quick return 
to the ram, the nut spiraling on the long lead thread, 
and the end thrust being taken up by ball bearings be- 
tween the nut and the main casting. The knee adjust- 
ment is made by rack and pinion after loosening six 
nuts on clamp gibs. The knee is held at any desired 
height by the clamp gibs and a spring plunger which 
engages a ratchet located at the front of the main 


casting. 





The Henderson-Lawson Corporation, architectural, 
ornamental iron, bronze and wire, 145 West Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York, succeeds the Cameron Iron & 
Bronze Works, Inc., as of Jan. 1. 
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New Crofoot Gear Works Plant 


The Crofoot Gear Works, Inc., formerly located at 
31 Ames street, Cambridge, Mass., is now operating 
at its new plant at Readville, Mass. The new plant is 
a modern three-story one, 80 x 160 ft., of brick and 
concrete construction, with steel sashes. It was built 
originally for the Mason Regulator Co. during the 
war, but never was occupied by that concern. It is 
admirably suited for the present owners’ purposes and 
of course possesses the maximum amount of light and 
ventilation available in the modern factory building. 

On the ground floor are located the general and 
private offices, along the front of the building. A 
large planning and engineering department extends 
along the entire length of one side of the plant. The 
rest of the ground floor is occupied by the automatic 
machine and shipping departments, and store room. 
The automatic department covers an area of 60 x 120 
ft. and contains 20 Gridley and Cleveland machines of 
various capacities for working up bar stock and gear 
blanks. 

The major portion of,the second floor, which is 
80 x 160 ft., is devoted to gear production equipment. 
There are installed here approximately 130 machine 
tools, including a battery of fifteen hand cutters of 
Crofoot Gear Works design, which are used almost 
exclusively for small, fine, accurate work. 

Careful inspection plays an important part in the 
product. Every gear is inspected between each main 
machine operation, and inspected and tested before the 
trade mark of the company and the date of production 
are stamped thereon. Other tests also are made as to 
the physical properties of case hardened work. The 
company makes most of the special small tools required 
in its production work, and one corner of this second 
floor is given over to their manufacture. 

The third floor of the plant, at present, is used 
largely for storage purposes, but it is the intention of 
the company, in the near future, to install additional 
equipment there. 

Electric power is furnished by the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co. of Boston. There is a boiler room 
containing a modern steam heating system, including 
the Mason Regulator Co.’s appliances, and a hot water 
system for use in the summer. The comfort and con- 
venience of the employees are provided for in large 
sanitary clothes rooms, washrooms and toilets. 

The plant is situated on a plot of land sufficiently 
large to permit any extension which the managemen! 
may deem necessary for several years to come. 

This company is notable for its capacity for making 
medium and small gears to customers’ specifications. 
It specializes in work up to 12-in. in diameter. Small 
gears are made for automobile manufacturers, and 
other customers include manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery, machine tools and domes- 
tic appliances. Its product includes fiber as well as 
metal gears. 

Starting in 1911 as a small individual business, em- 
ploying less than 25 men, the company incorporated 
three years later and moved to Ames Street, Cam- 
bridge, where it remained in rented quarters until it 
moved to its Readville plant. The company employ- 
ment list today numbers about 200 machinists and 
helpers. 

Charles E. Crofoot is president and genera] mana- 
ger; E. R. Lyman is assistant general manager; H. C. 
Woodsum is head of the planning department; and 
Joseph Cavicchi is works engineer. Mr. Crofoot’s ex- 
perience in gear making extends over a_ period of 
twenty years, the early part of which was with the 
Boston Gear Works. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
decided to hold its annual convention at Atlantic City, 
April 27, 28, and 29. Members of the new cabinet 
President-elect Harding will be among the prominent 
speakers. The subject of revision of the tax laws Ww!!! 
be one of the most important of those discussed. 
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LABOR UNION CHARGES 


Investigation Ordered by Interstate Commerce 
Commission of Alleged Closing of Shops 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered an investigation of the charges 
bv railroad labor leaders that repair work of the rail- 
roads is costing excessive amounts. A forma! order 
of the commission provides for an inquiry into charges 
“that common carriers by railroad subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act have caused and are causing 
certain of their locomotives and other equipment to be 
onstructed and repaired at construction or repair 
shops other than their own, and have purchased 
and are purchasing from or through such shops ma- 
terial and supplies used in such construction and re- 
pair, at costs in excess of those for similar construction 
and repairs in their own shops, including material and 
supplies therefor, in disregard of efficient and economi- 

al arrangement, resulting in unreasonable expendi- 
tures, and otherwise contrary to law.” 

The charges have been made by William H. Johns- 
ton, president of the International Association of Ma- 
hinists. Mr. Johnston charges that the big railroads, 
especially those affiliated in a financial way with J. P. 
Morgan & Co., are closing their repair shops, throwing 
thousands of union men out of work, and are giving 
locomotive and freight car repair work at exorbitant 
rates to companies in which railroad corporations or 
banking groups are interested. He declares that more 
than 30,000 union men already have lost their jobs in 
this manner. 

The Senate committee on interstaté commerce has 
held hearings during the past week on the Freling- 
huysen bill which is designed as a substitute for Sec- 
tion 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act relating to trans- 
actions between railroad companies, their subsidiaries 
and material and supply companies. Consideration of 
the Frelinghuysen bill followed President Wilson’s 
veto of the bill extending for one year more the date 
upon which the provisions of Section 10 become ef- 


rective, 


Prompt Denial Made 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Cor- 
poration, stated Monday that there was no justification, 
so far as his company was concerned, for charges con- 
tained in the petition of the International Association 
of Machinists. Railroad officials also denied the charges 
ind the railroads are preparing to show that they are 
not true. The law committee of the Association of 


Railway Executives has the matter under considera- 


Unemployment Insurance Funds 


When any industrial depression, involving shut- 
lowns and curtailment of production through practi- 
cally all basie industries, results in lay-offs and a labor 
surplus, many workers dismissed, either temporarily 

permanently, become suspicious of the attitude of 
anagement, believing intention rather than necessity 

ne cause of their unemployment. 

Management, on the other hand, in order to preserve 
xistence in facing world-wide economic causes, may 
ive to force shutdowns through no will or desire of 

wn, 

__The employer’s relation to unemployment is not yet 
‘ully determined. The notion that he has any direct 
re sponsibility for unemployment which requires serious 
nsideration on his part is still novel, but it is inter- 
“ing to note efforts on the part of two companies in 
ting the unemployment problem by means of both 
ntion and relief. Deering, Milliken & Co., main- 
ng plants in New York State at Wappingers Falls 
West Haverstraw, have maintained a partnership 
through the establishment of an unemployment in- 
nee fund. A sinking fund out of which unemploy- 
insurance is paid is maintained by setting aside 
er cent of the earnings over and above capital’s 
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wage of 6 per cent and current wages to labor. While 
the pian has been in operation only a comparatively 
briet period, it has thus far worked successfully, par- 
ticularly in meeting the strain of present industrial 
conditions. 

“Conditions this year,” says one of the heads of this 
company, “are furnishing quite a test of the unemploy- 
ment guarantee feature of our partnership plan. But 
as the following figures show, it is standing the un- 
usual strain, and actually preventing much distress. 
During the past year, there has been distributed from 
the unemployment insurance fund at one plant, $39,- 
343.93 or 3% per cent of the total annual payroll. At 
another plant, the sinking fund against unemployment 
has this year made payments of $14,789.53, or 3 per cent 
of the total annual payroll. Unemployment at these 
plants has been more severe than ever before in our ex- 
perience. Notwithstanding this fact, the testimony 
from both representatives of the operatives and man- 
agers is unanimously to the effect that the unemploy- 
ment funds have so far adequately protected the opera- 
tives. 

“I believe that unemployment insurance is of great 
value,” he continues. “I believe that whoever bears 
the expense, there will be no cost to the community, as 
a whole, because our fellow workers and their families 
must continue to live, whether overburdened by worry 
and humiliation they be supported by charity or the 
State, or whether they make ends meet on half pay till 
re-employment sets in.” 

The Dennison Mfg. Co., South Framingham, Mass., 
has also taken vigorous measures for five years toward 
prevention and relief of unemployment. The manage- 
ment has, first of all, tried to make more regular the 
highly seasonal character of the industry by various 
methods, including getting customers to order at least 
a minimum amount considerably in advance of the 
season. 

Fund Set Aside from Profits. 


The unemployment fund is set aside by the di- 
rectors out of profits and accumulated over a period 
of five years. “It has been established,” says a mem- 
orandum of the company, “not on a charity, but a busi- 
ness basis, resulting in mutual self-respect; it is not a 
guarantee of permanent employment or maintenance 
of regular wage rates.” The administration of the 
fund is through a joint board of two employees from 
the general works committee and two representatives 
of the management. The benefits are 80 per cent of 
wage rate to an employee with dependents, 60 per cent 
to an employee without dependents. If the employee 
gains work elsewhere, the rates are 90 per cent and 
80 per cent respectively, such amounts as he earns 
being dedueted from the compensation. The regular 
term of the benefit is six consecutive days, the con- 
tinuation and rate of continuation after that time 
being determined by the fund directors. 

The memorandum concludes: “In this endeavor this 
company has kept two fundamental principles con- 
stantly in mind. The first is that the highest good is 
always the prevention, not the relief, of unemployment. 
The second is that which will do most to prevent relief 
to having a tendency to pauperize the employees, to 
check their efforts to safeguard their future, and what 
will do most to make the giving of relief a stimulus to 
the employer to prevent unemployment is the proper 
distribution of the expense of unemployment between 
employer, employee, and the public.” 


Wage Reductions Predicted 


“When we meet the ideas of the public as to values, 
I am of the opinion that there is a fair business ahead,” 
states James A. Campbell, president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. “I fear, 
however, that it will take two or three months of 
liquidation to clarify the atmosphere and where we 
will land at the end of that time no one can determine 
at present. All of us should assist as far as possible 
in this readjustment.” 

Prophesying a wage reduction in the Youngstown 
district, Mr. Campbell says: “In the last analysis the 
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public makes the price of steel products and of labor. 
Keductions in labor are taking place all over the coun- 
try and the prices of steel products have already been 
reduced by the independent steel companies from $7 to 
$15 per ton under the prices that ruled six months ago. 
Our costs, however, have been reduced to some extent 
by lower prices for fuel and supplies, but on most of 
our products we cannot more than break even on the 
present basis.” 


—_——— 


New Accidert Record 


With only five lost-time accidents in November and 
December, all previous records in the safety and wel- 
fare department of the Carnegie Steel Co.’s plant at 
Farrell, Pa., employing 3000 men, were broken. In 
December, monthly production records were shattered 
by the billet and blooming mills. The best previous 
monthly record in the billet mill was established in 
January, 1920, and the highest previous record for 
the blooming mill in October, 1916. David Christie is 
superintendent of rolling and William Kahl is assistant 
superintendent. 


Rents Reduced 


The Western Malleable Co., operating three large 
malleable iron foundries at Beaver Dam, Wis., posted 
notices Jan. 1, signed by H. L. Kirch, general super- 
intendent, announcing a reduction of 20 per cent in 
the monthly rentals charged employees for the occu- 
pancy of 15 dwellings erected by the company during 
1920. The rental rate up to Jan. 1 ranged from $15 
to $20 per month, depending upon the size of the 
dwelling. 


In the Field of Labor 


Compulsory vocational training for those under 21 
years of age injured in industry is one of the legisla- 
tive recommendations contained in the seventh biennial 
report of fhe Connecticut Factory Inspection Depart- 
ment. 


According to figures just made public by the Mas- 
sachusetts Public Employment Office, there was a de- 
crease of 52 per cent in the number of requests re- 
ceived from employers for help during December, 1920, 
as contrasted with the December, 1919, figures, and a 
decrease of 19 per cent as compared with November, 
1920. Applications for employment last month were 
heavier than they have been before in any December 
since 1914, averaging 2051 daily. 


Effective Jan. 10, wages at the plants of the Excel- 
sior Needle Co., and National Sweeper Co., both of Tor- 
rington, Conn., were reduced 20 per cent, and on the 
same date about 6000 employed at the Winchester Arms 
Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., received a cut in pay. 


The wages of miners at the Newport and Anvil 
mines, Ironwood, Mich., were reduced 15 per cent the 
first of the year. The mines are operated by the Steel 
& Tube Co. of America. 


Judge D. E. Sullivan of the Superior Court, Chi- 
cago, issued an injunction on Jan. 5, restraining 800 
machinists from conspiring to interfere with the oper- 
ations of the plants of the American Car & Foundry 
Co. in Chicago and Maywood. The machinists of the 
local plants had ‘gone on a strike in sympathy with ma- 
chinists at the company’s shops in Kansas City and 
other cities, who are demanding a closed shop. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, will start several of 
its idle plants on Jan. 16, having reached an agree- 
ment with its employees at Pueblo for a reduction of 
15 per cent in wages. 


Over 20 employees of the Newbern Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Newbern, N, C., returned to work last week 
after they had struck because of a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. The strike followed the new plan -of 
profit-sharing, the first payments under which showed 
the same wage reductions as had taken place before the 
inauguration of the profit-sharing. 


When a number of employees refused to accept a 
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wage reduction in a general revision, the Hubbard 
Pressed Steel Co. of Niles, Ohio, closed its plant Jan. 8 
for an indefinite period. 


The Remy Electric Division of the General Motors 
Corporation, Anderson, Ind., has made a general wage 
reduction of 20 per cent. The plant shut down early in 
December. Fewer than 100 of the employees have been 
called back to work since the New Year, and they ex- 
clusively in the service department. Other departments 
may not resume before February, it is said at the fac 
tory. A large order has been booked from the Paig: 
Automobile Co. 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of electric traveling cranes, machin 
tools, etc., distributed approximately $60,000 as a bo 
nus payment on Jan, 1 among its employees. The pay 
ment was equivalent to two weeks’ salary or wages 
and covered the entire staff and working force. 


Indicating the savings propensities of steel workers 
in the Youngstown district is the fact that the two prin 
cipal banking institutions opened new savings accounts 
in 1920 at the rate of 100 a day. The total volume o! 
business transacted in the savings and commercial de 
partments of these two banks totaled over a billio: 
dollars. 


Charles M. Schwab on Labor and Business 


Conditions 


Charles M, Schwab, chairman Bethlehem Steel Co: 
poration, speaking before approximately 1200 membe1 
ot the Massachusetts Bankers’ Association and guest 
at the Copley Plaza, Boston, on the evening of Jan. 5 
took an optimistic view of future business in this cour 
try and declared that the time is coming when w 
shall see the wheels of industry humming as they 
never have hummed before, not under the stress of 
war production, but under conditions of healthy, no: 
mal business. It was the largest number ever attend- 
ing a gathering by this association, and Mr. Schwa! 
was received enthusiastically. Edmund Platt, vic 
governor, federal reserve board, also spoke encour 
agingly of the future: 

Speaking of the system of workmen’s representa 
tion in force at the Bethlehem plants, for the adjust 
ment of grievances, Mr. Schwab said: “My experienc: 
has shown that the intelligent American workman 
just as capable of discussing these problems as you ar 
capable of discussing the problems of your business. 
When the crisis came and a reduction in wages wa 
necessary, they met it without a ripple of discontent 
Let the working people be considered the intelligent 
men that they are. 

“If ever a nation was richly endowed to insure a 
permanence of its position in the years to come, it 
the United States. Those who don’t believe in th 
future of the country are the only ones who are going 
broke. We have done nothing in export lines and wi!! 
do nothing unless the people at Washington give us 
ships to carry products to foreign countries. We ca! 
dot the oceans with shins, but it takes more than ships 
to make a merchant marine. Vessels are tied up for 
lack of work to do and will remain tied up until th 
people at Washington take steps to make shipping 
profitable.” 





Merkel Brothers, Cincinnati, dealers in plumbing 
and heating supplies, have purchesed property on the 
east side of the C. L. & N. Railroad, south of MeMillan 
Street, and while no definite information has been given 
out, it is understood the company contemplates th: 
erection of a large warehouse on the site, work on which 
will probably commence early in the summer. 


Property and mineral rights in Marquette County. 
Mich., valued at $380,000 have been conveyed to Henry 
Ford of Detroit. More than 65,800 acres are involved 
in the transaction and large quantities of iron ore are 
said to be contained in the land, formerly held by ‘he 
Michigan Land & Iron Co. 
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BUYING DRAGS 


arther Curtailment of Operations in the Mahon- 
ing Valley—Even Pipe Dull 


YoUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 11.—Virtually without ex- 
‘ion district iron and steel producers report that 
sing is at a low ebb, including tubular products, for 
h there has been a firm demand up to this time. As 
esult, operations are slowing down with all the inde- 
ients, though the Steel Corporation interest is main- 
ning a 90 per cent average rate. In many depart- 
nts of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., employees 
working only half-time; beginning Jan. 10 the sheet 
; operate only three days a week. Brier Hill Steel 
banked the second of its three blast furnaces last 
k and its finishing departments are practically sus- 
led, though only temporarily. Accessions to opera- 
ns were made this week by the Trumbull Steel Co. 
| the Sharon Steel Co. Smaller sheet-mill plants are 
tually idle. 
Unless there is an improvement in buying, the larger 
ests expect a further decline in production and an 
ease in unemployment. It is estimated there are 
0 workers in the Mahoning Valley idle. The Repub- 
Iron & Steel Co. has received an order for 10 miles of 
for oil development purposes in France, by the At- 
Gulf Oil Co. 
Twenty-eight of the 46 blast furnaces in the Mahon- 
and Shenango valleys are pouring, of which 18 of 
ictive stacks are in the Mahoning Valley. 


Takes Loss of $5,000,000 


In writing its inventory of raw and finished ma- 
rials down to the basis of current costs, the Youngs- 
vn Sheet & Tube Co. has taken a loss of $5,000,000, 

fficials announce. Similarly drastic action will have to 
taken by all lines of business having on hand large 
tocks of high-priced materials, manufacturers believe, 
trade is to be started. Hesitant condition of buying 
ittributed by James A. Campbell, head of the leading 
ndependent interest, to the fact that buyers are not yet 
n that prices are firm at current levels. The 

on is gaining ground that a sustained revival may 
ayed until the second half and possibly longer. 


Readjustment Progressing in New Eng- 
land 


industrial situation in New England is more 
ble, although not normal. Several important 
ts, including the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
ridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., are still closed, but 
rally speaking more companies are doing business 
has been the case before since early in December. 
‘he lowest point in the industrial depression, it is 
rally believed, came during the last week of 1920, 
a very large number of concerns closed their 
for “inventory taking” purposes. At the time 
announcements were made to employees, doubt ex- 
industrial as well as financial circles as to 
the plants would reopen and on what working 
ile. The number of these concerns added to 
that closed prior to Christmas swelled the total 
sturbing figures. 
nce Jan. 3, however, there has been a fairly com- 
resumption of plant activity, especially in indus- 
lied with the iron and steel. In several in- 
reduction in wages were made upon the re- 
ng of the plants or since then, and a majority of 


Plants are operating on reduced running schedules. 


vage reductions in no instance have been serious, 
© most drastic cases not exceeding 20 per cent, so 
‘he average skilled and semi-skilled workman is 
‘ing as much or more money than he did in 1916, 
/perating schedules have not been reduced to a 
vitive living wage basis. 

a large number of cases plants are operating 
- d uced forces, but in almost every instance such 
“Cons in the number of employees have been con- 
‘ to the less efficient labor element and to those 
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It is pointed out that while stocks of iron and steel 
products are not large throughout the country, here is 
a heavy overhanging demand, which should produce a 
somewhat speedy recovery for the industry when the 
buying public is convinced that price liquidation has 
run its course. 

About 40 per cent of the open hearth capacity of the 
Valley is melting this week, as compared with 49 per 
cent last week, the decline, in face of resumption by 
Trumbull Steel Co., being due to idleness of Brier Hill 
company unis. Sheet production is at the rate of about 
z5 per cent. The Sheet & Tube company, Republic Iron 
& Steel co. and Trumbull Steel Co. are operating at an 
average of 50 per cent. 

Reductions in price of standard steel pipe by the 
Sheet & Tube company and the Republic company have 
failed to stimulate buying, which is falling off. Both 
companies are quoting all sizes of pipe, including oil 
country tubular goods, at the Steel Corporation level. 
These revisions are expected to hasten a wage read- 
justment, as it is claimed profits from pipe business at 
the previous price levels enabled the producers to con- 
tinue existing wages, though some other departments 
were being operated at a loss. 


Sheet Buyers’ Market 


The buyer is in complete command of the sheet 
market and is able to secure prompt delivery on less 
than ton-lot orders. All of the current business is for 
small tonnages, some orders even calling for three to 
five bundles. Many such orders are being filled from 
warehouse stocks. It is the practice to allow such or- 
ders to accumulate and regulate rolling schedules ac- 
cordingly. Absence of buying on the part of the auto- 
mobile industry is being felt, particularly by some mak- 
ers of full finished sheets who have catered to the motor 
car trade to a large extent. 

Tin plate business with the leading district maker is 
in such volume as to enable mills to operate from 50 to 
60 per cent during the current quarter, with a fair 
volume of new business coming in. 

In view of the inactivity in the sheet market, the 
semifinished materials market is marked by dullness. 
Open-hearth sheet bar makers are still holding out for 
$47, though the waiting policy instituted by important 
buying interests is expected to reduce this price. 


who became employees in the respective plants through 
the circumstances of war. The scaling down of work- 
ing forces in industries other than those allied with 
the iron and steel, has been far more drastic, especially 
in mill and shoe factory towns. Aside from the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., the re- 
adjustment of labor among the New England rail- 
roads so far has been orderly and non-drastic. The 
New Haven road, however, last week laid off some 
2000, chiefly in the mechanical departments, including 
200 at the Readville, Mass., car shops, bringing the 
total layoff since Nov. 10 up to approximately 5000. 

Indications are that the readjustment of labor and 
raw materials in the metal working and allied indus- 
tries is progressing with less disturbance than antici- 
pated, and it is confidently predicted +h-* hnsiness con- 
ditions from now on will improve. 


Sale of Material Postponed 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—The Shipping Board has 
postponed the sale of surplus material on the Pacific 
Coast. This material, which it has been estimated is 
worth as much as $15,000,000, was recently advertised 
for sale with bids to be opened on Jan. 14. Previously 
an arrangement had been made with the Barde Steel 
Products Co. for the sale of the material but this ar- 
rangement was cancelled following criticism of the 
board’s methods before the Walsh investigating com- 
mittee. 2 


Current production capacity of the Electric Alloy 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, whose plant is located at 
Charleroi, Pa., is 700 tons monthly, which will shortly 
be increased to 1200 tons by additions nearing comple- 
tion. The company manufactures high-speed tool steel. 








Slight Decrease in Tonnage of Steel Exports 


Favorable Showing Under Adverse Exchange 
Conditions—Heavy Increase Compared with 
Year Ago—Imports Record Little Change 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—Preliminary figures of the 
iron and steel exports for November, 1920, reveal a de- 
crease in tonnage and a slight increase in valuation as 
compared with the October, 1920, figures. They mark 
a hea,.y .ncrease, however, in both tonnage and valua- 


ports of Iron and Steel 
Gross Tons 


November k.even Months 





LY19 1920 1919 1920 
Ferromang 79 760 2 996 2 903 
Ferrosilicon l 2 1.797 603 
Ali other pk 21,349 13,167 298,856 203,26 ( 
Scra 6,289 15,809 23.303 206,39: 
Bar irot 2,986 1.584 58.769 58,770 
Wire rods S,008 6,141 111,141 104,99 
Steel bars ; 16,657 56,872 $81,912 123,953 
Billets, ingots a looms 
Re. isaes ; 13,211 7,042 2 218,455 
Bolts and nuts is 2,223 3,349 34,608 
Hoops and bands ‘ 2,810 318 $9,034 
Horseshoes ... 163 8 1,793 
Cut Maus .... 160 699 3,268 
Wire nails ... 1.729 10,023 $1,041 
All other nails ncluding 
COORD 240i 5 : 769 1,580 15,388 10,982 
Cast pipes and fittings. 1,976 6,819 35,178 55.898 
Wrought pipes and fittings 15,152 25,317 324,447 245,133 
Radiators and cast-iron 
house-heating boilers 250 594 1.019 6,827 
Railroad spikes , . 1,046 1,776 23,850 15,190 
Steel rails ... rere 67,708 618,300 541,648 
Galvanized sheets and 
ae ; ‘ cece Bypeen 8,137 95,626 97,120 
All other sheets and plates 2,136 2,007 38,080 27,297 
Steel plates . Saleem 63,684 79,424 662,253 806,404 
Steel sheets Sra miei i de wa 13,147 16,064 169,198 151,513 
Ship and tank plates 
punched and shaped.. 1,710 5,480 12,903 10,696 
Structural iron and steel. 22,939 42.839 345,177 430,159 
Tin and terne plates..... 18,935 15,424 189,153 205,456 
Barbed wire : 8.665 15,508 91,29 115,779 
All other wire 11,782 21,246 182,210 167,865 
Total 295.045 434,297 4,202,823 4,402,056 


tion, over the November, 1919, totals. The November, 
1920, import figures show an increase in tonnage but 
a slight decrease in value as compared with the October, 
1920, figures, but an increase of both tonnage and valu- 
ation over November, 1919. 

Total exports of manufactures of iron and steel in 
November, 1920, were valued at $104,827,626, against 
$73,930,226 in November, 1919, and $103,998,528 in 
October, 1920. For the 11 months ending with Novem- 


Imports of Iron and Steel 
Gross Tons ~. 
November Eleven Months 


1919 1920 1919 1920 

Ferromanganest . S282 7,091 29,595 53,830 
Ferrosilicon a > . as 710 8,623 13,592 
All other pig iron ee earn 35,313 50,670 153,381 
Scrap (including tin scrap) 15,673 5,642 157,075 136,513 
Bar iron ... ‘ 220 112 1,574 4,682 
Structural iron and steel 168 225 958 1,479 
Steel billets without alloys 3,777 447 9,432 19,165 
All other steel! billet ; 278 264 2,321 4,252 
Steel rails .. 480 309 15,736 44,061 
Sheets and plates 244 203 1,005 1,697 
Tin and terne plats 73 22 224 344 
Wire rods 32 654 236 5,246 
NE isk apnea . 43,828 50,992 282,465 438,242 
Manganese, oxide and ore of 71,694 74,477 296,968 542,189 


ber, 1920, these exports aggregated $990,044,873 against 
$908,127,729 for the same 11 months in 1919. 

During November, 1920, the exports of iron and 
steel aggregated 434,297 tons against 452,015 tons in 
October, 1920, and 295,045 tons in November, 1919. 
This resulted in an aggregate of 4,402,056 tons in the 
first 11 months of 1920, against 4,202,823 tons in the 
corresponding months a year ago. 

The exports of pig iron, including ferromanganese 


and ferrosilicon, totaled 13,929 tons, worth $734,440 i: 
November, 1920, against 21,429 tons, worth $771,304 in 
November, 1919. For the 11 months period of 1920 
these exports totaled 206,773 tons, worth $9,566,62& 
against 306,694 tons, worth $11,756,940 for the first 11 
months of 1919. It is interesting to note that whil: 
the November, 1919, exports of pig iron to the United 
Kingdom totaled only 1244 tons, the November, 1920, 
shipments to that country aggregated 6733 tons. On 
the other hand, the shipments to Italy, which amounted 
to 3645 tons in November, 1919, dropped to 844 tons in 
November, 1920. 

Exports of steel rails showed an increase both as 
against the preceding month and the corresponding 
month a year ago. They aggregated 67,708 tons in 
November, 1920, against 54,342 in November, 1919, and 
53,266 in October, 1920. Here again there were inter- 
esting fluctuations. The lion’s share of the 1920 ship- 
ments went to Cuba,—16,288 tons, against 6680 in 
November, 1919. Brazil stood second in the list, with 


Exports, January, 1919, to November, 1920 


—Gross Tons 





All Iron Pig Semi-finished 
and Steel Iron Materia 
semwery, 1919  ««sccweus 360,456 35,793 11,594 
oe ee .. 234,793 20,178 10,407 
DE. acca ve keene 344,506 22,054 8,176 
SEE. ie bas wialere wdia'e .. 408,204 16,300 11,488 
BN 5.0 nso tre ore erat oct eteie 447,050 32,233 20,771 
WN 5.47% 6 atace Kala ay Rte 544,580 39,540 46,016 
I nod diwis, Bivw ene Mri ere wee 287,823 38,373 21,318 
I Site rca) 9 noe ates at 396,743 36,071 36,162 
SE ss Gales eek on ok 363,505 18,991 37,513 
EY is oe cere aaron a 302,456 14,108 20,713 
I eh ws wd a eee 295,045 21,429 3,211 
ENE ve clmaw a a0 haath 254,676 14,612 21,538 
MEE anid weiee es alee 4,239,837 309,682 258,907 
gumuery, T6806 6 sisesscs 333,601 18,468 19,937 
DPE 6's. 5.0e's 65 oa Oe 308,185 15,739 22,693 
ee rer mur 417,216 22,740 30,444 
NEE cdiniticanbia-tie ae ee ae 395,120 14,608 19,032 
BNI Scone kc Weeds Le a 420,359 13,032 16,370 
0 ee ee 402,707 17,075 29,811 
aise ate Wei aie ee 158,866 29.647 7,24 
August Se eee a ee 431,484 22.645 20,920 
September ae ti Rig 409,200 22,724 18,11: 
Ae rece 452,015 17,296 11,853 
OVOP 6.6c%: cee ess 434,297 13,929 7,042 


Heer ere TO 


10,182 tons in November, 1920, against 1299 tons in 
November, 1919; the Dutch East Indies received 2140 
tons in November, 1920, against 3838 in November, 
1919, while Argentina, which received none in Novem- 
ber, 1919, imported 7663 tons in November, 1920. 

Steel plate exports aggregated 79,424 in November, 
1920, against 63,684 in November, 1919, and 91,093 in 
October, 1920. Steel sheets reached an export total of 
16,064 tons in November, 1920, against 13,147 tons in 
November, 1919, and 17,129 tons in October, 1920. The 
exports of structural iron and steel were 42,839 tons in 
November, 1920, against 22,939 in November, 1919, and 
53,989 in October, 1920. 

The increases of the values of the exports compared 
with the figures for a year ago, were spread over a long 
list of items. Sheets and plates showed an increase of 
$3,500,000 in November, 1920, over the figures for 
November, 1919; wire and manufactures of wire 
showed an increase of $3,250,000; pipes and fittimts, 

2,400,000; structural iron and steel, $2,000,000; nails, 
$1,340,000; rails $800,000; hoops and bands, $310,000; 
scrap, $245,000; and bar iron, $240,000. Billets, ingots 
and blooms showed a decrease in value of $270,000; tn 
and terne plate, $110,000, and pig iron, $35,000. 

The largest increase was recorded in favor of the 
exports of machinery, which aggregated $41,659,698 1” 
November, 1920, against $34,103,136 in November, 1919; 
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and $40,587,520 in October, 1920. For the 11-month 
neriod ended November, 1920, machinery exports ag- 


wregated $412,612,129, against $351,916,828 for the 





4 rresponding months of 1919. 

4 The exports of engines and engine parts aggregated 

> a 21(.907,453 in November, 1920, against $11,576,296 in 
a November, 1919, and $12,594,994 in October, 1920. This 

x4 meant a total of $133,363,792 for the first 11 months of 

aa 1920, against $113,016,331 in the same months of 1919. 
a The exports of metal working machines in November, 
a 1920, was only $3,331,623 against $4,546,045 in Novem- 
A ber, 1919, and $3,332,859 in October, 1920. For 11 
a mths these exports aggregated $40,545,526, against 
* $55,102,262 for the same period of 1919. Sugar mill 


a machinery exports aggregated $4,437,492 in November, 
" 1920, against $2,393,163 in November, 1919. For the 
3 11 months this amounted to a total of $18,733,236 in 
Zz 920, against $12,479,028 in 1919. 
The imports of iron and steel in November, 1920, 
rrregated $3,854,950, against $3,621,052 in November, 
q 1919. and $4,851,522 in October, 1920. For the first 11 
a onths of 1920, these imports aggregated $47,346,249 
3 iwainst $23,366,959 for the same months of 1919. The 
nnage figures showed an importation of 50,992 gross 
of iron and steel in November, 1920, against 43,828 
P tons in November, 1919, and 39,786 tons in October, 
; 1920. For the first eleven months of 1920, these im- 
a ports aggregated 438,242 tons against a total of 282,465 
for the first 11 months of 1919. 
oe The imports of the various forms of pig iron 
amounted to a total of 43,114 tons in November, 1920. 
4 at a valuation of $1,319,389, against 22,883 tons, worth 
$1,016,446 tons in November, 1919, and 23; tons, 
$1,429,809 in October, 1920. There were also 
imports of 107,814 tons of iron ore in November, 1920, 


—e 
‘et 


worth 


a against 89,933 tons in November, 1919. The ore im- 
4 ports from Cuba aggregated only 62,215 tons in Novem- 
‘ ber, 1920, against 78,450 tons in November, 1919. 


In Novemter, 1920, the imports of manganese ore 
and oxide of manganese aggregated 74,477 tons, worth 
* $1,080,429; against 11,694 tons, worth $536,148 in 
a November, 1919; ands44,700 tons at a valuation of 


4 Little Business on the Pacific Coast 


a SEATTLE, Jan. 10.—The close of the year finds local 
onditions in iron and steel virtually stagnant, and 


3 there is nothing in sight to indicate a renewal in de- 
4 mand in the near future. Local sales managers of the 
{ Eastern steel companies say they are not trying hard 
y to do business, as they know their trade is not in a buy- 
4 ng mood. Jobbers are taking inventory and cleaning 


a ip the year’s business as well as they can, and say they 
1 Will place orders with the mills until low stocks de- 


] 
juote ft 


t. All local sales managers would be glad to 
he Steel Corporation prices if there were any 
new business coming up, but there is not, and not likely 
to be for some time. The feeling here is that it may 
‘| into the summer before there is any distinct 
: val in demand for steel. The above also applies to 
3 export inquiry. 
It is believed that the contract for the nearly 6000 
ns of reinforcing steel bars for the Ballantyne pier 
Vancouver, B. C., will go to Canadian mills, as with 
things equal, Canadian mills will have the prefer- 
4 f » Sut it is possible the Steel Corporation, with its 
i wn line of boats, and its other advantages, may under- 


we 


4 — i Canadian mills and take the business. Several 

5 ‘ependent mills that have bid on the business say 

a hopes of getting it. Ordinary soft mer- 

4 : see) Sane are being offered here by all sellers on 

oF "go a “ 2.35¢. at Pittsburgh mill. The plant of the 

oast Steel Co., which rolls a good assortment of 

n steel bars, is idle at present, repairs and addi- 
‘ Ress made. It will start soon. 

ecently, several sales of sheets made some time 

r export, and contracts for which were cancelled 

, a buyer, have been placed with domestic 

: : . in this district, and at the Steel Corporation 
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Machinery 


Exports of 


November Eleven Months 





1919 1920 1919 1920 
Adding machines $208, O87 $950,779 $3, 642, 668 $6,021, 247 
Air-compressing machinery 189, 108 577,938 3, 360,352 4, 828, 686 
Brewers’ machinery 7,178 23,075 156, 222 454, 564 
Cash registers : 504,999 326, 466 3,778, 542 4,958,342 
Parts of 26, 192 37. S41 264, 236 440,529 
Concrete mixers 50,978 129, 386 217,239 815,093 
Cotton gins 2.348 19, 729 292,114 402, 403 
Cream separators 41.100 65, 651 1,053, 630 1,032, 192 
Elevators and elevator ma- 
chinery 82 043 207,317 2,475, 645 1,344,814 
Electric locomotives 37, 204 827, 992 861, 580 
Gas engines, stationary 92, 868 99,557 626, 882 759, 7 
Gasoline engines ’ 1.884.344 2. 486, 704 36, 674,565 33,020, 305 
Kerosene engines 568, 140 796, 475 7,574, 997 9, 843,090 
Steam engines 1.466. 198 3 319.546 29 049,781 52, 507, 487 
Allother engines 187. 176 230,011 3, 202,040 3,994, 434 
Boilers 976.528 1,112,549 5. 960, 807 7, 100, 889 
Boiler tubes 969. 633 698. 244 7, 635, 249 5,175, 955 
Allother partsofengines 6,840,783 2,224,367 28, 201, 638 20, 100, 536 
Excavating machinery 139, 131 192,712 1,027, 660 1, 860,053 
Milling machy, flour, grist 251, S7¢ 207 , 286 2, 268, 838 1, 670,520 
Laundry machinery, power 145, 739 99, 824 744,791 1,076, 284 
Allother 31. 293 107,353 352,016 727, 702 
Lawn mowers 17, 1 45.253 455,296 359, 236 
Lathes 647,801 589, 444 9,529, 145 6,945,529 
Other machine toole 1,006, 544 1,131,461 11, 653, 383 12, 696, 304 
Sharpening and grinding 
machines 438,979 237,395 5, 249, 197 3,631,197 
All other metal working 
machinery 2,452, 721 1,373,323 28, 670, 537 17, 272,496 
Meters, gas and water 50.970 59,381 709,994 652, 557 
Mining machinery, oil well 453, 885 736, 125 3, 264, 792 > , 115,823 
All other : 579, 462 654, 277 §, 805,558 7,953,748 
Paper mill machinery 157, 136 435, 694 3, 612, 740 2, 653, 843 
Printing presses 422,141 927,521 3, 326, 804 8, 161, 140 
Pumps and pumping mchy 758, 104 1,369,373 8, 262, 490 11,595, 438 
Refrigerating and ice making 
machinery 159.544 410. 689 2,022,065 3,350,351 
Road-making machinery 88,973 122, 661 922,815 1, 184, 158 
Sewing machines 1,191,229 1,382,638 11,518,947 14, 133, 906 
Shoe machinery 144,770 322, 340 2,546, S48 2,274, 642 
Sugar-mill machinery 2,393, 163 4,437,492 12,479,028 18, 733, 236 
Textile machinery 1 42 595 1, 681, 168 13,933,006 18, 141,204 
Typesetting machines 228, 384 326, 427 3, 640, 356 4,417,061 
Typewriting machines 1,258,395 1,757, 750 15,763,402 22,649, 635 
Windmills 1), 709 387, 559 977,577 1,924, 384 
Wood-working mchy.,saw mill 35,671 127,363 1,085,009 1,042, 641 
Allother 293 058 347.197 2. 380,855 3, 257,034 
Allother mchy. and partsof 5,957,955 8,874, 087 67,718, 780 85, 470,053 


$34,103,136 $41,659,698 $351,916,828 $412 612,129 


$948,169 in October, 1920. For the first 11 months of 
1920, the manganese imports aggregated 542,189 tons, 
worth $11,071,228, against 269 tons valued at $10,481, 


year 


110 for the first 11 ago. 0. F. S. 


months a 


There is no demand for tin plate, and the outlook 
for new business on the Pacific Coast in 1921 is very 
bad. The salmon packers have heavy stocks carried 
over from last year and the year before, they owe the 
banks large sums of money advanced on these packs, 
in some cases more than the salmon could be sold for 
at to-day’s prices. 


The Warren Axe & Tool Co., Warren, Pa., has been 
taken over by Lawrence Chamberlain & Co., New York, 
bankers; J. T. and T. J. Dillon, and a group of local 
business men. Lawrence Chamberlain & Co. have ex- 
port connections and J. T. and T. J. Dillon have inter- 
ests in the steel business in that section. Most of the 
stockholders in the old company have exchanged their 
shares for stock in the new organization. The per- 
sonnel of the company remains unchanged. H. P. Stone 
has been elected president; T. J. Dillon, Welland, Ont., 
vice-president; W. A. Kinnear, secretary; H. W. 
Conarro, formerly of Struthers-Wells Co., treasurer and 
general manager. The board of directors consists of 
H. P. Stone, E. E. Allen, J. T. Dillon, T. J. Dillon, H. W. 
Conarro and C. S. Allen. 


Frank L. Klingensmith, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Charles A. Brownell, advertising manager 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, have resigned. Mr. Klingen- 
smith’s statement as to his resignation was as follows: 
“Tl have resigned from the Ford Motor Co. because I 
am not in full accord with some of the business policies 
contemplated by the company in the future. This dis- 
agreement has been present for the past year and has 
finally culminated in the present severing of my rela- 
tions. Undoubtedly the many rumors afloat during the 
past few days have arisen from this condition and were 
the inevitable result of the situation.” 


Self-Lubricating Bearings 


The Reliance Machine & Specialty Co., 101 Green 
Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, is producing a new oil- 
less or self-lubricating bearing or bushing so designed 
that fewer manufacturing operations are required for 
their production than is the usual practice. They are 
machined, filled and burnished without being split, and, 
after being pressed into place, it is stated, give a per- 
fect bearing surface. 

Instead of being solid, or split cast metal, with sur- 
faces ground, heated, and sweat together with solder 
and machined, these bushings are composed of two 
parts, an inner casing of bronze, and an outer casing of 
steel tubing machined to standard sizes for a driving 
or pressing fit. In some cases, when advisable, the 
outer casing is of bronze, and in others (if steel is 

used) tinned to 
a prevent rusting. 
The major opera- 
tions in produc- 
ing the Reliance 
bushings are: 
boring and turn- 
ing the inner and 
outer casings, 
cutting to length, 
drilling the inner 
-asing, filling the 
holes with lubri- 
cant, and assem- 
bling. 

Usual prac- 
tice is to drill 
two sizes of holes 








Reliance Self-Lubricating Bearing Con- 
sisting of an Inner and Outer Casing 


Joined by a Force Fit. Tapered holes 4 . ‘ < 
in the inner casing are filled with the to contain the lu 
lubricating mixture under pressure bricant, 3/16 in. 
for small wear- 


ing surfaces, and 4 in. for large. The Reliance com- 
pany makes but one hole size, 4 in., which insures a 
large lubricating surface irrespective of the dimensions 
of wearing parts. The ingredient for lubrication, it is 
explained, is much the same in all makes of bushings, 
the basis being pulverized lead with a certain per cent 
of graphite, and a small quantity of one other impor- 
tant ingredient. There is, however, some deviation in 
the binder used, mainly for the purpose of making 
claims as to the wearing life of the lubricant. 

The shaft or pin hcles in the bushings for sheave 
and block work are made larger than listed sizes to 
allow for running tolerance, and the bushings are made 
with the requisite allowance for a driving fit into the 
holes bored to the exact size, usually given as the out- 
side diameter of the bushings. The bushings are fur- 
nished in any length and with any special inside or out- 
side diameters required, also flange bushings of all 
standard sizes. 

The inner casings are made of one thickness of wall, 
3/32 in. Instead of straight, tapered holes are bored, 
these being slightly larger on the outside than inside, 
which furnish a grip for the lubricant mixture thus to 
prevent it dropping from place. The nature of the 
inner casing and the patented process used makes it 
possible for great compression to be used in placing the 
lubricant in the recesses. Instead of inserting prepared 
lubricant plugs, the plugs in this instance are made di- 
rectly inside the hole. 

These inner casings or bearing surfaces are remov- 
able, in the event of the lubricant wearing below the 
point of usefulness, thus a new one can be inserted 
without the necessity of purchasing a new outer casing. 
The thickness of the outer casing depends entirely on 
individual requirements. 


The J. N. Lapointe Co., New London, Conn., broach- 
ing machines, which has been closed for several days, 
resumed operations Jan 6. The wages of the 100 odd 
employees have been reduced 20 per cent, and the weekly 
running scale reduced to forty hours. 


The Washington Iron Works, Seattle, distributed 
$16,000 in bonuses among its 250 employees at the holi- 
days. 
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Shipbuilding Company Will Sell Surplus 


SEATTLE, Jan. 5.—Jobbers are divided about equally 
in sentiment as regards the advisability of buying on 
the present level of steel prices, but the impression 
that the market has touched bottom for some time at ‘ 
least is becoming more general. it is established that : 
several of the jobbers here at least will buy. Ther: 
is a more sharply defined feeling of confidence sinc 
the end of the stock-taking period, but beforehand ther: 
will probably not be any attempt to accumulate war 
house holdings, . 

The larger operators feel that the trend of the stee 
demand will develop early this month, and continu 
slowly until March or April. The disconcerting facto: 
in this idea is the heavy surplus of shipyard stock 
that has been thrown on the market during the past 
six months as the war-time speed-up pace slackened 
off and it was found necessary to liquidate these hold 
ings. The market has been overloaded in consequenc: 
with cleats, rivets, bolts and large sizes of pipe, brass 
goods and rods, but no sheets. The Todd Shipbuildin; 

Co. is about to throw $4,000,000 worth of these ma 
terials on the North Pacific coast markets. 






























































Demurrage Due to Strikes 


Industrial traffic authorities in the Mahoning Valley 
are anticipating new regulations by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission governing demurrage charges i) 
case of railroad strikes, withholding of coal by the car 
riers to protect their own fuel supply, in the case of 
cars containing frozen ore and other commodities 
These features of railroad transportation charges hav 
been the subject of controversy between the railroad i 
and the steel industry for a number of years. In each : 
case it is expected there will be a substantial modifica ‘ 
tion of the demurrage charges arising from delay in a 
transit of cars held up by unusual circumstances. An a 
agreement was recently reached between the Nationa! 
Industrial Traffic League and the American Railway) 
Association, which the commission is asked to ratify, 
covering demurrage. 
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Burner Using Oil or Gas 


A burner which converts kerosene or coal oil int: 
combustible gas producing a blue flame is now being 
placed on the market by the Hauck Mfg. Co., 12: 
Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Features emphasized are ab 
sence of flare-back, odor and 
noise. The burner when i 
full operation, it is stated, can 
be safely covered with a sheet 
of metal or asbestos so that th: 
flame is prohibited from ex 
panding fully, an advantag: 
when working in close quarters 
where safety is necessary. 

The oil consumption ae 
cated at three pints per hr., a di 
maximum, and two pints when throttled to a relative!) 
smaller-sized flame. The flames generated by the 14! a 
small holes in the burner can be increased until the; + 
converge into one large triangular flame 6 in, in height ‘ 

The outfit consists of a 5-gal. steel tank with fittings a 
for holding the liquid fuel, a hand pump for forcing . 
the oil to the burner by air pressure at 30 Ib., 6 ft 
length of copper oil tubing, and the burner proper, 
which is 14 in, long by 6 in. wide and 5 in, high. Thes x 
dimensions, it is explained, adapt the burner to an) 2 
standard gas stove hot plate. 





Blue Flame Burner 


eed 


Time study and motion study, being described as , 
indictment of stop-watch time study, was the subject 0! 
an address by Dr. Frank B. Gilbreth before the N¢ 
York section of the Taylor Society, Dec. 16, 1920, an 
the address is now available in printed form and 
copy can probably be had by addressing Dr. Gilbret! 
at 68 Eagle Rock Way, Montclair, N. J. The subjec' 
is approached from the standpoint of planning and con- 
trolling industrial processes. 
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First Indications of 1921 


The time element in the price readjustments of 
1921 is admittedly important. Though a good deal 
was said three months ago of improvement in de- 
mand after the beginning of the new year, more 
recent estimates have moved the time forward. 
January never did bring buying after a period of 
waiting, and March is now a center of some ex- 
pectation, in view of the long suppression of wants 
in so many quarters. Without doubt sentiment has 
been helped already by the advance in the stock 
market, even granting that this was a technical 
rebound from overselling and not any definite effort 
to discount a more favorable turn in actual busi- 
ness months hence. It is doubtless true, also, that 
the increased volume of general business due to the 
stimulating of individual buying by the reduction 
of retail store prices since the holidays has been 
a help, as have the various resumptions in indus- 
try, even though known to be for the working up 
of small accumulations of orders. Active liquida- 
tion of important stocks of various commodities 
has been under way, moreover, and the money 
market has shown a measurable and expected re- 
lease from the strain of many weeks. 

Reductions in wages have come in the first 10 
days of the new year, and it is known that other 
such reductions are yet to come. Conditions in 
iron and steel, foundry and all metal-working indus- 
tries are such that labor costs must be reduced so 
that market prices of product can be further liqui- 
dated. All such reductions are on the expectation 
that the cost of living—retail prices of food and 
clothing in particular—will continue to fall. Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor gathered in eight 
cities have been published in the past week, show- 
ing that the cost of living for a standard family 
in December, 1920, represented a decline of from 
11 to 19.5 per cent from the peak of June, 1920. 
However, the average is still from 93 to 118 per 
cent above the level of December, 1914, which is the 
basis of calculation. The slowness of the readjust- 
ment of living costs points to a decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the wage earners of the country 
as a feature of the situation that will last for a 
considerable part of the year. 

While no important development was to be ex- 
pected merely from crossing over into 1921, there is 
undeniable encouragement from the widespread feel- 
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ing that already has found expression in various 
sections and in various lines of business, that the 
readjustment is proceeding with less serious conse- 
quences than had been feared. 


Special Legislation Unnecessary 


The comment of labor leaders on the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court, declar- 
ing the secondary boycott illegal, has not been of 
the violent character that has characterized some 
of the utterances of prominent agitators in past 
years. For example, the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, who a few years ago did not 
hesitate to declare that he would violate the deci- 
sion of the highest court in the land, now contents 
himself with remarking that the protest of minori- 
ties one day has frequently been the decision of 
majorities the next day. The secretary of the same 
organization indulges in the customary talk about 
the “attitude of Federal courts when human rights 
and dollars are involved.” One of the union leaders, 
however, goes a little further and says: 

Direct action accomplished with radical leadership 
seems to be the only weapon by which labor can gain 
its rights, now that a reactionary Supreme Court has 
taken from organized labor its only moderate and sane 
method of action. 


Perhaps such comment from a closed-shop advo- 
cate should not be received with surprise, but it is 
surprising to note the comment of such a newspaper 
as the New York Evening Post, which remarks that, 
while it finds it impossible to approve the state- 
ments in the above paragraph, they must be taken 
into account as “evidence of the inevitable human 
reaction to the decision.” In other words, the Post 
comes to the astonishing conclusion that, the sec- 
ondary boycott having been declared illegal, the 
natural reaction brings a conclusion that no moder- 
ate or sane method remains. The editor ignores the 
possibility of resorting to a campaign of education 
or other reasonable methods, and goes on to show 
how labor unions in England brought about the 
trades disputes act of 1906, conferring special privi- 
leges upon the trade union. He then declares that 
what is needed is more legislation to establish clearly 
the status and rights of trade associations, whether 
of workers or of employers. 

The trouble is that there has been too much legis- 
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lation, particularly in the way of attempting to 
grant special favors to labor unions. The effort of 
the union leaders to gain exemptions for their or- 
ganizations from the provisions of the Sherman 
act, as interpreted in the Danbury hatters’ case, was 


' a recorded in the passage of the Clayton act, but that 
a last attempt to obtain special favor has now been 
" declared null and void, and it is not likely that at 
ee any time in the near future Congress will listen te 
* appeals to grant special favors to the unions whose 


leaders are now denouncing the Supreme Court. 
The amended anti-trust act, as interpreted by six 
f the nine justices of the Supreme Court, promises 
to exercise wholesome restraint on labor unions, and 
if it also prevents illegal actions of employers, no 
ne will have reasonable cause for complaint. 


4 The Budget of National Activities 

4 Mistakes are often made in attempts to fore- 
2 ast the future of an industry through failure to 
% ecognize that the sum total of activities of the 
4 people is a sort of budget. There is only so much 


working capacity and when men are working at 
yne thing they cannot be working at other things. 
Various new industries have grown rapidly, but 
| 7 in industry cannot grow indefinitely at a greater 
rate than industries grow as a whole. 

One or two illustrations may be mentioned. 
In 1887 12,987 miles of new railroad was built in 
4 the United States, while the annual 
3 the 20 following was about 3250 
In the course of time the supply of railroad mile- 

age would become sufficient, or enough labor and 
4 effort could not be spared from other activities 
a to permit the pace of new building to be con- 
a tinued. That, indeed, is what has occurred since 
‘ae 1907. It be claimed, however, that while 
rreat mileages of new road cannot be built from 


average in 


years miles. 


may 


ear to year, the existing lines can grow through 

re being greater density of traffic. Precisely 
occurred. Over a long period of time 
Bs: there has been a doubling in the freight ton-mile- 
ige of the railroads about once in every 12 years, 


has 


the average annual rate of increase being a trifle 
ver 6 cent. Economies in man ex- 

ted per ton-mile have been introduced, but they 
a have done little toward offsetting the increasing 
q burden, nor does the increase in population suf- 
a lice to cover the balance, since at a rate of 20 per 
a ‘it increase per decade that represents a doubl- 
in 35 to 40 years. 


per power 


4 The business of railroading grew until rail- 
. road employees constituted a very considerable 
irt of the total number of workers. This posi- 
being attained, the employees became highly 
4 rganized and set about to reduce the quantity of 
4 vork done per day. Obviously we cannot éon- 
3 tinue indefinitely to double the ton-mileage of 
a ireight every 12 years. 
Another illustration of the principle referred 
s furnished by the coal industry. The coal 
nining industry is about a century old. Produc- 
n in 1821 was 1322 tons, all Pennsylvania an- 
iracite. In each of the early decades production 
‘s multiplied several fold, and in each decade 
through 1890 there was more than a doubling. 
“rom 1890 to a point between 1916 and 1917 there 
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was a quadrupling, so that the last two doublings 
required an average time of about 13 years each. 
Coal mining methods are being constantly im- 
proved, but the miners, like the railroad employees, 
have become a large part of the working popula- 
tion, are highly organized and have been seeking 
to reduce the quantity of work done per man per 
day. 

In neither of these cases can the country stand 
the rate of increase that formerly obtained. The 
reductio ad absurdum is that in the course of time 
half the workers would be engaged in mining 
coal and the other half in transporting coal and 
other commodities. Yet in neither of these in- 
dustries is there observable up to date any definite 
trace in the statistics of their tending to slow down 
in keeping with the eventual necessity. 

In its early stages an industry can grow at the 
expense of other industries it supplants, the 
railroad at the expense of the stage coach, the 
coal industry at the expense of hand driving of 
machinery, as in turning grindstones. Eventually 
the supply of supplantable labor runs out, and the 
industry has little chance to grow except in pro- 
portion to the increase in population plus the aid 
furnished by improvements reducing the effort 
expended per unit of output. 

In the budget of the nation’s activities coal 
production and railroading can have only a cer- 
tain place. They cannot crowd everything else 
out. The same is to be observed of iron and steel 
production and consumption; but in the iron in- 
dustry the slowing down in the rate of increase 
There is no break-neck 
The work of 


began some time ago. 
pace, no moving up to an impasse. 
producing and consuming iron and steel has not 
become an awkward burden. There have been 
great improvements in methods whereby the man- 
ual effort per ton of output has been greatly re- 
duced, and there has been replacement of other 
industries. The industry is not the 
other industries that make up the budget of activi- 
ties. 


crowding 


Large French and Belgian Exports 


Our cables from England have mentioned fre- 
quently of late the appearance of keen competition 
from Belgium and other continental countries in 
and steel. Its extent has not been repre- 
sented in statistics, but the inference from recent 
data is that it has been gaining headway rather 
rapidly. 

A statement of French and Belgian steel ex- 
ports shows that since January, 1920, France has 
increased her exports of iron and steel and manu- 
factures thereof nearly eight fold, while those of 
3elgium have been augmented nearly three fold. 
In January, 1920, French exports were only 11,800 
tons, but in August they were 81,600 gross tons, 
while 94,500 tons was sent out in July. Belgium 
in January last exported only 36,700 tons, while 
in August and September the movement was 99,- 
900 tons and 99,600 tons respectively. 

Pre-war records make the comparison still 
more interesting. In 1913, Belgium’s iron and 
steel exports were 128,800 tons per month; in 
1919 they had fallen to only 14,500 tons per 
month. Thus by October, 1920, the recovery was 
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to about 77 per cent of the pre-war movement. 
France, however, greatly exceeded this record or 
that of any other country. In 1913 the French 
iron and steel exports were 48,200 tons per month 
and fell to 19,400 tons per month in 1919. For 
June, July and August the monthly average was 
92,600 tons per month, indicating an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent over 1913. 

While statistics are not given for German ex- 
ports, their tendency to increase since the armis- 
tice is well known. More and more the competi- 
tion of these three countries will be felt. The 
efforts of France and Belgium are both surprising 
and highly commendable. They explain in part 
the decline in British steel exports in recent 
months to a figure in the last quarter of 1920, 
only about 60 per cent of the 1913 rate. Even the 
United States, with its record exports of 1920, will 
ultimately feel the growing recuperation of these 
war-worn nations. 


Electric Furnace Progress 

The extent of the advance of the American 
electric steel industry in 1920 was a surprise. 
Measured by the number of new installations the 
net gain was 10 per cent, as brought out by our 
annual review of the industry published last week. 
The actual increase in the past two years was at 
least 25 per cent, measured by total sales made. 
The net increases of 33 new furnaces in 1920 and 
36 in 1919 compare with 54 in 1918; 97 in 1917 and 
63 in 1916. It was not expected that the after- 
the-war developments would be so favorable. 

The conclusion is that the electric furnace has 
taken a place in steel metallurgy that is perma- 
nent. While its progress has been along the usual 
lines of steel ingot and casting production, it will 
probably continue in this direction, for the de- 
mand for high grade steels and for alloy steel 
castings will not lessen in the future. The most 
prominent field for future development is ac- 
knowledged to exist in the cast iron industry. Al- 
ready there are several instances of the commer- 
cial use of electrically refined cupola iron, with 
results that are noteworthy. There is also the 
possibility that, as the higher grade ores are used 
up, electric refining at some stage or in some de- 
gree will be a procedure at steel plants, large and 
small. 

The strides made by electric steel, not only in 
the United States, but in the world in the last dec- 
ade, is the outstanding feature of steel metal- 
lurgy. In March, 1910, there were but 10 electric 
furnaces in this country and 104 in other coun- 
tries; to-day there are 356 in the United States 
and over 600 in other lands. Then Germany was 
predominant, to-day the United States is well in 
the lead, with every probability of continuing to 
lead. 


A small hand chart, printed in colors on celluloid, 
has been issued by the Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 310 
Hudson Street, New York, showing heat treatment 
colors and the approximate temperatures at which they 
appear on both the Fahrenheit and Centigrade scales. 
On the reverse side of the chart is given a table of 
decimal equivalents of fractions of an inch by sixty- 
fourths. The card is an improvement over paper or 
cardboard as the celluloid is unaffected by grease and 
dirt. 
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BUYING IN EUROPE GROWS 


American Exporters Follow Example of British, 
Japanese and Others—Japan Shows Activity 


NEw YORK, Jan. 11.—There is a growing tendency 
among exporters to fill export orders from European 
sources. While this method of trading is confined to 
a few companies at present, it is evidently proving 
satisfactory. A recent example of Continental buying 
was the purchase in Germany by a New York exporter 
of about 125 tons of steel bars for February-March 
delivery, c.if. Japan. Another exporter, formerly en- 
gaged in active exporting of raw materials and alloys 
to Belgium, found it necessary, in order to compete 
with Continental sellers, to purchase two carloads of 
steel bars in Belgium for delivery to the Dutch East 
Indies. A large Japanese export house is now buying 
heavily through its London and Hamburg branches, 
finding better prices on nails, wire, sheets, plates and 
bars in Germany, whence the material is shipped to 
far Eastern markets. Although the German quota- 
tions are slightly lower than the prices of Belgian 
mills, delivery is from three to four months, against 
about six to eight weeks in Belgium, according to ex- 
porters who have made purchases in these countries. 
The greatest danger in these transactions, according to 
these exporters is the slight fluctuation in exchange, 
which may wipe out the expected profit if it is figured 
too closely. 

While Japan is in much the same condition that 
has prevailed during the past eight or nine months, a 
few orders are being received and inquiry is slightly 
better. One exporter recently booked an order for 
about 90 tons of structural shapes and there are sev- 
eral fair sized inquiries for tin plate in the market as 
well as small inquiries for spring steel from both Japan 
and the Dutch East Indies. The inquiry for 50 miles 
of 100-lb. rails issued some time ago by the Man- 
churian Railroad has been placed with the Steel Cor- 
poration through a Japanese export house. It totals 
about 7800 tons without accessories. A fairly large 
order for car couplings for the South Manchurian 
Railroad has been placed with the National Malleable 
Castings Co. through a Japanese export house. 

German locomotive builders were recently awarded 
the construction of a number of light locomotives for 
Japan at a price about 35 per cent less than the bids 
of American shops. Another inquiry issued about 10 
months ago by the Imperial Japanese Government for 
material for constructing light locomotives has been 
revived and the order may be placed shortly. During 
the present condition of dullness, an iron and steel 
export company in New York has engaged in light 
trading by barter with Russia through Vladivostok 
and with Germany, handling merchandise of all kinds. 
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The Iron Age and Its Readers 


While THe Iron Ace for the year 1920 was 
no notable exception in respect to the volume of 
reading matter, it is worth noting that in the past 
year it has supplied the equivalent in number of 
words of a modern novel every week. To satisfy 
the diverse interests of producers and manufac- 
turing consumers of iron and steel and metal 
working machinery, constant thought has been 
given to the developments in metallurgy and in 
plant design, equipment and operation for iron 
and steel making and rolling, forging, casting and 
general working of metals. At the same time 
more space than ever has been given to the labor, 
economic and other news of the industry, both at 
home and abroad. THE IRON AGE has the chief 
of all trade fields and it has never lost sight of its 
obligation to reflect the caliber of the men who 
have made the iron industry great. 
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SMALL APPROPRIATIONS 


Bureau of Standards Granted Much Less Than 
Expected for Scientific Work 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—The new Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives has been 


even more stringent than last year’s committee in its 


eductions in the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Standards and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. In the legislative, executive and judicial 
.ppropriation bill reported to the House, the commit- 
ree had cut the request of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce from $2,000,000 to $916,510—the 
.ppropriation made a year ago. The Bureau of 
Standards asked for $2,129,440 and received $917,360, 

reduction of $300,000 from the $1,217,360 appro- 
yriated a year ago. 

Dr. R. S. MacElwee, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
ind Domestic Commerce, and Dr. W. S. Stratton, Chief 
f the Bureau of Standards, pleaded in vain with the 

mmittee for the increased appropriations and higher 
ilaries. But the committee declined to grant any in- 
eases in salaries, or to authorize extension of the 
rk of the Department of Commerce. 
“One of the most vital necessities of the service is 
cher scientific salaries,” declared Director Stratton 
his futile plea. That is a most serious matter. “It 
i well-known fact that these people are being picked 
everywhere, that salaries outside are double what 
y are in the Government, and were so before this 
ndition came about. I have submitted these same 
iries several times. In fact, I think the records 
show that the estimates have gone to the depart- 

t for the past five or six years. We have eight or 

heads of work who certainly should be increased, 
nd other bureaus in the Government service, of course, 

in precisely the same fix, but I think you hardly 
ilize what has happened to the Government service, 

s scientific and technical work during the past two 
ears.” Director Stratton asked for $70,000 for 

llurgical research and was given $40,000 on the 

mise that this would include the work of investi- 
r railway equipment, wheeis and rails. Last year 
Bureau was given $25,000 for metallurgical re- 
h, and $15,000 extra for railway investigations. 

“We have combined the metallurgical research 

‘ with the investigation of railroad materials,” said 

Stratton. “That provides for the operation of our 
tallurgical department, in which we are doing a 

» amount of work for both of the military branches, 

the other Government services, and a good deal for 

public. A few days ago, there was a meeting at 

Bureau of Standards of 15 or 20 of the best metal- 

ical people, and we were discussing this work. 
isked them ‘What is the most important problem be- 

you today in this line of work?” They said, ‘The 
stion of gas in metals.’ They said if we could de- 

a way to get rid of gas in metals when they are 

t would be of untold value to the whole metal- 
al industry, both the steel and the non-ferrous.” 

“Have you discovered a method yet for taking pipe 

f rails?” asked Representative Wood. 
‘Yes, sir,” was the reply, “and it is being used. 
part of the work was carried on under the railroad 
I do not say that we have had all to do with 
but we have kent the thing going and contributed 
of the scientific data. The serious matter there 
we are being called upon by the Government 
for a great deal of work here, and much of it 
\ rk that they will pay for, but we cannot depend 
those transfers from the Government services to 
le Pie leading men in any one of these lines 
earch.” 
‘irector Stratton asked $250,000 for technical in- 
“gations of problems in industrial development fol- 
ng the war; the committee allowed him $50,000, 
ating last year’s appropriation. 
the investigations of structural materials the 
‘tee put $125.000 into the bill instead of the 


°-000 asked for. This will duplicate last year’s ap- 
riation. 
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The committee also allowed $25,000 instead of 
$50,000 asked for the investigation of the fire-resist- 
ing properties of building materials. 

Director Stratton told the committee that the Bu- 
reau has almost completed its tests of the fire-resisting 
qualities of the “metal column.” 

“When a building burns and the structural steel 
work gets hot,” said Director Stratton, “it fails. The 
next is the fire-resisting property of the coating, an en- 
tirely different line of work. Steel columns of a known 
shape were covered with terra-cotta cement and vari- 
ous other things, and a relative value of these coatings 
was determined. 

The committee also allowed $10,000 instead of 
$15,000 for investigations of high-temperature meas- 
urements. 

“Nearly all of our industries that use furnaces, ex- 
plained Dr. Stratton, “are now introducing the 
pyrometer method of high-temperature measurement, 
and the standardization involved is a very difficult sub- 
ject to handle. We have found during the present year 
that this work has been productive of a great deal of 
good. In several lines the success of American man- 
ufactures in competition with foreign makes depends 
on pyrometric control.” 


Steel Corporation Extensions at Duluth 


DULUTH, MINN., Jan. 10.—The plans of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the extension of the Min- 
nesota Steel Co.’s plant have been discussed for some 
time here in their supposed relation to the outcome of 
the Pittsburgh basing case. If Pittsburgh basing is 
abolished, it has been argued by some business interests 
here that further blast furnaces and steel mills would 
be built at West Duluth. Conservative opinion is, how- 
ever, that this is not likely, at least for the next few 
years. One year ago it was announced that the Steel 
Corporation plans for wire rod and wire mills here 
would involve an outlay of $2,500,000. It was officially 
announced also that other finishing mills would be built 
later, the total program covering over four or five years 
involving a $9,000,000 outlay. 

It is definitely determined to push to completion the 
work under way for some time. This will mean an out- 
lay of $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. The rod and wire mills 
will be completed and additions to the 28-in. rail mill. 
Additional generating equipment will be provided in 
electric power station No. 2 and boilers in boiler plant 
No. 2. Ore, coal and limestone storage facilities will 
be considerably enlarged. The new work will also in- 
volve town site extension and additional dwellings for 
employees. 

In case the Pittsburgh basing is abolished there are 
indications that one or two independent companies will 
build new plants in this territory or the Chicago dis- 
trict. 


Tariff Hearings Begin 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—Hearings on the general re- 
vision of the tariff have been begun before the House 
ways and means committee. The metal schedule, in- 
cluding iron and steel and related products, comes up 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of the present 
week. A large delegation of steel men is expected to 
be in attendance. 

The committee heard about 70 witnesses on Schedule 
A relating to paints, oils and chemicals on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of last week. Schedule B, ap- 
plying to earth, earthenware and glassware, was under 
consideration the early part of this week. 


The American Brass Co., Kenosha, Wis., resumed 
operations Jan. 3 with a force equal to the number 
employed when the plant was closed for inventory and 
stock adjustment about the middle of December. The 
plant is now working on a straight 8-hr. schedule. 
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Some Concessions on Ship Plates and 
Bar Iron 


Railroads Need Money Held Up by Government 
—Equipment Pending 


Ten days of the new year have brought little 
change in the rate of mill operations or in the buy- 
ing of steel. A few plants which shut down com- 
pletely before the holidays have resumed in part, 
but it is frankly said that even such activity will 
be short lived unless larger demand develops this 
month. In the Pittsburgh and nearby districts in- 
dependent companies are running at about 25 per 
cent of capacity, the good work of the pipe mills 
pulling up lower percentages in other lines. Wage 
reductions at a number of Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town plants are looked for this month. 

The Steel Corporation continues to operate most 
of its mills at more than 90 per cent of full capacity, 
with indications that this condition will be main- 
tained through the winter. The daily average of 
50,000 tons of product holds up and new bookings 
are somewhat under the 25,000-ton daily rate which 
was reported for a good part of December. 

How long the Steel Corporation price level will 
be held is an uppermost question. In the few tests 
that have come, the corporation has adhered to its 
schedule, though on plates in particular other 
makers have quoted 2.50c., representing a cut of $3 
per ton. The size of the corporation’s order book 
argues for its continued refusal to reduce its prices, 
even though competitors may quote lower. The un- 
willingness of buyers to place large orders until the 
result of the whole process of price readjustment is 
clearer may work against serious cutting for a time. 
There is no present indication of free contracting 
from any source. 

December steel output fell off but 11 per cent 
from that of November, so that an ingot production 
of 40,000,000 tons for 1920 is indicated, against 
33,700,000 tons in 1919. 

3uying in all finished steel lines has been on a 
limited scale, representing material that must be 
had. In spite of unusual efforts to cut inventories, 
many manufacturing consumers have considerable 
stocks. 

Sporadic activity appears in the building field in 
the Central West, Cleveland and Chicago reporting 
a number of projects. At Cleveland competition has 
resulted in very low prices for fabricated work. 

In some cases foundries serving the automobile 
industry have been asked to ship castings on orders 
suddenly canceled last fall. On the other hand is 
the complete stoppage of shipments on contracts of 
the Ford Motor Co. 

Agricultural implement manufacturers are on a 
reduced scale of operations. One important interest 
has orders on hand equal to but one-third those of 
one year ago. 

The Cambria Steel Co. has sold 3000 tons of rails 
to the Ann Arbor Railroad and 1000 tons to the 
Toledo Terminals Railway. An increase in the 
Santa Fe rail order from 40,000 to 50,000 tons is 
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an incident in railroad buying which unfortunately 
is not typical. Until railroad financing is made 
easier—and the payment of the Government’s 
heavy indebtedness to the lines would do much in 
that direction—the steel trade can build no large 
hopes on new equipment orders. 

The Algoma mill in Ontario, which at times has 
taken rail business away from the Chicago mill, is 
not likely to be troublesome this year, having 
Canadian rail bookings that will keep it busy for 
ten months. 

The Louisville & Nashville is asking prices on 
2700 cars and for 36 locomotives. A Southern 
Railway inquiry is for 60 locomotives and bids are 
going in on the steel. 

Following the cut in bar iron last week in Chi- 
cago, bringing it $1 per ton under steel bars, comes 
the reduction by one mill in the East to the steel 
bar level of 2.35c. In this case puddlers’ wages were 
reduced and now the effort is to get work for them. 

On 2300 tons of plates and shapes for a ship- 
yard at the head of the Lakes, the plates are re- 
ported to be obtainable at 2.50c., Pittsburg. 

Sales of German and Belgian steel bars to 
Japan and the Dutch East Indies have been put 
through by American exporters, but the volume 
of such business is not large. Some considerable 
lots of steel left on the hands of New York ex- 
porters by cancellations from abroad will yet 
come upon the domestic market. 

Further reductions in British pig iron prices 
amount to £1 and more. Structural shapes and 
round bars have declined by a like amount. But 
Continental steel continues to be offered in Great 
Britain at far below the domestic prices. 

The general tendency of pig iron prices is 
toward lower levels. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the quotation of $30, furnace, on Ala- 
bama iron, which appeared in the Chicago market 
recently, apparently has been withdrawn. In the 
East, some resales of foundry iron have been 
made as low as $30, base, Buffalo and Boston dis- 
tricts, and quotations at other Eastern points are 
not much above the $30 base. Prices of Jackson 
County silveries and ferrosilicon have _ been 
marked down $6.50. Resale iron has disappeared 
to a large extent in Chicago, giving a somewhat 
firmer tone to that market. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 11. 


Buyers of iron and steel remain indifferent, and 
expectations either of larger purchases or releases 
against suspended orders have been unfulfilled to a very 
large extent. Independent companies began the year 
with comparatively small order books and naturally 
were dependent more upon new business than upon 
specifications to start up idle capacity. Resumption of 
operations is noted by a few companies which went 
down completely the week before the holidays, but it 's 
frankly stated that the orders on the books of these 
companies are not sufficient to keep them running very 
long. Hence a considerable amount of new business 
will be required in the next few weeks. Much of the 
independent capacity which has been in operation has 
been engaged in producing for stock, it being stated 
in a number of cases, notably in cold-finished steel bars, 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


A Comparison of Prices 
Jan. 11, Jan. 4, Dec. 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1921" 1921 192 
oX. Philadelphiat.... $33.25 $34.79 $34 
Valley furnacey.... 33.00 33.00 36 
N ? Southern, CIM'ERT «++ 36.50 39.50 4? 
Birmingham, Ala.f. 32.00 35.00 38 
No foundry, Chicago* 32.00 32.00 25 
| c. del'd, eastern Pa... 33.86 33 S6 
B ec, Valley furnace 30.00 30.00 33 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 33.96 33 96 6 
eable, Chicago*® .. 32.50 32.50 
eable Valley ... . 202.00 32.00 36 
forge, Pittsburgh 33.96 33.96 .6 
S. charcoal, Chicago.... 40.50 $3.50 yl 
ferromanganese, Atl. port LOO.00 LOU.00 110 
Rails, Billets, Ete., 
Gross Ton 
rails, heavy, at mill.$45.00 $45.00 $55 
ills, heavy, at mill 17.00 17.00 57 
billets, Pittsburgh $3.50 $3.50 13 
billets, Pittsburgh.. $3.50 43.50 13 
h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 47.00 17.00 17 
ring billets, base, P’gh. 48.50 $8.50 l 
billets, Phila........ 49.24 $9.24 1% 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 57.00 7.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
I Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Ce 
| bars. Vhiladelphia 2.70 
| bars, Chicago... ’ 2.68 2.68 
st bars, Pittsburgh..... 2.35 2.00 ae 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.73 2.73 2 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 
Tank plates, New York... 3.03 3.03 
Beams, et Pittsburgh... 2.45 2.45 z 
Beams, ete., New York.... 2.83 2.83 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. 2.45 2.65 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 9 65 2 65 
Ste ops, Pittsburgh... 3.05 3.05 
*The average switching charge for delivery 
the Chicago district is 70c, per ton 
*Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 
The prices in the above tables are for dé 


t on the basis of new orders there would 
tion for keeping the plants running. 
canvass of the situation in the Pittsburgh 


tricts indicates that no more than 25 per cent of the 
pendent capacity to-day is active, and it is doubtful 


the average would be that high if 


whetner 


4 


s physically possible. 
l 


ts Sharon, Pa., works down, is getting out almost a 
| ingot production, and it still has 47 of its blast fur- 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 


es in blast. 


er cent of its sheet mills and at least 


+ 


ry 


ess tubes and boiler tubes. 


& Wire Co., although this company, 


th all producers of wire products, is feeling the lack 
Much surprise was occasioned here by the 
t that the unfilled tonnage statement of the Stee] Cor- 
ition for December did not show a larger decrease. 


‘mand. 


‘ 


} 


7 
‘ Corporation prices by the independent 


ugh it has been currently reported that one of the 
‘pendents had taken a large tonnage of car plates 


ess than 2.65c. 


Prices on pig iron recently established also have 
pretty well observed, although reports have not 


e 


practically full occupation of the pipe mills. 
een no decrease in the activities of the Steel Cor- 
ition subsidiaries, all of which are running as fully 
The Carnegie Steel Co., with eral 


s tin plate mills in operation, while the National 
Co. is running full in all departments except in 
A relatively high rate 
peration also is being maintained by the American 


‘f the subsidiaries had been running at such a high 
that, in view of the fact that there were no hin- 
‘es to shipments, it was expected the decrease 
‘4 amount to more than 1,000,000 tons. 

te week has seen no important shading of the 


For Early Delivery 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 


14, Jan. 13, Per Lb. to Large Buyers 


” 1920 Sheets, black, No. 28. P’g 
79 $44.35 Sheets, galv., No, 28, P 
vv af 4 Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 
»0) ho : 

oo 28 00 Wire nails, Pittsbu 
00 40.00 Plain wire, P’gh 

33.86 39.2 sarbed wire, galv., P’g! 
oo 37.00 Tin plate, 100 b. box | 
96 10.40 
tv 17 yt? . 

00 «38.00 Old Material, per G 
39 3S 10 Carwheels, Chicago 
00 140.00 Carwheels, Philadelp! 
F Heavy ste scrap, P’g 
Heavy steel scrap, P 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'g 
‘ No, 1 cast, Pittsburgh 
Soe No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 
Oo 4,.00 ; Bre 
0 $5.00 No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net rT 
0 48.00 No. 1 RR. wrot. Phil 
00 50.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go (1 
oo ' ’ 
+ aa ) Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Over 
Furnace coke prot 
nts Cents Furnace coke tutu 
‘ ». 440 Foundry coke, pror 
‘ 3.00 Found! coke, future 
7 : 
6: 2.65 Metals, 
0 
45 2 4 Per Lb. to Large Buyers 
S23 g° Lake copper, New York 

300 9 45 Electrolytic copper, N. ¥ 
, On 9 65 Zine, St. Louis 
05 s Zinc. New York 

é Lead, St. Louis 
to fou ries Lead, New York 
Tin, New York... 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y 
ymestic delivery 4nd do not necessarily app!y 


be no justi- 
A careful 
and nearby 


business at the 


it were not Present 


There 


proportions. 


80 per cent 
are being planned. 


in common 


quotations are 
they can possibly be made without loss on present 
labor costs, and while wage reductions continue, the 
movement in this direction as yet has not assumed gen- 
There 
possible labor troubles, 
number of industrial plants are freely stocking coal 
owing to the possibility that the railroad employees 
will not accept reductions which have been made or 


J 11, Jan. 4, Dee. 14, Jan. 13 

1 1921 1920 1920 

( S ( s Cent Cents 

} } 1.3 4.3 

( ) 70 5.70 

é 2 1.50 

9 OF 

| ) 1.10 +4 

$7 $ ( $ { $7.00 

f°. OO s°1 Of $24.00 $36.00 

00 27.00 $5.00 

15.0 00 17.00 26.00 

14.50 l4 16.00 24.50 

5 oo ] Tf) l¢ 0 "4.00 

ao no 27.00 32.00 

0 600 35.00 

) Oo 18.50 16.50 

20.00 0.00 13.00 

) l } L4.5f 25.50 

s { . $6.00 $6.00 

& O00 6.00 6.60 6.00 

‘ } 6. 5f 7.00 7.00 

x OO x On & 50 7.00 
Cent Cent Cents Cents 
I 13.7 14.00 19.50 

3.00 12.75 14.00 19.25 
50 5.60 5.90 9.37% 
6.00 6.10 6.00 9.72% 
LG 4.75 00 % 621% 
5.00 4.75 85 S.87% 
38.75 36.00 33.00 65.00 
5.20 20 50 10.25 


to export business 


been lacking that less than these prices has been done. 
In both iron and steel, too little has been done to really 
test the market and the lack of any real interest on the 
part of buyers tends to check any tendency to secure 
expense of 


moment. 
low as 


prices at the 
regarded to be as 


seems to be some fear of 
report being current that a 


Pig Iron.—Business is entirely in carload lots, and 
it has not been necessary for producers to make any 
further price concessions to effect such sales. Im- 
portant demand is absolutely lacking, and since the blast 
furnace interests regard present prices to be as low 
as they can go on present costs, they are inclined to 
stand pat and let the buyers open negotiations. 

- lots of all grades of iron probably could be bought. at 
less than the furnace bases, but there is not much in- 
terest in these tonnages, and it is noted that holders 
are not quite so anxious to make sales as they were 


Resale 


during the latter part of last year, when the losses 


companies, 


would have counted in their tax returns. 
been reports that basic iron was being offered from 
Valley steel plants at well below the merchant quota- 
tions, but no sales were made and the common suppo- 


There have 


sition is that the low price was named for tax purposes. 


The stack of the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
started up yesterday morning and No. 3 furnace of the 
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Shenango Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., again is blow- 
ing. This increase is more than offset by the fact 
that the furnaces of the American Manganese Mfg. Co., 
Dunbar, Pa., and the Scottdale, Pa., furnace of Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., have gone on the idle list. The 
leading independent steel company in this district has 
only four of its 12 furnaces making iron. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 


the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 
PR dnd oudun ced sanekewee ikea aes $30.00 
Bessemer etn ids al a aoa : ee ee eee 32.00 
Heavy DOP. .iica seaweed eevinses ea eh tear eee 32.00 
ie. 2 COMO. 6k ccc wesc di pinih (ose Tari se 6 hae 
i, 2 SI Sos Migs 408 RR ee le 
Se MeeRS: . i. cactcee hens eb tbs ehwbsees haute San 32.00 





Ferroalloys.—Jackson, Ohio, producers of Bessemer 
ferrosilicon and silvery iron in making quotations have 
gone back to the old Government differentials, using 
No. 2 foundry iron as the base. These differentials 
are as follows: Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent, 
$23; 11 per cent, $26.30; 12 per cent, $29.60; 13 per 
cent, $32.90; silvery iron, 6 per cent, $10; 7 per cent, 
$11.50; 8 per cent, $13.50; 9 per cent, $15.50; 10 per 
cent $18 and 11 per cent, $20.50. On a basis of $35 
for foundry iron this would mean a price of $58 for 10 
per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon, a decline of $6.50 per 
ton from the former quotation, while 8 per cent sil- 
veries would go to $48.50 as compared with the former 
price of $55. The new quotations given below are 
based on No. 2 foundry iron at $35, but this quotation 
is merely nominal and the present market is consid- 
ered to be nearer $32 to $33. British makers of ferro- 
manganese recently reduced their quotation on 76 to 
80 per cent material to $110 seaboard, and it is under- 
stood that they would take business for either prompt 
or deferred delivery at $100. We revise our quota- 
tions accordingly. This change puts the English ma- 
terial to the basis of resale tonnages, but as yet do- 
mestic producers have not followed suit, nominally 
quoting $140 to $150 seaboard, for 76 to 80 per cent 
alloy and showing a disposition to hold to these prices, 
pending a cleaning up of resale tonnages. 

We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese at 
$140 to $150, seaboard British, $100 to $110 on direct sales; 
resale tonnages, $100 to $110 seaboard. We quote average 20 
per cent spiegeleisen nominal at $58 to $60 furnace, on direct 
business and $40 to $45 for resale tonnages 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon, nominal $75 to $80 furnace, freight allowed Besse- 


mer ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson County and New 
Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces, as follows: 9 per cent, $54.50; 10 
per cent, $58; 11 per cent, $61.30; 12 per cent, $64.60. Silvery 
iron, 6 per cent, $45; 7 per cent, $46.50; 8 per cent, $48.50; 
9 per cent, $50.50; 10 per cent, $53; 11 per cent, $55.50. The 
present freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 
into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton. 


Plates.—There is a positive dearth of new demand 
and not much capacity in this and near-by districts, 
except that of Carnegie Steel Co. is in operation. It is 
reported that the American Car & Foundry Co. has 
placed 10,000 tons of plates in connection with its order 
for cars from the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and 
that the business was placed with an independent com- 
pany at less than 2.65c., but confirmation is lacking. 

We quote sheared plates of tank quality ™4 in. and heavier 


at 2.65c., Pittsburgh, this being the quotation of both the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and the leading independents. 


Structural Material—Not only are inquiries for 
fabricated steel few, but those coming out entirely are 
for small tonnages. The shops are fairly busy, but 
this is entirely due to the existence of some old orders 
and a falling away in activities is probable before long 
uniess there is a decided betterment in business soon. 


Little is going on in plain material and outside of the’ 


Corporation not much capacity is engaged. Prices are 
given on page 167. : 


Semi-Finished Material—Demand in all forms is 
practically at a standstill and prices are nominal. Only 
carload lots of rerolling billets are sought and tonnages 
still owed on old contracts are not being specified against 
at all freely. This is a reflection of the extremely slow 
demand for finished products. Conditions in sheet bars 
and slabs are similar. The fact that independents are 
unable to secure much business in either sheets or 
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plates at the Industrial Board schedules, and that 
present prices are above the March 21, 1919 levels on 
sheet bars and slabs, may be advanced as a reason 
for the slow demand. Very little interest is observed 
in steel skelp despite the fact that the live orders in 
pipe are sufficient to keep most makers busy. 


We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets at 
$43.50; 2 x 2-in. billets, $47; Bessemer sheet bars, $47; open 
hearth sheet bars, $47, and forging billets, ordinary carbon 
$48.50 to $50 base; slabs, $46; steel skelp, grooved, 2.45c 
universal, 2.55c.; sheared, 2.65c.; all f.o.b. Youngstown o 
Pittsburgh mill. 


Wire Products.—New orders are few and small 
Practically no interest has yet developed in barbed wir 
and sales by the independents of nails, plain wire an 
fencing, only in rare cases, are more than a ecarload. 
Business of the leading interest in this district is not 
heavy. All companies are quoting the Corporatio: 
prices and there are no suggestions that these figure: 
are being shaded. 

We quote wire nails at $3.25 base per keg, Pittsburg! 
and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $3.25 base per 100 |b 
Pittsburgh. 

Tin Plate.—Business practically is at a standsti! 
and independent capacity is either idle or operating a‘ 
an unusually low rate even for this time of the year 
Container manufacturers appear to be well covered 
against their requirements of the first quarter of thi 
year, and as indications point to a light pack of fis! 
and perishable food on account of existing heavy stocks. 
hopes do not run strong of much improvement in th 
demand until well into the second quarter. The Amer 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is faring better than th 
independents both in the matter of new business ani 
in specifications, and has about 80 per cent of its mills 
in operation. There is close observance of the Corpo- 
ration base.of $7 by the independent companies. 


Cold-Finished Stee] Bars.—New demands are entire), 
lacking from the automotive industry, and are few and 
small from other consumers. Generally the plants tha‘ 
are running are producing bars for stock, although on 
maker in this district reports a considerable gain in new 
orders so far this month over the sume period in D: 
cember. The market is steady at 3.60c. base, now 
quoted by all makers. 





Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Both new orders and speci 
fications against old ones are extremely limited. N 
radical departures from recently established prices ar 
observed and the tendency is common to look upo! 
present prices as low enough in view of the fact that 
they are back to the 1916 levels on nuts and somewhat 
below those of that period on bolts. Prices and dis 
counts are given on page 167. 


Wire Rods.—Demands are few and small, with buy- 
ers having no trouble in securing supplies at the Co 
poration base of $57 for ordinary soft rods. Prices aré 
given on page 167. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—A further cut of $5 per to’ 
has been made in prices of iron bars by Pittsburgh 
makers, who now are quoting refined bars at 3.75c. 
base. The use of Pittsburgh as a basing point on iro! 
bars has practically disappeared, all makers now quo! 
ing f.o.b. mill. Very little demand is coming out for 
iron bars and specifications against old orders ar 
laggard. Steel bars also are slow of sale, as users ha 
ing orders in with the Corporation now are getting gov 
deliveries, especially in sizes of 1 in. or more. No 
important shading of prices by independent mills is 
noted. 


We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.35c.: r 
forced bars, rolled from billets, at 2.35c., base; common i! 
bars, 3.06c. to 3.25c., delivered Pittsburgh: refined iron b: 
3.75c., in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—Demands upon independent makers rema'n 
small. While bookings of the leading interest are 
below normal, it is getting a relatively large part 
of the current business and daily is receiving releases 
against suspended orders. This company still has 
about 95 per cent of its sheet mill in operation and is 
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vetting out practically a full theoretic capacity produc- 
tion despite the number of mills not running. Its ship- 
ments are practically at parity with production and 
little or no tonnage is being stocked. The galvanizing 
departments are more fully engaged now than they 
had been before since the record year of 1912, and the 
veneral operations of the company are about triple the 
average of the independents. Demand from the auto- 
motive industry is nil, as only one or two companies 
are now operating and these at a very modest rate. 
Suspension of operations by the Ford Motor Co. threw 
ack considerable tonnages of sheets, some of which 
were loaded on cars and ready to be shipped. No im- 
portant shading of prices by independent makers is 
bserved. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—The price reduction announced 
is of Dec. 31, 1920, by the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
has been followed by all of the other independent com- 
panies in standard pipe, but two companies still are 
holding to their former schedules on oil country goods. 
Slump in the automotive industry and the lack of any 
mportant railroad buying have cut sharply into the 
iemand for seamless tubes and in sommon with all 
ther makers the National Tube Co. is experiencing 
an indifferent demand for boiler tubes All other de- 
partments of that company are running practically full 
nd its shipments are running about 150 per cent of 
production, as it is shipping freely from stock. Prac- 
tically all of the independent capacity also is well oc- 
ipied, as there is a good demand upon them due to the 
‘act that the leading interest is choked with business 
nd taking on no new accounts. Jobbers’ stocks of 
tandard pipe are low and they are specifying fairly 
freely while the recent decline in oil prices has found 
no reflection in the demand for oil well or line pipe. 
Discounts are given on page 167. 

Steel Rails.—Independent makers of light rails still 
ire holding to 3c. for 25 to 45 lb. sections and are able 
to effect sales at this price, because of the filled up 
condition of the Carnegie Steel Co. General demand, 
however, is very much lighter than it was a few months 
igo. Bookings on the Carnegie Steel Co. are said to be 

ficient to engage capacity for six months. 


Boiler Tubes——New demands in both steel and iron 
extremely limited and on the former there are no 
table discounts except those of the National Tube 
Independent discounts on steel tubes vary con- 
erably, but on such business as is being placed prac- 
illy no advance over the National Tube Co. schedules 
ng obtained. Makers of iron tubes are holding to 
old discounts pending their ability to secure lower 
through lower wages. Discounts are given on 
167. 
Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—No im- 
ement can be chronicled in the demand nor in 
fication against orders which remained upon the 
of makers at the beginning of the year. One 
ve independent in this district resumed operations 
lay morning, following a holiday suspension of 
it two weeks, but unless there is a considerable 
int of new business shortly, it is improbable that 
company can continue to run very long. All com- 
are quoting hot-rolled strips at 3.30c. base and 
‘rolled at 6.25c., but these figures refer principally 
leliveries against old orders and to a large extent 
may be said to be untested. 


Chain.—Leading manufacturers are holding to a 
of 7.25¢e. for 1-in. proof coil steel chain, but admit 
probability of an early reduction as both labor 

_materials costs are lower than they have been, 

‘e new demands are few and small and the unfilled 
ages are melting away rapidly. One interest has 

nounced a cut of 15 per cent in wages and the elimi- 

‘ion of extra remuneration for overtime. 


Y 


Coke.—The market is an extremely narrow affair, 
there has been no gain in active blast furnace 
‘city and the foundries still are going along at 
much curtailed rates. The few blast furnaces 
n have resumed since the first of the year are cov- 

'y contract and are not obliged to seek spot sup- 


i 
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plies. Although there has been a pretty progressive 
decline in beehive oven operations, spot supplies of 
both furnace and foundry grades still are sufficient for 
the demand. As low as $5 per net ton, oven, recently 
has been done on odd lots of furnace coke and $5.50 
measures the top on such tonnages, although the fact 
that $6 is being obtained against contract shipments 
makes operators rather indifferent about business at a 
lower figure. Contracting is at a standstill, as furnace 
interests are waiting the development of a more estab- 
lished market on pig iron, and foundry interests regard 
present quotations on their grade of fuel as altogether 
too high. The coal market remains extremely weak, 
and $2.85 per net ton at mine now measures top on 
gas or by-product mine run grade, while steam coal is 
hardly quotable at above $2.25 and sales of tonnages 
loaded on cars are reported to have been made as low 
as $1.90. 


Cut Nails—The Reading Iron Co. has cut its price 
to 5c. f.o.b. Pottstown or Birdsboro, Pa., in carload 
lots and to 5.25c. for less than carload. LaBelle Iron 
Works is quoting the same prices, f.o.b. Wheeling. 
Demand is slow and sales few and small. 


Old Material.—It is impossible to make any impor- 
tant changes in scrap iron and steel prices from those 
of the past few weeks, as there has been no increase 
in the consumptive demand and about the only buying 
that is noted is from dealers who have yards on which 
they can throw down their purchases. None of the 
independent steel companies in this district is in the 
market for supplies and dealers report continued in- 
ability to obtain releases against old orders. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. is reported to be taking any round 
tonnages of low-priced open hearth material that are 
offered, but is dealing direct with the railroads and 
other producers rather than with dealers. It is under- 
stood this company recently bought a good-sized ton- 
nage of girder rails from the Pittsburgh Railways 
Co. at around $17. When graded and cut to charging- 
box size, this material would cost around $19. It also 
has secured railroad scrap at around $17. Dealers have 
not been able to pick up much really cheap steel works 
scrap and show no disposition to meet this figure. As 
a matter of fact, at the cost of the materia] they have 
in their yards, they could not sell heavy melting steel 
for less than $18 and get out whole. 


Pittsburgh 


to dealers’ yards in the 
the Pittsburgh freight 


We quote for delivery 
and other districts taking 
follows: 


Heavy melting Steubenville, 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 
Midland and Pittsburgh 

No. 1 cast, cupola 

Rerolling rails, Newark 
bridge, O.; Cumberland, Md Park 
ersburg and Huntington, W. Va.; 
Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh.... 00 to 

Compressed sheet steel.... — .. 13.00 to 

Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b 
consumers’ mills Pittsburgh district 00 to 

Railroad knuckles and couplers...... 15.50 to 

Railroad coil and leaf springs 5.50 to 

a ee errr rrr rrr 00 to 

Low phosphorus melting stock, bloom 
and billet ends, heavy plates \4-in 
and heavier ; 

Railroad malleable 

Iron car axies...... 

Locomotive axles, steel 

Steel car axles........ 

Cast iron wheels... 

tolled steel wheels. 

Machine shop turnings... 

Sheet bar crop ends at origin 

Heavy steel axle turnings... 

Short shoveling turnings..... 

Heavy breakable cast. ; 

Stove plate 

Cast iron borings....e#.... 

No. 1 railroad wrought.... 


rate, as 


steel, 


5.00 to $16.00 
2.00 to 26.00 


- > 


= 


~ 
x 


00 to 
5.00 to 
5.00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
.00 to 
50 to 
.00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
.00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 


2rhowWw obo 
rn 


THd oS bo 


oo 
et et et DODD OO CO OD 
“IS Boe oe OO 3 


Det eet tt et et et et 
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A jobbing warehouse, 100 x 350 ft., will be erected 
by the Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. on an eight-acre site at 
Youngstown, Ohio, near the plant of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. The building will have special equipment 
for loading and unloading stocks of sheets and plates. 
It is the purpose to inaugurate regular truck deliveries 
to consumers in the Mahoning and Sehnango valleys. 
Thomas E. Farrell is president of the company, Clifford 
D. Watson, vice-president and John J. Farrell, Jr., sec- 
retary and treasurer. 












Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 11. 

The market is more cheerful in sentiment, although 
little new business has actually developed. The receipt 
of some requests for the shipment of suspended orders, 
particularly of pig iron, is regarded as a hopeful sign. 
In some cases foundries serving the automobile indus- 
try have been authorized to ship finished castings on 
orders which had been suddenly canceled some time 
ago. Notwithstanding indications of improvement in 
the automobile industry, the Ford Motor Co. recently 
stopped all shipments on unfilled orders for steel, cast- 
ings and machinery. Agricultural implement manu- 
facturers are on a reduced scale of operations. 

One important interest which had six million dollars’ 
worth of orders on its books a year ago now has book- 
ings amounting to hardly $2,000,000. Although pig iron 
is on a firmer footing because of the disappearance of 
a large proportion of the resale offering, buying of steel 
is ata minimum. A shipbuilder has bought about 2300 
tons of plates, shapes and bars, a considerable portion 
of which at least was purchased at $2 or more below the 
Industrial Board basis. In view of high costs, shading 
under the present level of prices is looked upon by the 
trade as a temporary condition which would soon dis- 
appear if even moderate market activity should develop. 
Deviations from the Industrial Board basis are not re- 
garded as likely to be made except to secure attractive 
tonnages, which would enable mills to build up a new 
rolling schedule. 

Production in this territory has undergone further 
contraction. The leading independent is operating none 
of its capacity except two blast furnaces. The Wis- 
consin Steel Co. continues to operate two out of three 
furnaces and 50 per cent of rolling capacity. Other 
independent mills are rolling little new work. One bar 
iron mill and all rail carbon steel bar mills in this sec- 
tion are idle. The Illinois Steel Co., on the other hand, 
continues to operate 22 out of 29 furnaces in this dis- 
trict and about 87 per cent of its finishing capacity. 
Its present bookings, after making due allowance for 
suspensions, insure operation for four months. Its 
shipments in December were the largest of any month 
in 1920. 

The Algoma Steel Co. mill has Canadian rail book- 
ings which will employ its capacity for ten months. 


Ferroalloys.—The market is quiet and still unstable 
because of the presence of resale material. Ferro- 
manganese is available both in resale lots and from 
furnace at $100, delivered. Resale spiegeleisen can be 
had at from $48 to $50, delivered. 

We quote 75 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, $100 de- 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $80 to $85 delivered; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, resale, $48 to $50 delivered. 

Pig Iron.—The resale iron which flooded the market 
late in 1920 has disappeared in large measure and fur- 
nace quotations are on a firmer footing. The Ford 
Motor Co. will take no new business at less than $33 
base, Detroit, for No. 2 foundry. Offerings of South- 
ern Foundry at as low as $30 base, Birmingham, have 
apparently been withdrawn. It is possible that this 
price might still be quoted if an attractive inquiry ap- 
peared, as one or two furnaces have indicated that they 
would make concessions in competitive territory. For 
the present, however, the ruling range of Southern 
prices, $32 to $35 base, Birfhingham, is too high to 
make that iron a factor in this market. At least one 
Northern maker will accept business at $32 base, 
Chicago furnace, for No. 2 foundry, and the quotation 
of $35, local furnace, recently announced by the leading 
merchant has become largely nominal. An important 
producer has marked down charcoal iron to $37, fur- 
nace, or about $40.50, delivered Chicago. Copper free 
low phosphorus is available at $40, Eastern furnace. 
A Jackson County producer has reduced silvery to 
$46.50, f.o.b. furnace, for 7 per cent, but a Tennessee 
furnace still has material to sell at $43. Although 
there are few new inquiries before the trade, the re- 
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ceipt of requests for shipments against suspended 
orders is regarded as a very encouraging sign. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is inquiring for 250 
tons of malleable for January shipment. An inquiry 
for 500 tons of foundry for January aad February ship- 
ment is on the market. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which are 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charge aver- 
aging 70c. per ton: 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 


1.60, Geity.. GC CHICENO «6.6 srk oss sds $40.50 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.$33.25 to 36.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2, sil. 

Re, Se es cea eee ee oe ee 32.00 to 35.00 
NOrthern BiSD PROS... .iccci sc cvsnase 32.00 to 35.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 

i tes Ge Te Oe Booch scan eres 41.67 to 44.67 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, sil. 

he ee ee) eee ree 39.92to 42.92 


38.67to 41.67 
$2.50 to 35.50 


Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......s.e. 


I rete ire ete eee ee ae 32.00 to 35.00 
Low phos. Eastern furnace (copper 

BOR. cist weee ween Gaeta eek es 40.00 
every: Gl, TWOP CRs ik ii hee cw we.e ss 47.53 to 51.82 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Santa Fe has bought 
10,000 tons of rails for 1921 delivery from the local 
mill in addition to a previous order for 40,000 tons. 
There is moderate buying of tie plates, track bolts and 
spikes. Makers have reduced iron tie plates to 3.25c., 
mill. We quote: 

Standard Bessemer rails, $45: 


light rails, 2.45c., f.o.b. makers’ mills 
Standard railroad spikes, 3.65c., 


open-hearth rails, $47 


Pittsburgh. Track bolts 


with square nuts, 4.60c., Pittsburgh. Steel tie plates, 3c 
and steel angle bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie 
plates, iron, 8.25c., f.0.b, makers’ mills. 


Bars.—The reduction in bar iron reported last week 
brought out a moderate amount of business, but not 
enough in the aggregate to warrant satisfactory mill 
operation. One bar iron mill is idle and others are on 
a reduced basis of operation. In the absence of de- 
mand, rail carbon steel bar mills are still shut down. 
Little new business in mild steel bars is developing, in- 
quiry for concrete bars being perhaps a little heavier 
than for other shapes. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c., Pittsburgh, taking 
a freight of 38c. per 100 lb.; common bar iron, 2.68c., Chi 
cago; rail carbon, 2.60c. to 2.75c. mill, nominal. 

Jobbers quote 3.48c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 5.25c. for 
rounds and 5.75c. for flats, squares and hexagons, an extra 
of 15c. per 100 lb. applying to orders exceeding 1000 Ib, and 
under 2000 Ib. and an extra 35c. on orders up to 1000 Ib. 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 3.48c 
base. 


Structural Material.—The Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co. will fabricate 1000 tons for the Junior 
Orpheum Theater, Minneapolis. The Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Co. will furnish 138 tons for a steel building at 
Houston, Texas. A contract for 313 tons for the ma- 
rine railway, U. S. Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, has been awarded to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. There is little demand for plain material. 

The mill quotation is 2.45c., Pittsburgh, which takes a 


freight rate of 38c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Jobbers 
quote 3.58c, for materials out of warehouse. 


Plates.—Current buying is very much restricted, 
but the market is more cheerful in sentiment, largely 
because of business thought to be in prospect. On an 
inquiry from a shipbuilder for about 2300 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars, principally plates and shapes, a con- 
cession of $2 per ton was offered on the plates by one 
mill and a cut of $1.50 on both the plates and shapes 
by another interest. The business is not yet closed. 
This is the first instance of a deviation below the In- 
dustrial Board basis which has come to notice in this 
section, but in the East a car builder is reported to have 
bought 10,000 tons of plates for less than 2.65c., Pitts- 
burgh, It is probably true that some mills are willing 
to make slight concessions to secure orders involving 
considerable tonnage, thereby enabling them to build up 
a rolling schedule to which smaller orders may be added. 
In view of high costs, however, shading is regarded by 
the trade as a temporary condition and not as presag- 
ing a general decline from the Industrial Board level. 
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rhe Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is inquiring for 200 
tank plates for first quarter shipment. 


¢ 
ms O1 


The mill quotation is 2.65c., Pittsburgh, the freight to 
a » being 38c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 3.78c. for plates 





stock. 































































. Cast Iren Pipe-—The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
' a iow bidder on 4200 tons of 6 to 12-in. for Detroit and 





) tons for St. Paul. Detroit will also close on 4800 
4 ns of larger pipe to-day. An increasing amount of 
4 inicipal work is said to be in prospect, as a result of 
a the recent sharp drop in prices. 

! We quote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 
= A Water pipe, 4-in., $69.10; 6-in. and above, $64.10; 
" \ and gas pipe, $4 extra 

4 Bolts and Nuts.—The stopping of shipments on all 


nfilled orders by the Ford Motor Co. had a depressing 


a effect on the trade, particularly because that company 
a cd just issued several attractive inquiries. Market 
, ‘ty is at a low ebb and shading of prices by bolt 
“s nut manufacturers is becoming increasingly gen- 
a Production is on a diminishing scale, but one 


5 nlant which was idle for a week is again operating at 


8 : : . * . ? 

50 per cent of capacity. For manufacturers 

a prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 

ae odie 

pe page 167 

it ers quote structural rivets, 5.08c.; boiler rivets, 5.18 

y e bolts up to %& x 4 in., 40 per cent off; larger size S 
iage bolts up to % x 6 in., 25 off; larger sizes, 25 


ed nuts, square tapped and hexagon tapped 
85 off: coach or lag screws, 


) per cent off, Quantity extras are unchanged 


gimlet points 


eads, 4 
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Old Material—The purchase of several thousand 
ns of open hearth steel by a local interest has halted 
the downward tendency of heavy melting and shoveling. 
Some small inquiries for cast scrap have been received 
from country foundries, but on the whole trading is so 
limited that quotations are to be regarded as largely 
nominal. A few grades are weaker in sentiment at 


4 + 


‘a least, although it is believed that present prices would 
a quickly disappear if any buying developed. The Penn- 
a sylvania Southwestern system offers 5000 tons includ- 
a ing 1100 tons of No. 1 wrought; the Pennsylvania 
Northwestern region offers a small list, the St. 
Paul 1800 tons, the Union Pacific 2000 tons, the Great 
a Northern 2500 tons, the Wabash 600 tons, the Northern 
a Pacific 1000 tons and the Pere Marquette 2000 tons. 
a Per Gross Ton 
Y BD cpisne tien tat EPs $23.50 to $24.00 
s Be PRE hic ee co ee ene 37.50 to 42.50 
o wheels... Securtaies 21.00 to 22.00 
: oy) ee ee 15.50 to 16.00 
‘s. 8 2 Sl eee 16.50 to 17.00 
WS Heavy melting steel ; rae ecoee 15,.00tO 15.50 
ut witches and guards, cut apart 15.00to 15.50 
\ steel vaeonavaean 15.00 to 15.50 
4 vy phos. heavy melting steel...... 17.50 to 18.00 
. forge flashings. hicks Oe ee i 12.00 to 12.50 
2 Per Net Ton 
i 5 gles ind spli é bars °° 22.00 to 22 af 
3 tle bars ¥6 dah) Wes ein we ee 
; h bars and transoms... .- 22.00to 22.50 
ie ixli Be cre cna weeee 32.50to 33.00 
Bee _ car axles ty “a - .. 16.50to 17.00 
busheling He : ~. 18.00to 13.50 
a busheling... se deh a aie oe eee 9.50 
9 lorge ‘ 7 Pre 0 
te ind flues Ne ee 10.00 to 10.50 
ag | railroad wrought......... ..- 18.50to 14.00 
4 radiroad Wrousmt: io. ccciics 13.50to 14.00 
me knuckles and couplers.......... 14.50to 15.00 
ay PII 16 ces woe e ewan weneatndae 18.00 to 18.50 
1 S MOMs te kts awn ee voce al 17.00 to 17.50 
‘a W PNOS. PUNCHINGS, ...cccscsccccs 15.50 to 16.00 
i Ive CIFOR, SOOT. «0.6 ccwces 11.50 to 12.50 
shop turnings......... 7.50 to 8.00 
a DOEIGD 00 5.66% 4096 nbn eke ti ee ues 9.50 to 10.00 
is STON DIMEO acces 5 a ie ayia arena ea .. 18.00 to 18.50 
4 SP ON ey ay @ Grale kaae ase ae 13.00 to 13.50 
i step nee ee I OP ee Sy ee 11.00 to 11.50 
a wallroad malleable ........ccccccece 14.50 to 15.00 
q ‘ tural malleable ....ccvsésies 14.50 to 15.00 
: MALTY TOREGG . < oasis oi .cccte came aac 10.00 to 10.50 
4 = heets.—Local] independent capacity is idle and it is 


ted that most Ohio independent mills have been 
‘own. The market is not devoid of inquiry, but 
‘onnages involved are usually so small that they 
' hot justify a resumption of operation. The fail- 
the Ford Motor Co. to resume operations on Jan. 
* Was expected, and the subsequent action of that 
vany in stopping shipment on all undelivered or- 
whether for steel or for casings and machinery, 
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proved a blow to the trade. A considerable tonnage of 
sheets and bars was on order for January rolling. 
No. 28 black; 3.55c. for 


No. 28 galvanized, these 
i freight to Chicago of 


tor 
for 
subject to 


Mill quotations are 4.35c 
No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.70c 
all being Pittsburgh prices, 
3sec. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote: 
innealed,. 4.68c. ; 


ized, 7.35c. 


Wire Products.——Although there has been a slight 
improvement in sentiment, the market is still dull. The 
open winter has caused some jobbers to ask for hurry 
up shipments on nails, but on the whole consumers are 
cautious. The leading interest is on a normal operat- 
ing basis with considerable work ahead. Its December 
shipments were heavy. The mill of the local independ- 
ent is down for depairs. Chicago jobbers have reduced 
the base price on cement coated nails from 4c. to 3.75c. 
For mill prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, page 167. 


Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 
No. 28 black, 5.7 to 6c No. 28 galvan- 


ao. 
». «ac, 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 11. 

Pig Iron.—The belief expressed last week that the 
market would gradually pick up has not beeen borne 
out by developments, as inquiry is still very light and 
carload transactions continue the chief activity. The 
biggest sale reported during the week was 600 tons of 
Northern resale iron, sil 1 2.25 to 2.75, to a central 
Ohio melter, at a price which would figure approxi- 
mately $31, furnace. It is expected that an inquiry 
for 500 tons of malleable iron for a Detroit melter will 
be closed this week. A local selling agency reports an 
inquiry received by a New York office for 10,000 tons 
of low silicon iron, supposedly for shipment to an Ohio 
plant. Prices continue their downward trend, Jackson 
County silvery makers cutting from $55 to $48.50, fur- 
nace, for 8 per cent. In the South almost all furnaces 
with iron to sell have indicated their willingness to take 
orders at $35 base, and it is reported that one Tennes- 
furnace is quoting $32 for prompt shipment from 
its yard stock. A Detroit furnace is offering a consid- 
erable tonnage at $33.25 furnace base, with the custo- 
mary differentials for higher silicon. Furnaces in 
southern Ohio have a price of $35, Ironton, but it is 
believed that $33 could be done on a fair-sized tonnage. 
The basic market has definitely settled to $30, and‘it i 
reported that a considerable tonnage is under negotia- 
tion. One of the stacks of the American Rolling Mill 
Co. at Columbus was banked last week. 


i1con 


see 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 


$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b, Cincinnati 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base 

price) rr ee “a . $36.50 to $39.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No 

2 soft ra 7.75 to 40.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil 17.52 
Southern Ohio coke sil 1.7 to 2.25 

(No. 2) ae bea vateweas 33.52 to 35.52 
jasic northern . wnatis aa 32.52 
Malleable (nominal) . ccoee 08.0200 36.02 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is very little activ- 
ity in the finished line, though some sales of carload 
lots are reported. A report has been current that 
plates had been offered in the Cincinnati market at 
prices lower than 2.65c., but the rumor apparently has 
no foundation. While buying has been light, there have 
been some inquiries, and it is expected that these will 
develop into orders within a short time. According to 
all reports, stocks in manufactuers’ hands are very low, 
and as soon as there are signs of a revival in business, 
it is expected that metal working plants will be in the 
market for their needs for several months. At the 
present time, buying is of the hand to mouth variety. 
The structural market is very dull, the only award be- 
ing several hundred tons for the fourth unit of the 
power house of the Union Gas & Electric Co. This 
went to the American Bridge Co. It is reported that 
the company having the erection of the new Lunken- 
heimer foundry at Hartwell Junction, has decided to 
relinquish its contract, owing to internal trouble de- 
veloping among some of the union men on the job. It 
is expected that bids will be asked for the erection of 
the building. A number of other building projects 
are in the process of development at the present time, 


158 


and will likely take definite shape before spring. Post- 
ing of plans for a new theater in Walnut Hills has 
been postponed indefinitely, though there are prospects 
of its going ahead if labor conditions become more 
stable. 


Tool Steel.—The demand for tool steel has fallen to 
almost negligible proportions. Many plants still have 
some of their steel purchased during the war period, 
and are working this off before buying more. Prices 
remain at the old levels, 18 per cent tungsten high speed 
steel being quoted at $1.20 per Ib. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses report busi- 
ness very quiet. Orders for small lots, however, are 
being received from day to day, and the situation is a 
little brighter since the turn of the year. There is a 
fair demand for nails, and bolts and rivets are also 
fairly active. Warehouse stocks are in good shape to 
take care of all demands, though in the steel pipe line 
stocks are more or less broken. Better mill shipments, 
however, will take care of this deficiency within a short 
time. Prices remain unchanged. 


Iron and steel bars, 3.58c. base; shapes, 3.68c. base; hoops 
and bands, 3/16 in. and lighter, 4.28c.; plates, 3.88c. base; 
reinforcing bars, 3.65c.; cold-rolled rounds, 1% in. and over, 


5.20c.; under 1% in. rounds, flats, squares and hexagons, 
5.70c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.78c. base; 28-gage black 
sheets, 6c. base; 28-gage galvanized sheets, 7c. base; wire 


nails, $4 per keg, base. 


Coke.—The coke market is very quiet and prices are 
unchanged. Prompt shipment Connellsville furnace 
coke is offered at $5.50, and foundry at $7. On con- 
tract coke, $7.50 and $8.50 respectively are the general 
asking prices. Wise County furnace coke is quoted at 
$7 and foundry at $9. Sales of New River foundry 
have been made at $12.50. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is stagnant. There 
is practically nothing moving, and prices quoted below 
can scarcely be regarded as anything more than nom- 
inal. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices: 
Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheets hie eh $7.50 to $8.50 
Old iron rails.... : coses BODO ED B1.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up....... 45.50 to 46.50 
Rerouine S6061 TAUB... .cccicoscuss 12.50to 13.50 
Heavy meiting: ste@l.....sccccereccrs 12.50 to 13.50 
Steel rails for melting... ievncesse Le ee Bales 
cee WOON. bck cr Kae ece keen een 19.50 to 20.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wroumit, «.icese cece 11.50 to 12.50 
tate wn eo eee wt 6.50to 7.00 
Steel turnings 4.00 to 4.50 
Railroad cast . 16.50 to 17.50 
Se Eee eee . 18.50 to 19.50 
OD ES i 55s wikia here Shp warat bend 8.50to 9.50 
ee Free eee .... 23.00 to 23.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 11.00to 12.00 
IOs BRE BOO. s.cc>ccvtesecvwcene 7.50to 8.00 
Malleable cast ie ¥en .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad tank and sheet............ 6.50to 7.00 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 11. 
Stocks on Alabama furnace yards, on Jan. 1 


amounted to 133,000 tons compared with 100,000 tons 
Dec. 1. There were 113,000 tons of foundry compared 
with 90,000 on Dee. 1. No warrants compared with 
100 tons and 15,000 of basic compared with 8,000 tons 
Dec. 1. 

Pig Iron.—Most pronounced buying that had taken 
place in the Birmingham iron market for many weeks 
was that following the official announcement of the 
Alabama Co. the latter part of last week of its being 
on a $35 base. This rate was quoted numbers of con- 
sumers whose inquiries had been held up pending de- 
cision as to the new rate. There was a prompt response 
from a wide range of territory and more than 2,000 
tons in lots of 50 to 100, 200 and 500-ton lots were 
booked in a day or so. This lead was followed by an- 
other maker, who sold several small lots. The bigger 
business done by the Alabama Co. was due to more 
vigor in going out after it. One of the largest foundry 
producers declined to be wrought up over the new 
price, saying: “I will continue to quote $38, knowing 
that, of course, it will be nominal, until there is a 
sign of real business. Then I shall consider whatsoever 
level real business may be done on.” The Alabama Co. 
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and one other maker reported several additional sales 
of small lots of pig iron at $35 Monday and severa 
live inquiries, but no pipe shops have yet shown an: 
interest. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fu 
nace, the Tennessee company included, as follows: 


Pot, 0. A.2 Oe wee cbs cae wict Ads rxeceele $35.00 
SD. sa od athena con ced eb Ew o's @ ek eee 34.00 
| rr er ret ert hee PERE EEL 50.00 


Finished Material.—Agents of Northern independe: 
steel producers report the first week in January as th 
best in a long time. Total bookings for their Souther 
trade were not large, but much larger than in the pas: 
The inquiry is also brisker, indicating desire to d 
business. Bars, sheets and pipe have been most activ: 
one sale being that of 95,000 feet of dry kiln ste 
pipe. Southern independent steel mills have resume: 
in wire drawing departments with a fair demand f: 
nails and wire, especially nails, but are not on mo. 
than 40 per cent turn. Each day, however, adds to 
their better prospect because the Southern farmer 
close to the beginning of another crop season and 
must replenish his stock of steel implements enterin; 
into agricultural operations. Hoop and tie mills ha\ 
not yet resumed. Tie stocks are not more than usua 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Cast iron pipe plants, water and 
gas and sanitary, are slow in resuming and new busi 
ness is slower still. One Gadsden sanitary shop re- 
sumed Monday simultaneous with a 25 per cent wag: 
cut. Pipe that is manufactured now is going into 
stock. The Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Birming 
ham, has incorporated in Illinois with a capital stock o! 
$500,000, taking this step incident to a large war 
house and distributing business done in sanitary pi) 
with Chicago as base. Supreme effort is being mac 
for realignment of export rates on pipe with chances 
of success, the railroads having invited conference 
looking to that end. The very large export pipe busi- 
ness done in 1920 was booked prior to export rate 
disintegration and there has been a dearth of new busi- 
ness. 


Coal and Coke.—Coal is much softer owing to t 
large production compared with industrial slow-do 
and ranges now from $2.50 f.o.b. mine and up. T! 
mine strike is in statu quo. 


Old Material.—The scrap market could not be much 
weaker than it is. Steel works have not given orders 
for prompt movement, but incline to have old mate 
held back. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district yar 
prices to consumers, as follows: 


Coen GR Ts ose sh cseweeneavicksncd $17.00 to $18.00 
ee re eee rre 16.00 to 17.00 
Bs A Es bai nn whe ee WRN ee 23.00 to 24.00 
SE UES Sera 6s Wioehhle min eee GREE Oe 23.00 to 24.00 
BTOMORE TEES 6 ncicdawdtncccnnex 22.00 to 23.00 
ee Serer eee 18.00 to 20.0! 
PO Ka Wicks uckes Meee needa bas 14.00 to 15.00 
ee. Wee NS on ec cbse ce venee as 7.00to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 7.00to 8.00 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Jan. 11. 


Pig Iron.—Business continued dull during the w: 
with one exception. One local producer records a sale 
of 2,000.tons of basic at $35 for delivery over the next 
three months. This is by all odds the largest trans- 
action in this district in months. Inquiries are also 
said to have improved. A fair tonnage of foundry iron 
was resold at $30, furnace, for No. 2 plain. One producer 
sold 50 tons of No. 2X foundry at $36.25. This was 
straight furnace iron. Another producer sold 150 to 200 
tons of foundry at a base price of $34. Some of this was 
No. 2X at $35.25. Though this furnace has not posted 
its official schedule at $34 for No. 2 foundry, it }s 
offering any tonnage at this figure. Two other pro- 
ducers are maintaining an “official” price of $35 for the 
base grade, though one of these has been taking and 
did take last week a carload of resale at $34. 


We quote f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 


No, 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil........ $33.00 to $37.00 
No, 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil...... 31.25 to 35.25 
No. ? plain, 1.76 to 2.26 sil... .cccce 30.00 to 34.00 
BED, 6.0 vince inuis ake etad eek oweuetsws 35.00 
REED visstuutebd nan re cides awe 36.25 
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Warehouse Business.—There have been some further 
rice reductions in the local field, effective Jan. 5. 
The market is quiet with a small amount of selling. 


We quote prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: Structural 

3 nes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.80c.; plates, No. 8 gage, 4.85c.; 

; i ft steel bars and shapes, 3.50c.; hoops, 4.60c. ; blue an- 

' J sheets, No, 10 gage, 4.90c.; galvanized steel sheets 
; ie J . gage, 7.35c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 6c. 

¢ a ° ‘ ° . , eu 

: ae Vinished Iron and Steel.—Business remains very 

. iiet in this market. Generally speaking it is even 

a ore quiet than during this time in December, though 


this is not the unanimous opinion. There is practi- 
lv no selling, though one maker reports a slight 
nprovement in inquiry. The local mill interest which 
had expected to start all its mills this month has post- 
.oned the time until early next month, but there is a 
veneral feeling in this mill that the mills will actually 
art—a feeling of more confidence than there was in 
December that the mills would start in January. This 
terest expects to start four or five mills early next 
nth, including two blooming mills which will start 
and prepare material. A structural mill and a 

ate mill will also resume rolling in February. The 








a iy mills will resume rolling later. A local rail mill 
- picked up considerable miscellaneous business and 
on roll steadily at high production throughout the 
4 t quarter. This mill has been rolling rails steadily 
+ ighout November and December. Another mill 
te terest expects to start a bar mill early in February. 


Old Material.—The market has improved somewhat. 
while not actively seeking tonnage, are willing 
‘ick up lots at their own price. They will pay $15 
$16 for heavy melting steel and a local mill did 
a tonnage during the week at $15. A railroad 
closed last week at $16 for heavy melting. There 
no activity in other grades. 
We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b 
as follows: 
Fleavy melting steel 


Buf- 


dae eee e eee $15.00 to $16.00 
GUOMNUVOMNIOE cs cvecccvebed 14.00 to 15.00 
0.04 and under 25.00 to 26.00 
wrought...... 22.00 to 23.00 
ichinery cast... fy Pa ee . 26.00 to 


eel axles 


v phos 
railroad 


00 


nd st 20.00 





WOO acticaaveereeeanewnss - 24.00to 25.00 
v4, uilroad malleable .......cc.e. ‘ . 18.00 to 19.00 
* hop turnings - 11.00 to 12.00 
5 GEIG. TOPRMIS 6:k2 6 ste cane 15.00 to 16.00 
; 5 cast borings achevscions DEE Saue 

a Oc wireeemadarce teak os talk 25.00 to 26.00 
a 


Tueeewee 5.00 to 16.00 


OOo to 18.00 


coerce eeeseeees UU 


100 to l 
$00to 15.00 
] 


1.00 


0.00 to 


af New York 
ae NEw YORK, Jan. 11. 
oe ’ig Iron—The market in the East seems to be set- 
Mm to a basis of $30, furnace, for No. 2 foundry, but 
3 that quotation has not developed much business. 
rs who have had opportunity to buy resale iron 
low prices are hesitating and some of them who 
‘ope ent out a large number of letters to possible cus- 
rs Mave received very little encouragement, the 
x ‘t_Invariable answer being that the persons ad- 
4 sed are not interested. Reports of a sale of 10,000 
bat to a cast 1ron pipe company are not confirmed. 
the New York district 
dded to furnace prices $2.52 freight 
$5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 
Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. $36 
. No, 2X fay 
bed ist. Pa. No. 


ae iffalo, sil, 


as follows, 
from eastern 
from Virginia: 
52 to $37.52 

34.77 to 35.77 
33.52to 3 
36.16 to 3 
40.16 to 4 


ae , \ uote delivered in 
3 ; 
. 


inla, 





2.75 to 3.25. 
, Sil. 2.25 to 2.75 
2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 
3.20 OO BOM doable sae cc cs 


erroalloys.—There is no demand for ferromanga- 


a e aan is quoted nominally at $10, seaboard, for 


g 1 alloy with the understanding that American 
‘ucers would meet this level on a firm offer. Very 
3 e is heard of resale alloy, an offer of $98 for which 
P ‘* Oring out any business. The spiegeleisen mar- 
: $ also lifeless with the quotation nominal at around 
i ‘urnace. Manganese ore is also hard to sell, the 


1 
ne 


4! quotation for this being 40c. to 45c. per unit, 
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seaboard. Producers of 50 per cent ferrosilicon are ask- 
ing $95 per ton, delivered. It is understood, however, 
that a sale was made in the past week at considerably 
below this level. 


Warehouse Business.—Although buying is slack, 
some optimism is felt owing to the number of inquiries 
being received. The present lack of buying is partly 
attributed to the strike of architectural iron workers in 
force since Jan. 1. There are some complaints of diffi- 
culty in obtaining early shipments from mills unless 
the order is for a large tonnage. Prices of wrought 
steel pipe having been reduced by mills to the March 21, 
1919, schedule maintained by the Steel Corporation, 
warehouse prices have dropped about $10 per ton. 
While we quote 7.35c. per lb. for No. 28 gage galva- 
nized sheets, a fair-sized order would probably bring 
out a price of about 7c. per lb. On tin plates also, a 
fair-sized order would probably produce a slightly bet- 
ter quotation. We quote prices on page 182. 


High Speed Steel.—A nominal price of $1.25 per |b. 
for 18 per cent tungsten is generally quoted. Some 
inquiry is noted from automobile manufacturers and 
widely diverse lines, although sales are few and small. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is little to indicate 
any definite trend toward improvement in the demand 
for steel products. A few more inquiries have come 
out in the past ten days, and some small orders have 
been placed. Eastern plate mills are still trying to get 
enough tonnage on their books to resume operations. 
One steel company booked 900 tons of concrete rein- 
forcing bars and added to these a number of small 
orders so that it could start its bar mills, which had 
been idle for some weeks. In structural materia] there 
is no change, the past week having been rather dull. 
Among current inquiries are the following: 200 tons for 
two bridges for the Pennsylvania Railroad; 200 tons 
for the Connecticut State Armory; 500 tons for a build- 
ing for the Mutual Chemical Co., Cedar Creek, Va. A 
building for the Federal Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
requiring 400 tons, has been let to an unnamed fabri 
eator. The Shoemaker-Satterthwait Bridge Co. was 
awarded a 100-ton bridge for the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad. The American Bridge Co. was low bidder 
on a crane runway for the Brooklyn Navy Yafd, 770 
tons, but the award has not been made. It is apparently 
correct that f sheets and tin plate have been 
made at prices below those of the Industrial Board 
schedule, but when such transactions have been traced 
it was found that the material sold was export ton- 
nage, liquidation of which had been forced by the banks. 
Concessions on sheets of about $3 a ton are reported to 
have been granted. A corresponding reduction was 
made on tin plate. The only new inquiry for cars 
comes from the Louisville & Nashville, which asks for 
bids on 2000 40-ton box cars, 300 55-ton gondola cars, 
300 40-ton coke and 100 38-ft. livestock cars 
Some of the railroads have informally inquired of car 
builders whether they are willing to give protection to 
the railroads in the event of a further reduction in the 
prices of steel products. Other roads are placing orders, 
as for cars building in their own shops, only as need for 
material arises, showing no concern in respect to secur- 
ing what they want when they need it. 


7 
Ssaies oO! 


cars 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 


steel bars, 2.73c.; plates, 3.03c.; shapes, 2.83c.: bar iron, 
flats, wider than 6 in., 3.88c., with half*extras; light rounds, 
Squares and flats, 4.38c., with full extras, and other sizes 
3.38¢c., with half extras 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Present business remains very dull, 
though instinct tells veteran manufacturers that pros- 
pects are slightly better. More tentative inquiries 
have been received from private companies. The fail- 
ure of pig iron to settle at a stable price is generally 
given as the chief reason for the stagnation in the 
pipe trade. We quote f.o.b., New York, as follows: 
6-in. and larger, $63.30; 4-in., $73.30; 3-in., $83.30, with 
$4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material—The fact that price reductions the 
past three weeks have been so slight has evidently per- 
suaded many dealers that the bottom has been prac- 





ne 
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tically reached. Accordingly they are buying and stor- 
ing in their yards for the rise which is expected. A few 
price declines are noted this week, none of which is 
over $1. It is the belief that mills will find it very 
difficult to secure large tonnages at existing prices. 
Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
Heavy melting steel.... ; $10.00 to $10.50 


RR MI aad 


pe eeestrvapocawee 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, nominal... 48.00 to 50.00 


Steel car axles ........ hea eee ere 16.00 to 17.00 
OE. Os 6 osx sk ci oe Pens 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............ 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought iron track..... crew ee e 10.00 to 10.50 
Forge fire ..... ea sve> BOC 8.86 
No. 1 yard wrought long -++- 13.00 to 14.00 
ee RR gig bic’ are ; .. 5.00 to 6.00 
Cast borings (clean) .... 9.00 to 10.00 
Machine-shop turnings E S50 to 9.00 
Mixed borings and turnings ee 7.00 to 7.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam. not 

under 2 ft. long).. or 10.00 to 11.00 
er eee bestacbaaws Re a wee 
Locomotive grate bars (.thetepnes Cee Rew 
Malleable cast (railroad) [isteeee Bee ee 2608 
Old car wheels....... reese BOLO Bee 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 

ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 

No. 1 machinery cast stp rinse sa ey ee ee 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, ete.) cupola size....... 24.00to 25.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 13.00to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators cast boilers 

ete} .... a tt hte ea 15.00 to 16.00 

Boston 


BosTON, Jan. 11. 


Pig Iron.—Resale iron has continued to move slowly 
since last reports, total sales for the week approximat- 
ing a dozen cars. Prices on Buffalo iron are perhaps 
a shade easier, 200 tons No. 2 X having sold at $31 
furnace, or about $1 lower than the previously reported 
low’ price. Two cars of eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X 
sold at $36.50 delivered, which brings the base price at 
furnace down to about $31. This price was accepted 
because some doubt as to the iron containing silicon 
2.25 to 2.75 existed. Most local pig iron interests report 
an increase in real inquiries during the past few days 
and more activity in the market is anticipated within 
the near future. Additional contracts for castings have 
been accepted by foundries at price reductions ranging 
from lc. to 3c. per lb. Delivered prices on resale iron 
follow: 





Bast: Penn., sil. 23.25 to B.7Be.ccesas $40.31 to $43.31 
east. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 39.06to 42.06 
rato, Bil: 2.25. 60 2.706 i. cscvsneies 36.71 to 39.71 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 36.46 to 38.46 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 5 39.58 to 41.83 
Virginia sil. 1.76. tO 2.23... r.ccccsccs 38.33 to 40.58 
Alabama, sil. 3.25 to 2.765. .cccccose 47.91 to 49.91 


Alabama, sil. 1.75 CO: B.iSOs bows vices 46.66 to 48.66 

Finished Material.—Mill representatives report a 
slight improvement in prospective business. Moderate 
tonnages of boiler plates, small bars and sheets for 
stocking purposes have been booked since last reports, 
mostly in 300 ton lots and smaller. Bids were opened 
Jan. 5 at the Fore River Works, Quincy, Mass., Beth- 
lehem Ship Building Corporation, Ltd., on 256 class B 
boiler plates, about 400 tons, including shell plates 
196-in. and 195%-in. wide and 2 3/32-in. and %-in. 
thick. Two firms bid 2.65c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh subject 
to the word “width” in the specifications being changed 
to read “length,” and the Lukens Steel Co. bid the same 
price without reservations. Prospects include 1000 
tons 85-lb. T rails, 8300 tons heavy boiler plates, 800 to 
900 tons concrete bars for Springfield, Mass., and 
300 tons for a Boston bridge, an aggregate of about 
2000 tons commercial bars, about six cars boiler tubes, 
one 600 ton, one 500 ton, and one 200 ton and one 100 
ton structural lots. The American Bridge Co., Boston, 
has the structural steel for the Portsmouth, N. H.- 
Kittery, Me., bridge. Lower pipe schedules have failed 
to bring out inquiries. 


Warehouse Business.—Although the market is by 
no means active, warehouse interests report slightly 
more activity in iron and steel. All of the leading firms 
which have been quoting cold rolled flats at 944c. per lb. 
base have reduced the price to 6c., thereby placing them 
on the same basis as squares and hexagons. Cold rolled 
rounds remain at 5%c. per Ib. base. Jobbers have re- 
duced prices on Eagle carriage bolts and on common 
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tire bolts, the former now being 60 per cent discount, 
and the latter 40 per cent. The market on wire nails 
is lower due to increased shipments from New England 
and Pittsburgh mills. They are now $4.35 per keg 
base from store, f.o.b. Boston, and $3.60 per keg base 
in mill shipments of less than car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers now quote: Soft steel bars, $3.70 per 100 Ib. base; 
flats, $4.50 to $4.85; concrete bars, $4 to $4.25; tire steel, $5 
to $5.50; spring steel, open hearth, $8.50; crucible, $14; steel 
bands, $4.65 to $6.25; steel hoops, $6; toe calk steel, $7; cola 
rolled steel, $5.50 to $6; structural, $3.70 to $5.50; plates, 
$4 to $4.40; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $5.90; No. 28 black 
sheets, $8.15; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $9.50; refined iron 
$4.65 to $5.65; best refined, $5.50; Wayne, $8.50; band iron 
$4.65; hoop iron, $6; Norway, $15. 

Coke.—Sales of coke during the past week have 
been scattered, but covered a wider range of product. 
For instance, there have been sales of New England 
Coal & Coke Co. product at $16.70 delivered where the 
freight rate does not exceed $3.40, or a $10.50 Connells- 
ville base; sales of Providence Gas Co. product on a 
$10 Connellsville base; sales of Connellsville at $13.20 
delivered or a $7 Connellsville base; and sales of other 
foundry coke at around $12.50 delivered or a $7.50 
Connellsville base. Several large New England con- 
sumers are still uncovered on their first half foundry 
coke requirements. 


Old Material.—The market is very largely a dealers’ 
affair, foundries and mills showing almost no interest 
in old material. Prices on several classifications are 
lower as a result. Dealers have purchased small ton- 
nages of blast furnace borings and turnings at $6 
f.o.b. Boston, machine shop turnings at $8, heavy melt- 
ing steel at $9 and wrought pipe at $10, largely on 
speculation, the material going into stock. The top 
price on machinery cast reported this week is $27 de- 
livered, one car being sold to a foundry at that price 
Dealers will not pay much more than $24 shipping point. 
The available supply is small, however, and any real 
buying might lift prices. There is a slight inquiry for 
axle turnings. Little is available, the chief source of 
supply operating but three days a week. One car sold 
direct to consumer at $14.50 delivered, a price above the 
general quotation. Local yard prices on old materials 
follow: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.......... $9.00 to $9.50 
No. 1 railroad wrougnt...icccccscves 18.00 to 19.00 
PO. 1 YORE WEODERE. cccsccccewiwnse 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought pipe (1l-in, in diameter, over 

ewe, SE a picwarkad We Pea Ra eee 9.50 to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings.............. 8.50to 9.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill...... 8.50 to 9.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical........ 10.00 to 11.00 
BIGGEY GRle CUFRINOE. .k ck ccccnceser 9.00 to 9.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings.. 6.00 to 6.50 
PE OS 8s a's oi orate occ 7.00 to 8.00 
PE. SNMOUUR, boc kb bd ade ho ee eke 7.00 to 8.00 
Street CAF AMICON, BtOGls cc. cvcsvcevces 18.00 to 19.00 
er nbs oe he ee ok wo Oe Bes 29.00 to 30.00 
EOET, CER csi cd sss pa vsasbaens 24.00 to 26.00 
Se Be eee er ee oe 22.00 to 23.00 
GD oa ek wale ears Ou RR Ee es 17.00 to 18.00 
PEREIFORG WRTIORDIO ccc cece kuveste 16.00 to 16.50 
SOEEO. CNS ieicwnice aes eaee eke ere 13.00 to 14.00 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan. 11. 


Pig Iron.—No activity has developed as yet in the 
pig iron market, as the melters are in need of no metal 
save in some special instances where car lots have been 
bought to meet special requirements. Most of them 
have large quantities on the yard or under contract 
and are willing to let go of surplus supplies at a sac- 
rifice, but there is no demand even for bargain lots. 
The prices quoted generally are $35 furnace for No. 2 
Southern, Birmingham basis, and the same figure for 
No. 2 Northern at Chicago. No prices are being made 
on basic and none is wanted at present. Resale iron 
is present in the market as it has been for some time. 

Coke.—Coke is available at $7.50 Connellsville, for 
best selected 72 hour, for prompt shipment with con- 
tracts for the first half put at $8 to $10, but with no 
contracts being made. No new developments are re- 
ported in the by-product coke situation. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products there 
has been no change as yet from the previous reports, 
as the readjustment period is not yet over as between 











the mills and their customers with contracts. We quote 
stock out of warehouse as follows: 

Soft steel bars, 3.574%4c.; iron bars, 3.57%¢c.; structural 
terial, 3.6714c.; tank plates, 3.87%4c. ; No. 10 blue annealed 
4c.- No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, one pass, 


t 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.45c. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is somewhat im- 
roved in tone and tendency, but the prices quoted 
s ntinue low, as the transactions so far are small and 


a 

















e 4 chiefly among the dealers. Consumers are not 
f et entering the market, despite the fact that quota- 
ia tions are regarded as likely to increase from now on, 
; ven though it be but slowly. The railroad lists out 
' "a . ‘ ° ¥ . 
pa luring the week include the St. Louis and San Fran- 
“3 sco, 650 tons; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 1100 tons; 
ia ; Pe nnsylvania, 5200 tons; Wabash, 1200 tons; Mobile & 
= Ohio, 800 tons; while the Missouri Pacific, Iron Moun- 
a tain. Cotton Belt and Terminal Association have been 
" selling lots without issuing formal lists. 
s We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
Tf il district, as follows 
Pe r Gross Ton 
oO I iils $90.50 to $914 
; teel rails, rerolling 17.00 to 17.50 
& rails. less thar , ft 1 OO te ] ‘) 
rails, standard section, sub- 
inspection... ececeeeceoce 35.00 to £0.00 
wheels ae ’ 30.00 to ‘Oo 
1 railroad heavy melting teel 
14.00 14 ) 
ling 13.00 to 1 
Or 1250t 
\ ind guards cut apa 14.{ to 15 
Per Net To 
: bu ed she f ) f 
Si | x nd ! turnings 00 to 
. le I 00 
’ { 13.00 to 
x S +00 ) 
ae ix 18 ito Rg a0 
\ bars and i ! 0 ) 
! id wrought l » 14 ) 
1 dad wi ig! l ) 
_ } ind ove 
ey ) i Ooo 
a ¢ 1 
i i] L4 
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p i g 
Ke ; ; 
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Cleveland 
a 
aa CLEVELAND, Jan. 11. 
a Iron Ore.—There has been a further curtailment of 
Z yperations in the Lake Superior district since 
a rst of the year, due to reducing operations to one 
i + . . 7 . 
4 na number of the mines. No further reductions 
¥ ers’ wages are reported, but it is expected that 
? . 71 ° 
eB: ns will be generally made by independents a 
a ater. While there was more ore on lake docks 
than ever before on that date, the movement 
¢ docks during December was sufficient to cut 
: balance on Jan. 1 to less than it was a year 
“ee lat time. Ore shipments from Lake Erie docks 
a g December were 1,251,315 gross tons, as com- 
J vith 658,080 tons during December, 1919. The 
q on docks Jan. 1 was 9,927,317 tons, as com- 
10,090,708 tons a year ago. Very little ore 
; ng from docks at present and it is expected that 
3 hipments wi.l fall far below those in Decem- 
‘ 
a ‘ te delivered lower lake ports Old range RBes- 
i : Ma range ion-Bessemer, $6.70; Mesaba Bes 
% Mes it non-Bessemer, $6.5 
“a Pie I ore ‘ 7 . , 
a & tron.—There is a slight improvement in th2 


' tor small lots of iron for early shipment, 
four iryv ore: ] 3 t sare | P nae ) 
idry grades, but producers look for only 
1 ay 1 . . 

‘ amount of business of this character, as there 
foundries in this territory that do not have 
on old contracts. There have been very few 


aye 
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releases of shipments on suspended iron since the first 
of the year, indicating that there is little change in 
the general situation respecting foundry operations. 
Prices on foundry iron are somewhat irregular. The 
Valley price of No. 2 has settled down to $32.75 to $33, 
but Cleveland furnaces are still asking $34 and another 
lake furnace is quoting $35 for this grade. However, 
these are expected to meet the lower Valley price. 
Most of the limited demand is being supplied with 
resale iron which is still to be had at $30 Val.ey furnace 
for No. 2, although some is being offered at $31 and 
$32. Resale malleable iron is to be had at somewhat 
below the usual furnace price of $32 for this grade. 
We note the sale of 100 tons of malleable iron to a 
Canton, Ohio, foundry and several carlot sales‘of foun- 
dry iron, the latter at $33 to $35. Inquiries include one 
from Columbus for 500 to 1000 tons of malleable iron 
and one from Springfield for 600 tons of foundry iron, 
both for the first half. A northern Ohio consumer is 
asking for 100 tons of low phosphorous iron and 100 
tons of Bessemer iron for prompt shipment. Jackson 
County furnaces have reduced prices $6.50 per ton on 
silvery iron and Bessemer ferrosilicon. 


We quote delivered Cleveland as follow based on the 


new freight rates, these being a 5t« switching charge for 
local iron, a $1.96 freight rate fror Vall DOit 1 $3.36 
rate fror Jac or in 6. 
Basi . ¢ 19° 
Northern No ‘ $31.98 ' ' 
Southern fd ‘ t ] $1.92 to 42 99 
Ohio silver S j cent L.S6 
Standard low pho Valley fur $5.00 


Coke.—A very limited amount of business in prompt 
shipment foundry coke is being booked at a range of 
7 to $7.50 for standard Connellsville makes. There is 
no demand for first half contracts 


Ss 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—A better volume of inquiry 


for bolts and nuts has developed since the first of the 


year, makers having received inquiries from railroads 
and other consumers for contracts for their first quarter 
requirements. It is expected that enough business will 
develop during the next two or three weeks to deter- 
mine whether present prices will hold. The demand for 
rivets continues very light, but some inquiries are 
coming out for first quarter requirements. Bolt manu- 
facturers are now quoting a $4 a ton differential be- 
tween large and small track bolts, these bolts in small 
sizes being quoted at 7.50c. Makers of cap and set 


screws have made another sharp cut in prices.’ 


Semi-finished Steel.—There is no demand for semi- 
finished steel and considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vails as to the price situation. One local consumer 
seems satisfied that on a round tonnage inquiry a 
quotation on slabs of $40 a ton or lower would come out. 


Finished Iron and Steel—That the demand for 
finished steel has improved a little since the holidays 
is indicated by reports of some of the mills that are 
getting a few inquiries for car lots or less in steel bars, 
plates and structural material. Other mills notice no 
change in the situation. Evidently the feeling among 
some buyers is more optimistic than a month ago, and 
they are inclined to place small orders. The-Otis Steel 
Co. is operating its Riverside plant at increased capacity 
this week, but with this exception plant operations have 
not changed in this territory. Prices apparently are 
being maintained on all finished lines except plates. 
Sellers who are quoting the regular prices on plates 
report that they are losing business because of lower 
prices and these reports indicate that plates have sold 
as low as 2.45c., although positive confirmation is lack- 
ing. The only price change reported this week is a 
reduction to 3.25c. on nails by the Cambria Steel Co. 
There is little change in the operation of industrial 
plants as compared with the pre-holiday period, and 
many consumers stil} have good stocks of steel. More 
activity is developing in the building field and in this 
field the first rea) revival] is expected in the demand for 
steel. The general contract for the Federal. Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland has been awarded to John Gill & 
Son, and it is expected that bids for the steel, approxi- 
mately 6000 tons, will be called for in 30 days. The 
David Lupton Sons Co. has placed 200 tons with the 
Massillon Bridge & Structura] Co. for a Cleveland 
warehouse. The Standard Oil Co. will do its own 





































































fabrication on 300 tons for a building in Toledo and a 
coal handling plant taken by a Cleveland manufacturer 
will require 300 tons of steel. Competition among 
bidders is resulting in very low prices for fabricated 
work. The demand for hard steel reinforcing bars is 
insufficient to keep all rerolling mills in operation and 
on these bars 2.35c. is generally quoted. The Cambria 
Steel Co. has taken 3000 tons of rails for the Ann 
Arbor Railroad and 1000 tons for the Toledo Terminals 
Railway. All railroad buyers in this territory have 
now covered for their 1921 requirements. 













Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.30c. to 3.34c.; 
lates, 3.60c. to 3.64c. and structural material, 3.40c. to 3.44c. ; 
No. 9 galvanized wire, 4.70c.; No. 9 annealed wire, 4c.; No. 
28 black sheets, 5.75c. to 5.90c.; No. 28 galvanized, 7.25c.; No. 
10 blue annealed, 5c. 

Sheets.—A little better demand for sheets is re- 
ported on orders to be shipped from stock, but regular 


prices are being maintained on mill orders. 


Old Material.—There is practically no activity in the 
scrap market except in turnings. Local blast furnaces 
are still taking turnings and there have been some trans- 
actions in this grade between dealers, but orders for 
turnings will soon be all cleaned up. Mills are accepting 
no shipments of steel making scrap. The market is 
weak and there have been further declines on a number 
of grades. 

Dealers quote delivered at consumers’ yards in Cleveland 
and vicinity, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


meavy «nelting wheel .« «6. ss.sssceas $14.00 to $14.75 
ete Tale, Weer S hick is cscs avaens 17.00 to 17.50 
veel reiig, TePolling...«ccccsneovssnaease 17.00 to 18.00 
Iron rails ... ; oi cee - 17.00 to 17.50 
[eh COs BRICK. .iekscw cs Lhe tebpekve Sete Baee 
LOW PROS. Melting HCrAD. ....isscvves 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast borings ; cit ee ae eelehem eae 11.50to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings............. 9.00to 9.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings... 10.00to 12.00 
Short turnings for blast furnaces.... 10.00 to 12.00 
COTereneed SGC]. skiiiin sade ces 9.75 to 10.25 
PeesITOOG WKOURNE 2... siccvasven -+e» 15.50to 16.00 
Railroad malleable . : ae .. 17.50to 18.00 
Steel axle turnings vt va: os ae Zaeo 
Light bundled sheet stampings...... 6.00 to 7.00 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in..... 9.00 to 10.00 
Drop forge flashings under 10 in..... 9.00 to 10.00 
No. 1 cast ... nae em ae eee ee 21.00 to 22.50 
No, 1 busheling > ‘ ,itenntone REO ee Bee 
Peeee DPMS BAT. cok cikskkdcue cs . 15.50to 16.00 
Stove plate : ; Lchatiesca-e et en eee 
Cast ifpom Car WHEGIB. . éés.cakntae ss 20.00 to 21.00 


Pipes and flues... wh Paeaae tele Stash ia 9.00 to 10.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 11. 

Pig Iron.—Further weakening in pig iron prices is 
in evidence. One lot of 500 tons of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron analyzing 1.75 to 2.25 per cent 
silicon was sold at $32, delivered, and it is intimated 
that a price close to $30, furnace, could be obtained now 
on a desirable tonnage. A recent sale of 1000 tons of 
iron to a Virginia pipe foundry was at $30, furnace, but 
a good deal of the iron was off grade. Some eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces are quoting $32.75 for No. 2 
plain and $34 for No. 2X iron, fo.b. furnace, but buyers 
are interested only in a small way. Carload lots are 
the usual purchase. Virginia foundry iron has been 
offered as low as $33, furnace, for No. 2 plain, this being 
standard analysis iron. A leading seller of low phos- 
phorus iron, copper free, has quoted $43, furnace, but 
has made no sales. On copper bearing low phosphorus 
iron, the nominal quotation is $40, furnace. Gray forge 
iron is obtainable at $30, eastern Pennsylvania furnace. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered in con- 
sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25...$32.00 to $34.15 


East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 33.25to 35.40 
Virginia No, 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 38.74to 40.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil..... 39.99 to 41.99 
Basic deliv, Eastern Pa........,000: 33.86 
i RNG Se wees 31.40 to 33.40 
Standard low phos, (f.o.b, furnace).. $3.00 
Malieabie (NOMmINA]) 2.4 6<scccsaveces 37.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

a) eee ee ee ee ee re 40.00 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese is quoted by import- 
ers and domestic makers at $110, seaboard, with no buy- 
ing. A few sales of resale ferromanganese have been 
made at prices ranging from $90 to $100. Spiegeleisen 
is not active. 
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Semi-finished Steel—With no activity the price of 
open-hearth rerolling billets nominally remains at 
$49.24, Philadelphia. 


Finished Steel.—Business continues very dull in fin- 
ished steel lines and there is no prospect of resumption 
of work at Eastern mills in the very near future. The 
opinion is becoming quite general among sellers that 
steel prices must work to lower levels before there wil! 
be any pronounced revival of interest among buyers. 
The principal inquiries before the local trade come from 
railroads. The Southern Railway is inquiring for 
steel for 60 locomotives, this being in addition to the 
car material mentioned last week, and the Louisville & 
Nashville is in the market for 36 locomotives. The 
plate mills are taking no business of consequence, 
while the orders which structural mills are receiving 
are mainly for small lots out of stock. Bars are like- 
wise quiet. We quote plates at 2.65c., structural shapes 
at 2.45c. and bars at 2.35c., Pittsburgh, and while ther: 
are rumors that these prices have been shaded, ther 
is no direct evidence to this effect. 


Bar Iron.—Following a reduction in puddlers’ wages 
an Eastern bar iron rolling mill has reduced its pric 
on bar iron from 3c. to 2.35c., Pittsburgh, but announce: 
that it will take only a limited tonnage at the latte 
price. So far no other bar mill is reported to hav 
met the reduction. 


Warehouse Business.—The following are prices 
quoted by local warehouses on small lots from stock: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.70c.; iron bars (e» 
cept bands), 4¢c.; round edge iron, 4.10c.; round edge ste: 
iron finish, 1% in. x % in., 4.00€.; round edge steel, pla! 
ished, 4.75c.; tank steel plates, 4-in. and heavier, 4.00: 
tank steel plates, 3/16-in., 4.40c.; blue annealed steel sheet 
No. 10 gage, 4.90c.; light black steel sheets, No, 28 gag 
5.95¢e.; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 7.50c.; square twist 
and deformed steel bars, 3.90c.; structural shapes, 3.80: 
diamond pattern plates, 6.00c.; spring steel, 6.50c.; rou 
cold-rolled steel, 5.35¢c.; squares and hexagons, cold-roll: 
steel, 5.85c.; steel hoops, No. 13 gage and lighter, 4.65: 
steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/I16-in. inclusive, 4.65c.; iro 
bands, 5c.; rails, 3.70c.; tool steel, 16.00c.; Norway iro: 
12.00c.; toe steel, 6.00c. 


Old Material.—Quotations on old material are nom 
nal, as there is no business to test prices. Recent sal 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad were at prices practicall; 
identical with those published below. We quote for d: 
livery at consuming points in this district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $14.50 to $15.00 
oe) a” 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 23.50 to 24.00 
CP WR 0.'o hdd Nod SHR OKSe ES heeS 25.00 to 26.00 
NO. 1 PATORG WFOUBNE. 20 ccciccisses 20.00 to 21.00 
Pek. 2 Ras oa eke eevee 16.00 to 18.00 
Pe Eh: RO Rs on ovs.e'ck een dasvenees 13.00 to 13.50 
TEETER TTT TTT 13.00 to 13.50 
ae ere Te ee ee ee 15.00 to 16.00 
IO. © DORE. knicks cece wnecncans.e 11.00 to 12.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

i TOG TURIED 5 vc ows <n 60 wees 13.00 to 13.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Dinmt TUTMACO GES) cise ccsccccvces 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills)..... 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 17.50 to 18.00 
i eo ee eee re ee ere ee 22.50 to 23.00 
Ralwees Weees BOIS, és vacccccectvan 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 17.00 to 18.00 
RGUOOt TRMBONEE. 0k ceri enncoases 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications).... 14.00to 15.00 
Se ee ee eee ee ae 30.00 to 31.00 
Ptah ORE GU: vie adhe soeweckaxcexi's 25.00 to 26.00 





The Velick Scrap Iron & Machinery Co., Detroit and 
Cleveland, is distributing tables designed to make short 
cuts in price computations. A table of net and gross 
ton price equivalents appears on a blotter. Another 
kind of table, printed on the company’s letter-head, 
tells “how to compute the cost of a given weight at 4 
given price per gross ton.” In the left-hand column 's 
a list of prices per gross ton and immediately adjoi"- 
ing is a red ink column giving the decimal equivalents. 
For instance, a question may come up as follows: “At 
$30.25 a gross ton what is the cost of 65,300 lb.?” Ac- 
joining the figure, $30.25, in the table is the decimal, 
0.0135044, which, multiplied by 65,300, gives $881.83. 
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Little Demand for Refractories 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 10.—No change is noted in prices 
refractories and it is stated that until labor costs are 
ver present levels will be maintained. New bookings 
extremely light, however, and it is possible that the 
nearance of new business will create enough com- 
tition among manufacturers to bring about lower 
rices regardless of costs. The market for Kentucky 
~e-clay brick is not especially strong at the moment 
nd no sizable business is possible at much above $45 
high duty brick. Occasional carloads are moved 

» to $50, but such sales rarely exceed a carload. The 
mount of business upon the books of makers is very 


-mall and is running down so rapidly in the absence 


¢ new bookings of any consequence that there promises 
. be a pretty general suspension of plant activities 
the next few weeks. 
Although a great many blast furnaces are down, 


‘he amount of relining work in progress is limited, 


obably because of the uncertainty which exists in 
egard to future prices of pig iron. The various sub- 
liaries of the Steel Corporation are taking all ship- 
ts due them and the leading independent steel 
pany in Pittsburgh also is specifying fairly freely. 
nerally, however, the steel manufacturers are hold- 
up shipments, this being particularly true of those 
ited in eastern and central Ohio, who devoted a good 
of their production to the automotive industry. 
nt plant operations are about 50 per cent of 
icity, although one or two of the larger units are 
ting at 70 per cent or higher. 


juote per 1000 f.o.b. works: 
Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
ME. ocnnvnenens $45.00 to $55.00 $40.00 to $45.00 
ss ee ered 42.00 to 50.00 35.00 to 40.00 
ine axes tines 45.00 to 50.00 40.00 to 45.00 
phn eueetaaeowens 45.00 to 55.00 35.00 to 45.00 
We vcewceaeen en eenue 55.00 to 60.00 10.00 to 50.00 
1 Brick 
VORA sci cee eee e ewes daw eet een Weeens 50.00 to 55.00 
WevTrerice rte. ee ee 60.00 
BNAM ce cs sce ee see esas sees esseeteseess 50.00 to 55.00 
Brick: 
7 DOF TE COM. cc scccicsesssveces 100.00 
Brick: 
Ze, POF MOC TOM. cccccccccessoseses 80.00 to 90.00 
Brick: 
OP MOE WOM. cw ccceretiscavcecscee 50.00 
C HOP CE TO 2k cc cacensdvceun ase een 90.00 


New Standard Samples 


Bureau of Standards, Washington, announces 
standard sample of electric steel No. 51, 1.2 
carbon and. a new standard sample of cast 
No. 52 (approximate composition: copper 88 
tin 8 per cent, zine 2 per cent, lead 1.5 per 
timony 0.15 per cent, iron 0.10 per cent and 
0.10 per cent) have recently been prepared and 
ready for distribution with provisional cer- 


dard sample No. 23a, a renewal of the ex- 

i sample No. 23, Bessemer steel, 0.8 carbon has 

en prepared and is now ready for distribution 
ovisional certificate. 


Cleveland Molders Strike 


lers employed at the malleable iron foundry 
Grabler Mfg. Co., Cleveland, about 125 in num- 
ive struck, following an announcement by the 
that its plant would hereafter be operated 
‘pen shop, and also making a cut of 10 to 12 
n wages. Employees of three Cleveland brass 

es engaged in making plumbing brass goods 
© gone on a strike because of the adoption of 
shop and reduction in pay. In the brass 
es, the wage reduction was made by increasing 
‘rom eight to nine hours with no increase in 
rate, 


Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., posted notices 
at a reduction in wages would be made in all 
rtments, effective next week. The new rates 
‘nnounced later. The Crane Iron Co., Cata- 


Jen announced a wage cut of 20 per cent., 
Jan. 16, 
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The Falcon Steel Co., New York, has leased space at 
18 East Forty-first Street for local headquarters. 


The Begley Mechanical Corporation, New York, has 
leased space at 34 Park Row for local executive offices. 


The Steel Utilities Corporation, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
has absorbed the Crosman Stamping Co. and is in- 
creasing the capacity and efficiency of the plant. 


The Dayton Steel Co., Dayton, Ohio, has changed its 
name to the Dayton Structural Steel Co. in order to 
more definitely indicate the nature of its business. 


The U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., New 
York, has established a Monel Metal Department in 
charge of John J. Dillon, who for eight years has made 
a specialty of this metal and its products. 


The name of the Mount Union Refractories Co., 
Mount Union, Pa., has been changed to the United 
States Refractories Corporation. The change was made 
to include the manufacture of fire clay refractories, 
which field the company recently entered with a new 
plant at Woodland, Pa. 


Stockholders of the Mossberg Wrench Co., 25 
Charles Street, Providence, R. I., have voted to change 
the name of the company to the Rhode Island Warp 
Stop Equipment Co. The company manufactures elec- 
trical warp stops for looms, countershafts and belt 
shifters, stamping tools and stampings and sheet metal 
parts. 


The Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, IIL, 
has changed its name to Whiting Corporation, increas- 
ing its authorized capital stock from $700,000 to $3,000,- 
000. The Whiting Corporation remains under the same 
management and will continue the manufacture of 
cranes, foundry equipment and railway specialties as 
heretofore. 


The Famous Mfg. Co., manufacturer of baling 
presses, East Chicago, Ind., has been reorganized with 
the following new officers: President, Hans C. Peter- 
sen; vice-president, Joseph Hartley, Sr.; treasurer, 
David Cohen; secretary, Willis E. Roe. Directors not 
holding office include C. E. Cann, W. A. Schroeder, and 
Henry W. Peterson. 


Robert Grant, Woolworth Building, New York, has 
formed a chemical division under the supervision of 
J. P. Allen, formerly district sales manager of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., and more recently manager 
of the chemical department of Marden, Orth & Hast- 
ings Co., Inc. D. H. Litter, many years director of pur- 
chases for the Calco Chemical Co., will associate him- 
self with the operation of this chemical division in ad- 
dition to his other duties as general manager. The 
new division will do an export and import business in 
general industrial chemicals and act as agent for Amer- 
ican and foreign manufacturers for the sale and distri- 
bution of products to the domestic trade. Robert Grant 
has branches at Glasgow, Shanghai, London, Melbourne, 
Kobe, Batavia, Singapore and Calcutta. 


The Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabethport, 
N. J., resumed operations at its plant on Jan. 6, giving 
employment to about 7500 operatives. A shorter work- 
ing schedule has been placed in effect, with 8-hr. day 
and five-day week, as against a 9%-hr. day and 5%-day 
week previous to the recent shutdown. The bonus of 
10 per cent heretofore given for full week’s work has 
been discontinued. 


The first shipment to England of double-disc metal 
wheels, manufactured by the Reliance Wheel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, went forward last week. The pur- 
chase was made by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corpora- 
tion, Birmingham, England, through its American 
branch, the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp, Buffalo. 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Reductions in Finished Steel Inevitable—Lower 


Pig Iron Prices—More Coal Strikes 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 10. 

All finished steel shapes are weak and wholesale 
reductions in prices are inevitable because buyers will 
not operate at anything like the present basis. Con- 
tinental steel is being offered in increasing tonnages 
at pounds below British prices. Unemployment is in- 
creasing, particularly in shipyards and tin plate and 
galvanized sheet works. 

Some anxiety exists regarding coal prices, the gov- 
ernment’s recent interference with wages apparently 
compelling payment of higher wages with rapidly in- 
creasing surplus stocks and with export coal a drug 
on the market. Many miners are on strike and some 
pits are closed, unable to sell output. 

There is more inquiry for tin plates, especially 
stock plates and wasters. Works are selling primes 
at 33s. basis, f.o.t. More mills are closed and there is 
some talk of setting up a central agency to handle the 
Welsh output. 

Bar iron has been reduced to £31 10s. for Stafford- 
shire marked bars. General reductions are expected at 
this week’s meeting in Birmingham. 

Cleveland pig iron prices have been reduced and 
now stand as follows: 


Domestic Foreign 

s ad s d 

No. 1 Cleveland wie ‘eee an v0 240 0 
No. 5 GMB ‘ ; aioe cs) ee 0 230 0) 
No. 4 foundry.. Sy tahini a 0 zzv 0 
Ni EY ORS ksi sk des eat aoe Ss 217 6 
Kast Coast mixed... ree. ee 245 «(0 


All these prices take effect immediately. Demand 
is falling off and consumers are not buying, preferring 
to close down. 


We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 


figured at $3.72 for £1, as follows: 
Ship plate t 10to £28 O $91.14 to $104.16 
Boiler plates l Oto 33 0O 115.32 to 122.76 
Tee / 24 Oto 26 OU SY.2S to 96.72 
Chant oO S6.49 to 95.99 
Beams Ot 0 &5.56 to 93.00 
Round | ‘ lt » 0 S9.28 to 100.44 
R 60 } | , 0 0 43.00 to 100.44 
Bille , ] 10 to 16 10 7.66 to 61.38 
Sheet d ! beat 

We ( » te 10 54 to ( 10 
Gal 1 sl ? , 0 111.60 
] 1 128.54 
rin plate } e box 14 6.32 
Stee hoops 24 0 100.44 
Ferro? va te 3 0 119.04 to 126.48 
Coke 2%, 11.67 


Unemployment the Serious Problem—Steel and 
Pig Iron Markets Dormant 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 23.—The general position 
does not improve. Things are getting nearer the turn- 
ing point than they were. Meantime markets decline, 
trade diminishes, and unemployment increases. 

Unemployment is indeed the most serious question 
in the country, and suggestions for curing it, or miti- 
gating its evils are many and varied. The labor 
party’s ideas are somewhat remarkable although not 
perhaps surprising. Their demand is that persons for 
whom no work is obtainable from the government em- 
ployment exchanges shall receive maintenance allow- 
ances at the rate of at least £2 per week for men and 
£1.5 per week for women, with additional allowances 
for dependents. This scheme to be directly provided 
for by the taxpayers. The government, however, has 
different ideas. It is understood that it proposes giving 
to the building trades unions £250,000 in return for 
the admission into the industry by the latter of 50,000 
ex-service unemployed men. This offer is on a basis 
of £5 for each man admitted to the trade union con- 
cerned and trained in any of the trades in the build- 
ing industry. There are approximately 250,000 skilled 
men in that industry. The admission of ex-service men 
to the building trade has been refused by the unions 
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for some time but it looks as if the question wer 
now approaching some definite solution. 

In the meanwhile other suggestions embody meas 
ures designed to revive industry, and efforts are being 
made to instigate trade by barter for the purpose of 
stimulating exports, such trade of course having bee: 
badly hit by the adverse continental exchanges, and 
the idea is to get round this difficulty. 

The Cleveland pig iron market is dull and a re. 
vival of interest can hardly be expected at this time 
of the year. The present output of Cleveland foundr 
iron is still absorbed by the home market which dis- 
counts the announcement of the removal of the em 
bargo on exports, at least so far as early delivery is 
concerned and continental buyers are naturally disin- 
clined to purchase forward. Foreign competition con- 
tinues an important factor. The home demand for 
hematite shows some signs of slackening but prices are 
steady. Foreign ore is quiet with freights declining. 

So far as finished iron and steel is concerned busi- 
ness is practically dormant. Prices generally tend 
lower partly owing to financial depression, and partly 
owing to continental competition. 

Shipbuilding is now slowing down considerably and 
it is reported that several good orders have been can- 
celled. As a matter of fact the ex-enemy tonnage has 
had a very bad effect on the market for new vessels, 
while high costs of building and falling freight mar- 
kets are also important factors. 


Brass Cartridge Cases Sold 


The War Department authorizes publication of the 
following statement from the offices of the Director of 
Sales: 

The recent offering of the War Department of ap- 
proximately 56,250,000 lb. of brass cartridge cases, 
for which bids were opened on Jan. 5, has resulted in 
the sale of this material on a basis which is believed 
to be exceedingly advantageous to the Government, and 
also in a manner which will allow of the absorption 
of this large amount of metal without disrupting 01 
unsettling market conditions. 

The interest shown was very great as is evidenced 
by the fact that 46 bids were received. One bid was 
withdrawn prior to the opening and five other bids were 
found to be not in accordance with the proposal to 
bidders, leaving a total of 40 bids which were consid- 
ered. Thirty-five submitted offers to purchase the en- 
tire amount at a stated price. Of these 35, nine 
bidders submitted also an alternative proposal to pur- 
chase this material on a sliding scale based on market 
conditions. Five bidders submitted only a proposition 
to purchase this material on a sliding scale based on 
market conditions. 

The high bidder to whom the material was awarded 
is A. T. Fletcher, 1808 I Street, Washington. The 
price to be received is based upon the average market 
value of the constituent metals during the month in 
which deliveries are made. The analysis of the brass 
is fixed by mutual agreement at 70 per cent copper 
and 30 per cent spelter. The sale price is to be ad- 
justed monthly based on market value during the mont 
in which the material is moved as reported by three 
recognized trade publications to be designated later, 
less a deduction of 2 cents per pound for refining. As 
an example, if the average price of copper is 13c, and 
the average price of zinc is 0.0585c. for the month, 
the Government will receive 0.08855c. per pound fot 
every pound of brass cartridge cases taken by the 
purchaser during that month. 

The placing of this material on the market being 
extended over a period of one year at prices which 
follow and are contingent upon market conditions |S 
expected to prevent the possibility of this material's 
being used for the purpose of unsettling or unduly 
influencing the market and furthermore eliminates p0s- 
sible unwarranted speculation. This method of dis- 
position also insures the Government the benefit of all 
advances in the market prices of the raw materials 
concerned. 









































































Successful—Better 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Dec. 20.—This week the annual 
rt of the Krupp company has been published, with 
ilar splendid results to those shown in other com- 
iny reports of recent months. Gross earnings, in- 
iding interest and miscellaneous’ receipts, are 
turned at 174,000,000 marks, as compared with 18,- 
; 000,000 last year. Net earnings are given at 79,657,000 
s arks, but the entire amount is carried forward to 
account. Thus there is again no dividend, as in 
e two previous years. The net earnings just men- 
ned appear all the more impressive when compared 
3 a loss of 36,000,000 marks for last year. The 
x company’s tax bill is 36,500,000 marks, as against 14,- 
100,000 marks last year. To this must be added work- 
insurance of 13,936,000 marks, compared with 
12,500,000 marks. Besides such publicly required con- 
tributions for the workmen, the company devoted an ad- 
litional 43,970,000 marks to welfare work, against 24,- 
300,000 marks last year. 
_ The report points out that for the first time in 
Krupp’s history during the past two generations of 
men no instruments of war were manufactured in its 
shops. Further progress has been made in transform- 
ing the various branches into workshops of peace pro- 
duction. The cannon factory at Munich, started during 
the war, was sold at a loss in the course of the year. 
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Some Price Cutting—Gain in Pig Iron Output 

This month there has been little change in the gen- 
eral business situation. Nevertheless, a certain ten- 
denc) toward weakness may be seen in the fact that in 
bars ahd a few other specialties there is now some 
selling below the official prices fixed in October. The 
i weakening tendency in foreign markets is watched with 
me. nterest, causing the expectation of a similar move- 
ment here; but it is to be noted that the German mar- 
ket has held its own relatively well hitherto, as com- 








* pared with the American and other western markets 
Ee There has hardly been any shrinkage of production as 
3 yet, except where shut-downs were occasioned by lack 
4 = fuel; and in pig-iron a slight gain this month is 


ba tioned. There is also an increased demand for pig, 
se especially for foundry grades; and further importations 
' have o ‘curred. This was probably from Belgium, where 
| 4 cut of 25 francs has recently been made in conse- 
a quence of the failure of an effort to establish a price 
vention with French furnaces. 
3 7 \Ithough the furnaces have ample supplies of ores 
ind Tor two or three months, they continue to use 
x mate) has become so i oe 
iJ “= , e so important that one of the 
‘ners, a member of the Reichstag, has just an- 
| ‘d an inquiry of the Government regarding the 
a ali of public supplies of old iron. It has been the prac- 
| hitherto to offer these at public auction. The in- 
4 ‘uly In question points out that these auctions have 
is _ nee to undue speculation and inflation of prices, so 
it the disadvantages to the iron trade thereby caused 
veigh the advantages reaped by the railroads. 
" her's idea is that the railroad authorities should 
npelled to sell directly to the furnaces; but the 
are strongly opposed to this. 


greater quantities of scrap in their charges. 


Improvement in Plates and Shapes 


4 supplies of half-manufactured steel in the mar- 
3 ) amnia ¢f . e 
a ample for requirements, with some surplus for 


q An improvement in the demand for structural 
reported, and even some difficulty in meeting 
ents in heavy shapes is mentioned. A similar 

‘ment in heavy plates is observed; and the ship- 

contor has large home and foreign orders in 

In medium thickness, on the other hand, there 


“xcess of offerings, especially from the Sieger- 


Profits Still Large in German Steel 


Krupp Operations on Peace Products Are Highly 
Outlook 
Imports of American Plates—Looking to Russia for Ore 


(Special Correspondence) 
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in Finished Material— 


land mills. Bars are in good demand, despite the weak- 
ening of prices noted above; and two to four months 
delivery periods are generally stipulated by the works. 
Some of the more salable numbers can only be had in 
very small lots. 

Conditions in the Upper Silesian district are some- 
what less satisfactory than just described for the Ruhr 
region. The works there have not orders enough to 
keep them fully employed, and some curtailment of 
production by introducing shorter hours or throwing 
off a day has occurred. Foreign buying in particular 
has fallen off. A rather acute scarcity of pig is re- 
ported from that district through the b:owing out of 
several furnaces. 

The situation there has been injuriously affected by 
the violent political over the forthcoming 
plebiscite. 


agitation 


Locomotive Exports Hampered—Cutlery Trade Poor 


A certain improvement of business with the loco- 
motive shops is reported. The workmen have been in- 
creasing their output since piecework was again intro- 
duced. In this branch of business, however, as in 
many others, there are still grave complaints about the 
obstructions to the export trade caused by the Govern- 
ment control. The Henschel & Son Co. of Hanover, 
one of the largest and best-known manufacturers of 
locomotives in Germany, was reported a fortnight ago 
as about to be absorbed into a community of interest 
arrangement by a western company; but nothing has 
as yet evolved from that report. 

The Solingen cutlery trade remains in an unsatis- 
factory position. Only in certain branches, like table 
cutlery, has some improvement occurred; but the gen- 
eral state of business is bad. The shops have very 
inadequate supplies of coal; electrical current is also 
furnished in insufficient volume because of the lack of 
fuel. 

Coal Miners Increase Output 

Coal production on the Ruhr scored a further gain 
in daily output in November. It was 331,205 tons, or 
about 19,000 tons over October and 31,150 tons over 
September. The rate of production was the greatest 
since the first half of 1918, which shows that the Ger- 
man workingmen are gradually recovering their for- 
mer capacity to work. The daily rate of production 
was only about 14 per cent less than for November, 
1913. The movement of coal has also been somewhat 
heavier than in the first week of the month, more cars 
having become available. Nevertheless industrial es- 
tablishments of all kinds are stil] greatly hampered for 
coal; some are shut down, and many others are run- 
ning on short time. No relief from the shortage has 
been marked in the iron industry. 


Steel Consumers to Have More Power 


Recent expressions from important company direc- 
tors indicate that a feeling of pronounced pessimism 
prevails regarding the present socializing movement. 
The latest ground for concern is found in the fact that 
a bill, according to report, has been drawn up by the 
Economic Ministry for the ostensible purpose of mak- 
ing the Iron Industry Union a more self-governing 
body than it is now. Such a bill might be expected to 
win the support of manufacturers; but the change 
turns out to be distinctly hostile to them. The Eco- 
nomic Minister is to surrender his veto right in certain 
cases, while consumers are to have still larger repre- 
sentation and increased power. Needless to say, iron 
men are strongly opposed to any such change. They 
see in it an attempt to take the control of the industry 
completely out of their own hands and place it else- 
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re. Their concern is only enhanced by the attitude 
of tl ibor representatives in the Union, who seem 
hat they are the agents of a party rather than 
The great Metalwork- 


representatives of an industry. 
representatives 


Association 


Be atc 
policy in the Union, 


even instructed its 
they were to regard 


emselves earners and not as repre- 


merely as 


an industry. 


wage 


Increased Iron and Machinery Capitalizations 


Capital operations in the iron and machinery trades 
‘ontinue on a large scale. The great Rhein-Elbe com- 
binat , already having capital resources (including 
resi s and bonds) of about 1,200,000,000 marks, has 
lecided to raise new capital amounting to 450,000,000 

r Phénix company is raising 30,000,000 
marks new capital, bringing its total up to 136,000,000 
iarks. This is for the purpose of carrying through 


the absorption of “Zollverein” coal mine. The Rhein- 
Metallwaren und Maschinenfabrik of Diisseldorf, 
which for some years before the war was a sort of rival 
manufacture of artillery, is also dis- 
probably to 50,000,000 marks. 


ische 


of Krupp’s in the 
increase, 
25,750,000 marks, was doubled only at 
is to be 


y ‘ ] 
-USSINE a Capital 
Its capital, now 


he last meeting. There are rumors that it 
ibsorbed by some other concern. It would not be sur- 
prising if the acquiring company turns out to be 


Krupp’s, which for years was the “great unknown” 
khol in the company. The Buderus Company of 
has also just raised its capital to 48,750,000 


stockholde1 
Wetzla 
marks. 

The well known machine tool company, Ludwig 
Loewe of Berlin, which has been operating on so small 
a capital as 15,000,000 marks, is about to double it. 
The Augsburg-Nuremberg Co., builder of heavy gas 
engines and Diesel motors, has been increasing its cap- 
ital with astonishing rapidity. During the past busi- 
ness year is raised 18,000,000 marks new capital, be- 
sides issuing 25,000,000 marks in bonds. During the 
current business year it has further raised its capital 
to 100,000,000 marks by issuing 46,000,000 marks new 
stock; and in addition to this it has made a further 
issue of 50,000,000 marks bonds. It will be recalled 
that the Gutehoffnungshiitte effected a combination 
with this company in November. 

\fter it had been reported several weeks ago that 
the Dutch firm of William Miller & Co. of Rotterdam 
had acquired the Kraft furnace near Stettin, it now 
turns out that the Stumm Brothers have defeated that 
yperation and secured Kraft for themselves. Kraft had 
acquired several years before the war a rolling mill in 
he Ruhr district, the Neiderrheinische Hiitte at Duis- 
and other Kraft properties are 
acquired by the Stumms. 


irg. This several 


Amstea Active in Plates 

The Amstea Co., which was established here some 
months ago as a branch of the American Steel Export 
Association, informs me that it is now importing 5000 
tons monthly of ship plates from the United States to 
Germany. This business is handled by its Hamburg 
branch, which has as manager E. Schaltenbrand, who 
known in the American trade. The company 
established a branch at Vienna, from which 
are being planted throughout Balkan 


17 
S Well 
recently 
center agencies 


countries. 
Russian Iron Ore for Germany 


Attention is being given to the possibilities of Rus- 
sia and Ukraine as sources of iron ore supply for Ger- 
many. It is pointed out that the ore reserves of those 
territories have been found far greater than reported 
at the International Geological Congress at Stockholm 
in 1910. The estimate given there was 900,000,000 
tons, inclusive of Poland; but later investigations, it is 
now asserted, have shown that figure to be much too 
The best developed ore field is that of Krivoi 
Rog, on the of the former governments of 
Cherson and Jekaterinoslav, covering a strip of about 
35 by 8 miles. The brown iron ores are of excellent 
quality, as was found by Silesian furnaces that smelted 
them extensively before the war. The mines already 


part] 


low. 


borders 


exploited are estimated as containing reserves 
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of about 800,000,000 tons, while the greater part of 1 
deposits is still unscratched. That district supplied 
per cent of Russia’s iron ore output before the war. 

A still more important ore field, lying in the « 
Government of Kursk, appears to be of quite enorm: 
extent and seems not yet to have been worked at 
According to Swedish reports, the field has been s 
veyed by Prof. Leyst of Moscow by geo-magnet 
methods. There are two deposits of magnetic gra 
ore, lying parallel to each other at a remove of ab 
37 miles, with the existing boundary of Russia a 
Ukraine dividing them. The length of the deposits 
a little more than 100. miles; the width is not stat 
but the thickness of the beds appears to be very gr 
The report says rather vaguely that “at the chief c 
ters” the ore deposits cover nearly 2000 square m 
These are only a part of the ore fields of Russia 
Ukraine. 


Steel Output Less in December 


The American Iron and Steel Institute’s statist 
of steel ingot production of the United States in 
cember show that 30 companies which in 1919 produ 
85.12 per cent of the total had an output last mo. 
of 2,340,365 gross tons, as against 2,638,670 tons 
November and 3,015,982 tons in October. The fall 
off from November 1 was about 11.5 per cent. E 
mating the production of other companies on the ba 
of those reporting, the total production of ingots 
December was 2,749,489 tons. or 105,750 tons per 0} 
ating day, counting 26 working days, against an « 
mated November total of 3,099,941 tons, or 119,208 t 
per operating day. 

The outputs of Bessemer and open-hearth works a 
separated in the tables below. It will be noticed t! 
there was a relatively small falling off in Bessemer 
steel. No figures are given for the last five mont! 
of 1919, as the steel strike came in the early part of 
that period: 


} 


by 30 Companies W } 
1919—Gross 1 


of Steel Ingots 
Per Cent of Total in 


Monthly Production 
Produced About 85 


Open Hearth Bessemer All Other T 





January, 1919.... 2,351,153 7,279 3,10 
February wees 2,043,635 5,842 2,70 
PEO. 4 os de weuns 2,100,528 6,405 2,66 
BEE, © siuca en. a a a 1,732,447 6,494 2,2: 
Se. Svinwsaewew as 1,506,015 8,617 1,92 
WO, . x60 600 1,692,257 5,328 2,21 
July 1,875,630 7.300 2,50 
SE 4 dcknews< 1,988,651 9,218 2.74¢ 
January, 1920.... 2,242,758 10,687 2,96 
February 2,152,106 12,867 2,8¢ 
March ....: 2,487,245 16,640 3,29 
April 2,056,336 13.017 2.63 
May 2,251,544 15,688 2,88 
Se. svcteae can Sowers 17,463 2.98' 
SOY asavrviectine eee 13,297 2,8' 
August .. 2,299,645 5,784 3,01 
September : .. 2,800,417 5,548 2,99 
October ..... 9.335,863 8.485 3,9 
November 1.961.861 5.594 2.6 
Decembet 1.687.162 3.586 Z,0 
Total. 1920 .26.197.843 8.112.753 121,656 34,43 


The total production of ingots in 1920 by th: 
companies reporting was 34,432,252 tons. On 
basis the country’s production of ingots last year 
not far from 40,000,000 tons. 


Building took another slump in Chicago in 
month of December, breaking the many low rec 
made in construction work during 1920. Only 80 
mits for industrial buildings were issued during 
month as compated with 121 for November and 120 f 
December, 1919. Total permits for December, ! 
including industries, residences, apartments, and 
cellaneous structures involved a cost of $5,308,000 
5885 ft. frontage, as compared with $8,974,750 and 
367 ft. for December, 1919. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 


lery, etc., have purchased the Greenwood Mills, \eW 
Hartford, Conn., property. New machinery is be'ns 


installed at the plant and operations will start about 
Feb. 1. The company paid about $280,000 for the 
property. 
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i Freight Rates spikes, $4. bt per 100 Ib. in carload lots | of 200 kegs or, more, 
jag : — . b Pittsbur gh Track bolts, $5.50 ise per keg of 200 
¥ geht rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and Tie pilates, $3 to $3.60 per 100 Ib / 
a nrr te ; » © g = > a ) | 
% ee! oe in carload lots, to points named, per 100 —— ; 
Be re 05 ee e . , Por Prices of terne plates are as follows: §8-Ib. coating, 200 - 
ai lelphia ...cceeess $0.35 St. Paul ...-.-+eeeee 0.999 lb., $13.80 per package; 8-lb. coating, 1. C., $14.10; 12-Ib. F 
% MOTE seccesececes 0.335 Omaha eesecccweceees 0.815 coating, I. C., $15.80; 15-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.80; 20-Ib. coat- : 
g NW YOFK weceeceeees 0.38 Omaha CPAP) cece. ¥-ce ing, I. C., $18.05; 25-lb. coating, I. C., oy 30; 30-lb. coating, 4 
: StOTL weceeeesseeeee 0.415 Denver Sacer et 1.35 Il C., $20.30; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-lb. coating, af 
ag iffalo cooccces 0.295 Denver (wire products) 1415 FC. $22.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pitt aaah freight added hj 
a a 0.24 Pacific Coast ........ 1.665 to noine of Gelivery. e 
1 ee weer ee eee en a — . I 3 
: mth secsseadons 0.33 E — Coast, ship 1.335 cs uy 
NAapOliB .eececeee 0208 | wlelesen .......... ates Iron and Steel Bars 
i pt Paginas dealede teal! co. eA Jacksonville, all a. 0.555 Steel bars at 2.35c. from mill. Refined bar iron, 3.75c 
% LOUIS seeeeeeeeeees “219 Jacksonville, rail anc . . 
4 neas CIHY 0.00000. 0.815 | water ..sceceseees 0.46 Welded Pipe i 
" is City (pipe). 0.78 New Orleans ...... 0.515 The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots ; 
a The minimum cz arios ad to most of the foregoing points is on the Pittsburgh basing card: t 
3 lb To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., Butt Weld rs 
; é the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 70 on Py 
vi ept structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On Steel Iron , 
; itter item the rate a to a — of oe is Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. i 
i there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads o ‘ f » 1 ; 
- imum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and ‘6 v4 and 34... — - | 4 ao ios i ra x 
5 pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the $2 to 3. ez Bre 44 | &2 io 116 | 2446 to 2 sie 812 to 9 8 
4 num carloac is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not = 2 - ee = 7 te a 7 i 
, ted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail Lap Weld ; 
regular railroad tariffs. aes 504% 38 | 2 -.. WHte2M «© bKto7 i 
Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e. New York, Philadel- 214 to 6... oa 5344 41 2% to 6 . 22% te 23 to 10 b 
x i Baltimore), to Pacific Coast ports of call on all Tee enésees 50% 37 7 to 12 194% to 20 6% to 7 | 
e ship lines via the Panama Canal are as follows: Pig 13 and 14..... 41 : 
% c.; ship plates 70c., ingots and muck bar, structural IJU........ 38% 
bs n plate, sheets, common wire products, 75c.; pi pe not Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
G j ste R5c - a eter, 24%4c > - , 
y r fr in diameter, | Siditionale on _ V4, 4 and %... 4634 20 it -...t16 to 17 +49 to 50 
> = : . | 514 39 %.. “a 18s to 1984 * Bato. O84 
i Sr veeésens 55 43 L — 1 
: a Loa pang / eels yeaheah 563 4 | SQto iig.’. aba to 2582 Osbte 10 
ims, to 15 in.; channels, o 15 in., angles, to , 
r n one or both legs, % in. thick and over, and zees, Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
structural simes. ©4686 Re sti sci 4334 37; 2 .. BG to 2244 84 to 9 
; raed 24 to4......... 51% 40 | 2ute4d.... BWutoMm I11KIo 12 : 
Wire Products Gb ccccaes 5014 39 | dys to 6 ie 2344 te 23 = il Bi 
Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and /7%08...... rene 4634 33 | Tt “ to} ; 1 
f including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 9tol2........ 4134 28 | 9tol2 944 to 10 +2 to 2% i 
over this price of $1.50 and shorter than 1 in., $2. To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 14 
Bessemer and basic wire, $3.25 per 100 lb.; annealed allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the hy 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; gal- usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. fF 
d barbed wire, $4.10; galvanized fence staples, $4.20; On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts : 
l sarbed wire, $3.40; polished fence staples, $3.50; for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) b 
ated nails, per count keg, $2.85; these prices being points lower (higher price) than carload lots and on butt " 
» the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. and lap weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) points ; 
zh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, lower (higher price). \ 
2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on - : 
‘ vire fencing are 58 to 60% per cent off list for carload Boiler Tubes i 
* per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 56 per cent for small The following are the prices for carload lots f.o.b. Pitts- K 
: b. Pittsburgh. burgh: i 
x T . le Ss oe ¥ r i] 
& Bolts, Nuts and Rivets Lop W Ilded Steel : Charcoal oven i 
- BE WO SB Wess cocccsoes 19% 1% to 1% in....+ 23 Hi 
tructural GWG OH. FIVER c bre thcees cutanseute $4.25 SP ascyardcvesauss see 1% to 1% in....+ 20 , 
‘ LEP TIVE. ccc cccccccccccrcesescessccccsecese 4.35 See Ore Os ane xee cde 30% as hh an ai a +10 tol15 
VETS wre nveecenercssccsscsscceces 60 per cent off list Pak tO OMe lees iccvccice 10% | BU UM. ncccccces +10 tol12 
ichine bolts, rolled threads........ 60 per cent off list - - : |g rs - 1 t016 
en in CUt CHFORGE. « ccccccons 50 and 10 per cent off list 2% to 3% in...—1% to + : 
nd larger sizes of machine bolts Se UD SIH Whe cccctecses 


& 5 ” ‘ 
} 45 and 5 per cent off list Standard Commercial Seamlesa—Cold Drawn or Hot aiaaa 


olts, %-in. x 6+in.: 








ind shorter, rolled threads Per Net Ton Per Net Ton 
40,10 and 6 percentoff list § 1 im, ....cccccccccccess BAT 1) DO Pn acketedinsnaaan $207 
( nia TTT eee 40 and 5 per cent off list PL: nescence nccesgdaas Bee | See Bee Mi ccrcsavaeses 177 
nd larger sizeS......c..00. 40 and 5 per cent off list PUM cadkéreecsewnkewe 257 | 2% and 3% in......... 167 
st eee eee cece sess esenereeseees 60 percentofflist 1% im. ...ccccccececees S06 | Oe sas rccuvadsencsvus 187 
ts Nes i. 2 and 3 head...... 50 and 20 pe ont oe a G55 GOS Th ccccscccopes 207 
4 ityle RORAB. 6. cesesescoseecccetecel per cent extra - apvly ‘ 
i 2 : special specifications for tubes for 
ee nd shorter........++. -40, 10 and 5 per cent off list the Navy Department which will be subject to special nego- 
Tie mG IMPOF Mss cedae dee eset ax 40 per cent off list tis tic avs pb: ' — — s 
a L 8q, OF hes. BIE Ge cccessdccenes $2.25 off lis _— Sh 
4 oe SS” ee ee re $1.75 off list Sheets 
& ’ OF TU, TI BI oni ok cinta e:6ky $2.25 off list Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
ak it 4 or — ae eee eA * Seeeke $1.75 off list carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
. nished hex. nuts, U. S. S. an a oY: 
Peal }/16-in. inclusive.70 and 10 to 75 and 10 per cent off list Blue Annealed 
be Mn. IncCiQUEVO..os kecs sun acemes 65 to 70 per cent off list Cents Cents 
ie ts In POGCRSMOE. «occ kes viens 75 and 10 per cent off list £ Per Lb Per Lb. 
Dac OE ee ee 75, 10 and 2% per cent off list No. 8 and heavier..... 3.45 Nem 38 am@. 16. cccseecs 3.65 
a ys eebé abate unaware 50 per cent off list Nos. 9 and 10 (base).. 3.55 Beem. 3. ME BSc cocscces 3.75 
ig te . .ccccnsscben dues dbuelehMewekionadcteeEEI?  S0GNy 26) MNEAMEN eee claws 3.60 
Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
IOP. wccissteeeee abi 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list Cents | Cents 
Mi... vane keaw ener 65 to 70 per cent off list P Pee r — Per i? 
ie tinea i Ee 8: 5 1. BB CORP scccise 4. 
Set § ‘ : | = 
sa eer Nos. 22 to 24 .......-. SB 1 Dee Bi Adeabentes adic 4.45 
OE Tre 70 and 5 to 70 and 10 percent offlist Nos. 25 and 26 ........ 22e 6 We (Oe ncaedseneeatuee 4.55 
B Mbseccccaeuwenen 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list ee a re 4.30 r P my 
nt per lb. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets in ; 8 Fan - l 
egs 25c. extra to buyers not under contract; small Galvanized Black Sheet Gage 
ellaneous lots less than two tons, 25c, extra; less Cents Cents 
of a size, or broken kegs, 50c. extra. Per Lb Per Lb. 
eS carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Mem: 30. GO BL «iwc cee 4.70 Nos. 25 and 36 ........ 5.40 
z= ° 
‘ ek: BOG 26). as oe evma< 4.80 ih, +" kee saturate ean . 6.56 
Wire Rods Nos. 15 and 16......... 4.95 | No. 28 (base) ....... 5.70 
_common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- oS a eee 5.10 | No. iP Gb aevcraaniadde 5.95 
$57: chain rods, $57; screw stock rods, $62: rivet Nos. 28 tO 24 wcccseses 5.25 Be BO isdccececcacese ee 
rods and other rods of that character, $57: high Tin-Mill Black Plate 
is, $68 to $75, depending on carbons. Cents Cents 
Per Lb Per Lb. 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts Nos. 15 and 16 ....... 4.15 | No. 28 (base) ...... . 4.36 
ad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $3.65 per 100 Ib Nos. 17 to 21 .....-+-- 4.20 | No. 29 ..ccccccceveses 4.40 
200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more: spikes. %4-in., TE, Fee eee ove ens 4.25 No. 30 ....-0s-ceeeees 4.40 
‘/16-in., $4.50; 5/16-in., $5.25. Boat and barge Nos. 25 to 27 ......... 4.3 Nos 3034 and 31 ...... 4.45 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 








Seenereuseeucceenensnens. 


Copper, New York Lead Spelter 
- Tin - . ee 

Klectro New New St New St. 

Jan Lake Vv tic York York Louis York Louis 
Ba x 13.25 13.00 37.00 1.90 WE 6.00 5.50 
6. 13.25 13.00 37.50 5.00 4.85 6.00 5.50 
13.25 13.00 28.00 5.00 4.85 6.00 5.50 
S 13.2 13.00 28.00 00 485 6.00 5.50 
10 i3;2>5 13.00 39.00 5.00 S55 6.00 5.50 
11 13.25 13.00 38.75 5.00 $85 6.00 5.50 


New YorRK, Jan. 11. 
There is a distinctly better feeling in all the mar- 
kets. Demand for copper is still light but prices are 
firmer. Tin is considerably higher, due partly to the 
increase in the pound sterling. Lead is the most active 
and strongest of the markets. Demand for zinc is still 
light and prices stationary. 


New York 


Copper.—There is a distinctly more optimistic feel- 
ing in the copper market despite the fact that demand 
is still light. Apparently the cheaper lots have been 
eliminated and as a result the price situation is firmer. 
It is hardly possible to purchase electrolytic copper for 
less than 13c., New York, for early delivery against 
12.50c. to 12.75¢. a week or more ago. There is more 
inquiry than for some little time, but no buying move- 
ment is expected very soon. We quote electrolytic cop- 
per for early delivery at 13c., New York, and 13.25c. 
for first quarter with Lake copper at 13.25c. and 13.50c. 
for the same positions, respectively. 

Tin.—The tin market is distinctly stronger. There 
has been a fairly good revival in the buying of Straits 
tin and sales have been made in the past week, both for 
shipment from London and from the Far East. More 
metal could have been sold had there been more sellers. 
Both consumers and dealers were buyers. While there 
was a fair number of buyers and the competition sharp, 
no great quantity of tin was offered, being limited to 
lots of 35 and 50 tons. An interesting development 
was the shipment of 620 tons of American electrolytic 
tin to Liverpool. On Saturday, Jan. 8, some business 
was done at 38c. for spot Straits and at 38.50c. for 
February-March shipment. In the week prices of spot 
Straits tin, New York, have advanced until to-day the 
quotation is 38.75¢., New York. This advance is due 
partly to the sharp increase in the pound sterling, as 
well as to a higher market in London. 

Lead.—There has been a very good demand and it 
is admitted that large sales have been made. Prices 
in the outside market have hardened considerably until 
they are now higher than that of the leading interest 
which still remains unchanged at 4.75¢., New York and 
St. Louis, but an advance is looked for any day. We 
quote the outside market at 5c., New York, or 4.85c., 
St. Louis. The market has decidedly reversed itself in 
the past week or so and is distinctly the strongest of 
the group. While no large surplus has been accumu- 
lated in the recent period of inactivity, it is pointed out 
that a close watch should be kept on the London mar- 
ket in order to provide against a possibility of further 
imports. 

Zine.—Demand for zine continues exceedingly light 
and there is practically no change in the situation ex- 
cept that the London market is a little stronger. We 
quote prime Western for early delivery at 5.50c., St. 
Louis, or 6c., New York, with demand and sales ex- 
ceedingly light. 

Antimony.—The market continues dull with whole- 
sale lots for early delivery quoted at 5.20c., New York, 
duty paid. 

Aluminum.—The leading interest qaotes virgin metal 
in wholesale lots for early delivery at 28.30c., f.o.b. pro- 
ducer’s plant, while sellers in the outside market offer 
the same grade at 22c. to 23c., New York. 


Old Metals.—The market shows practically no 
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change in prices, though there seems to be a little bet- 
ter feeling in the trade. Dealers’ selling prices are 
nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, Reavy ad Crucible ....cccsccvcccvvccs 12.75 
COMDer,. DOTS GE Wis ci icc iccsienes vacua 12.00 
Commer, TUG Di DOTROUOR sock x cccvacvetewaes 10.00 
Pe : DMN 2 Rides RSW HE Aaa tea eeee ae ee 9.25 
oo ee ree ee eee ae Pee ee ee 6.75 
Heavy machine composition....... ‘siveck 6s Ai 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.............. 7.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 10.00 
LE SNS seiackaww bine ee hmee oes err i 4.00 
rere Coe ee ee ee ee eos 
PEO Nock seaweureaeee Ded ck targa c dati aig cuneawe Cpe 


Chicago 


Jan. 11.—Although a few good sized orders in 
copper have been taken, buying in the aggregate is 
exceedingly limited and Lake copper has declined to 
13.50c., while electrolytic is available at from 18c. to 
13.50c. Tin has advanced because of a stiffening in 
sterling exchange and the establishment of a minimum 
selling price by the Federated Malay States. There 
is considerable dealing in Chinese tin, however, and 
it is questionable whether an artificial price can be 
maintained for long. Lead has gone up principally 
because an advance by the leading producer is antici- 
pated and independents will no longer accept business 
at lower prices. Although it is believed that the ap- 
pearance of even a small volume of buying would re- 
sult in an advance in spelter, the market in this metal 
is complicated by the fact that exporters trade in it 
on both sides of the Atlantic and recent forced offer- 
ings abroad demoralized domestic prices. The present 
prices of zine and copper are considered exceptionally 
low in relation to costs. We quote Lake copper at 
13.50c. in carload lots; tin, 38c. to 39c.; lead, 4.95c.; 
spelter, 5.65c. to 5.75¢.; antimony, 7c. to 7.50¢c. On old 
metal we quote copper wires, crucible shapes, 9c.; cop- 
per clips, 9c.; copper bottoms, 7.50c.; red brass, 9c.; 
yellow brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zine, 3c.; pewter, No. 
1, 17c.; tinfoil, 20c.; block tin, 25c.; all these being 
buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


Jan. 10.—The non-ferrous markets have shown a 
better tone during the week with the closing quotations 
as follows: Car lots, lead, 4.80c. to 4.85c.; spelter, 
5.50c. to 5.60c. Less than car lots, lead, 5.75c.; spelter, 
7e.; tin, 42c.; copper, 14c.; antimony, 7.50c. In the 
Joplin district ores were quiet with the sales for the 
week about half the normal quantity, because of the 
low prices offered. Zinc blende was quoted at $28.50 to 
$29 per ton, basis 60 per cent. Lead, basis 80 per 
cent, $47.50 per ton, and calamine, basis 40 per cent, 
$25 per ton. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 4c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 6.50c.; heavy red brass, 10c.; light 
copper, 9c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 9c.; tea 
lead, 2c.; zine, 3c.; lead, 3.50c.; pewter, 18c.; tinfoil, 
20c.; aluminum, 10c. 


The Standard Screw Products Co., Detroit, has re- 
cently completed and placed in operation a new cold 
heading department which will be used largely in the 
manufacture of special products. This company has 
also acquired the plant of the Hardened Steel Products 
Co., Detroit, which was engaged in the manufacture of 
hardened and ground products of a precision character, 
the plant investment of this company being approx!- 
mately $175,000. Philip H. Smith has become sales 
manager of the Standard Screw Products Co. He was 
formerly identified with the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., and recently had been with the 
Brown-McLaren Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


“The Trend of Our Foreign Trade” is the title of 
number 43 of the series of booklets being issued by the 
Irving National Bank, Woolworth Building, New York. 
It contains 20 pages, the subject matter being an ad- 
dress delivered by G. A. O’Reilly, vice-president of the 
Irving National Bank, before the Massachusetts State 
Chamber of Commerce in Boston. 
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WHAT IS INVESTED CAPITAL? 





Question Involved in Suit of La Belle Iron Works 
to Recover One Million Dollars 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—Arguments took place in 

Supreme Court of the United States during the 
ast week in the case of La Belle Iron Works, which 

seeking to recover more than $1,000,000 paid under 
rotest as excess profits taxes. The case involves the 
lefinition of “invested capital” and is one of the most 
mportant affecting the interpretation of the excess 
nrofits section of the revenue law which has reached 
he Supreme Court. A decision adverse to the con- 
ention of the Government would mean the refunding 
ff many millions of dollars of taxes already paid into 
the treasury. 

The case is of such importance, affecting large busi- 
ess interests of various kinds, that the National Lum- 
ey Manufacturers’ Assuciation and other vorganiza- 
‘ns and individual companies interested in the mat- 
ter filed briefs and participated in the oral arguments 
efore the court. 

The case of the La Belle Iron Works involved an in- 
rease in value of iron ore lands purchased many years 
previously. The specific question is whether the mere 
nerease in the value of lands previously purchased and 

| owned by a corporation is invested capital within 

meaning of the act of Congress. 

The La Belle Iron Works acquired ore lands prior 

the year 1904 for the sum of $190,000. Extensive 

exploration and development work was carried out and 
was proved that the lands contained large bodies of 
ore. The value of the property increased until it was 
not less than $10,105,400, at which sum the cOmpany 
in 1912 capitalized the ore properties on its books. In 
that year the old stock consisting of par value of 
$9,915,400, all of one class, was called in and the char- 
ter was amended, fixing the authorized issue at 
$10,000,000 par value of common stock and $10,000,000 
par value of preferred stock. All the old outstanding 
stock was surrendered by the stockholders of the com- 
pany and cancelled and each stockholder received in 
xchange one share of the new common stock and one 
share of the new preferred stock in place of each share 
the original stock outstanding. 

In making its tax return for the year 1917, the com- 
pany showed its “invested capital” to be $26,322,904.14, 
vhich included the ore lands at the sum of $10,105,400. 
Upon this return the company paid an income and ex- 
ess profits tax of $5,139,109.84. The commissioner of 
nternal revenue later caused a reassessment of the tax 

be made and assessed an additional tax of $1,081,- 
ik4.61. This tax was arrived at by reducing the “in- 
ested capital” to $16,407,507.14 by striking out the 

rease in the value of the ore lands, $9,915,400. 

The company paid this additional tax on Feb. 24, 
20, under duress and protest and is the amount which 

eeks to recover in the pending suit. The claimant 
ed a claim for refund on March 17, 1920, which was 
enied on April 8, 1920, by the commissioner of inter- 

revenue. The case then was taken to the court of 
ms which sustained the demurrer of the United 
states Government and dismissed the claimant’s pe- 
Solicitor General Frierson summarizes the issues 

iived thus: 

“The appellant’s theory is that the capital invested 

ts ore lands is not what it paid for them but is to 

measured by the present value of the lands and that, 
refore, the full value of these lands must be treated 
part of the invested capital upon which the de 

e tion is to be based. 
iS “The Government contends, on the other hand, that 
act clearly defines the ‘invested capital’ as the 
sunt received in exchange for its shares of stock 
a is any ‘paid in or earned surplus’ used in its busi- 
; that appellant invested in the purchase of these 
only $190,000, and, no matter how long it holds 
or how much their value may fluctuate, that sum 
‘ins the amount of capita] invested in them; and 
paid in or earned surplus and undivided profits 
not include the unearned increment arising from 
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the mere holding of lands until they increase in value, 
or the potential but unrealized profits which would ac- 
crue on the investment if the owner chose to sell. 

“These contentions make the concrete issue—is the 
deduction to be based upon the amount of capital 
which the corporation has invested, or upon the value, 
at a particular time, of the property in which that 
capital has been invested?” 


Large Production of Coal and Coke in 
1920 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—Complete figures on coal 
production for the calendar year 1920 show that the 
amount of bituminous coal produced was greater than 
during any year except the war maximum of 1918. 
The output of anthracite was but little greater than 
that of 1918, the latest normal year, but was far short 
of both of the years 1917 and 1918. 

Bituminous coal production in 1920 totaled 557,- 
000,000 tons. The 1918 production was 579,000,000 tons. 
Production in 1916 was 503,000,000, in 1917 it was 552,- 
000,000, and in 1919, 458,000,000 tons. 

Anthracite coal production totaled 89,000,000 tons 
in 1920 as against 88,000,000 in 1919. The record year, 
1917, produced 100,000,000 tons. The total in 1916 was 
88,000,000 tons, and in 1918, 99,000,000 tons. 

Total production of beehive coke in 1920 was 20,- 
833,000 tons as against 19,650,000 in 1919, an increase 
of six per cent. 

Production declined all along the line during the 
last week of the year. The total output of bituminous 
coal was 9,571,000 tons, a decrease of 112,000 tons from 
the preceding week. That of anthracite was 1,582,000 
tons a decrease of 44,000 tons. The production of bee- 
hive coke was 280,000 tons, which was practically the 
same as during the preceding week. 





Large Decrease in Unfilled Orders 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Dec. 31, were 8,148,122 tons, com- 
pared with 9,021,481 tons on Nov. 30. This is a decrease 
of 873,359 tons, against one of 815,371 tons on Nov. 30, 
537,952 tons on Oct. 31; 430,234 tons on Sept. 30; and 
313,430 tons on August 31; and an increase of 139,651 
tons in July; 38,352 tons in June; 580,718 tons in May; 


tons in February and 1,020,075 tons in January. The 
unfilled tonnage a year ago was 8,265,366 tons or 
117,244 tons more. The table below gives the unfilled 
tonnage at the close of each month, beginning with 
January, 1917: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
SOM Gheccitcos Bane 6,684,268 9,477,853 11,474,054 
Feb. 28......-- 9,602,081 6,010,787 9,288,443 11,576,697 
Mar. 31... -- 9,892,075 5,430,572 9,056,404 11,711,644 
Apr. 30. ‘ 10,359,747 4,800,685 8,741,882 12,183,083 
May 31 ..+ 10,940,465 4,282,310 8,337,623 11,886,591 
June 30.. . 10,978,817 4,892,855 8,918,866 11,383,287 
July 31 ov oveenaveee 5,578,661 8,883,801 11,844,164 
J 3) are . -10,805,038 6,109,103 8.759.042 10,407,049 
Sept. 30 .«+++10,374,804 6,284,638 8,297,905 9,833,477 
Oct. 31. 9,836,852 6,472,668 8,353,293 9,009,675 
a | 9,021,481 7,128,330 8,124,663 8,897,106 
Dec. 31 8,148,122 8,265,366 7,379,172 9,381,718 


The largest total of unfilled orders was on April 30, 
1917, when it was 12,183,083 tons. The lowest was on 
Dec. 31, 1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 


International Steel Corporation Liquidating 


The International Stee] Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the American International Corporation, organized a 
few years ago to engage in iron and steel exports, is 
going out of business. The closing of its affairs will 
require some months, and Morris Metcalf, president of 
the steel] company, will remain in charge of the liqui- 
dation, at the present quarters, 51 Chambers Street, 
New York. Inability to secure deliveries from mills 
on low price contracts when transportation difficulties 
put prompt shipment material at high prices is ascribed 
as a reason for withdrawing from business, in addition 
to general world-wide conditions, or in other words, the 
company was without close mill affiliations regarded 
as essential to a large foreign selling organization. 
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Col. W. P. Barba, former vice-president Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Penn Seaboard Steel Corpo- 
ration, Philadelphia, succeeding Rodney Thayer, who 
resigned. Mr. Thayer has returned to Europe, where he 
will remain indefinitely. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., vice- 
president General Motors Corporation, has been elected 
a member of the company’s board of directors. This 
makes two officials of the General Motors Corporation 
who are now serving as directors of Penn Seaboard 
Steel Corporation, the other being J. G. Weiss, presi- 
dent Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harrison, N. J., which 
is a subsidiary of General Motors. 


D. E. Sawyer was again elected general sales man- 
ager for 1921 at a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Pollak Steel Co., and is still located at the 
New York office of the company. S. K. Morrow, for- 
merly manager of operations, is now manager of sales 
for the three plants, with the offices at the Cincinnati 
works. C. G. Talbott, formerly assistant manager of 
operations, is now manager of rolled products for the 
Marion plant. A. C. Weihl, for several years superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati plant, is now general works 
manager in charge of operations and productions of 
the Cincinnati, Chicago and Marion plants. V. W. 
Prather, formerly cost auditor for the Cincinnati plant, 
is now general cost auditor of three plants. R. A. 
Mitchell takes the position vacated by Mr. Weihl to 
become superintendent of the Cincinnati plant. J. H. 
Deickman becomes manager of materials and inspection 
of three plants. W. P. Woods becomes auditor and G. H. 
Tallaksen, superintendent of the Chicago plant. 


Horace H. Lane, one of Detroit’s prominent indus- 
trial engineers, has taken two partners. They are H. 
Daziel Davenport and A. A. Peterson. The firm name 
will be Lane, Davenport & Peterson. They will have 
offices at 2320 Dime Bank Building, Detroit. 


Benton Hopkins has been appointed Cleveland 
branch manager of the H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh 
manufacturer of the Robertson process metal. His of- 
fices will be located in the Kirby Building. Arthur B. 
Shepard, who for 12 years has been district manager 
of the Cleveland sales office of the Robertson Co., has 
resigned to take up the management of the Arthur B. 
Shepard Co., manufacturer of structural steel buildings. 

. Harry P. Meredith, formerly with the Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Corporation, has been made general 
works engineer of the Maxwell-Chalmers Co., Inc., De- 
troit. He will have charge of building design of plants 
in Detroit, Dayton, Ohio, Newcastle, Ind., and Canada. 


Prof. Edward H. Rockwell, Tufts Engineering 
School, Medford, Mass., is president of a newly-created 
structural section of the Boston chapter, American 
Association of Engineers; Paul B. Covey is vice-presi- 
dent; and R. B. Johnson, Harvard University, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Horace Mager has become associated with the J. S. 
Morrison Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, and will 
handle the Eastern representation of the Marietta 
Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va., selling structural, 
plate and general machine work. Mr. Mager was 
formerly with the purchasing department of the 
Aluminum Co. of America. 


Meiggs H. Whaples, A. W. Stanley, R. N. Peck, 
J. E. Cooper, F. G. Vibberts, P. B. Stanley and J. W. 
Wilbur, Jr., were elected directors of the Stanley Rule 
& Level Co., New Britain, Conn., at the annual meet- 
ing last week. At a subsequent meeting of the directors 
A. W. Stanley was made president and treasurer; 
R. N. Peck, vice-president; J. W. Wilbur, Jr., secre- 
tary; and Miss F. J. Taylor, assistant secretary. 


J. R. Harbeck, New York, has resigned as vice- 
president and director of the American Can Co., to 
devote his time exclusively to automobile interests. 


M. L. Northrop has been appointed New England 
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representative of the Warren Foundry & Machine Co. 
11 Broadway, New York. His headquarters will be at 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston. He was formerly wit! 
the Pittsburgh Meter Co. and more recently superin 
tended the construction of a water filtration plant a: 
Saco, Me. . 


S. Walter Platt has resigned as Pittsburgh ma: 
ager of Luria Brothers & Co., Woolworth Building 
New York, iron and steel scrap. 


Robert Grant, Woolworth Building, New York, iro 
and steel exporter, has added a line of chemicals an 
has secured John P.-Allen to handle this branch. M): 
Allen was formerly sales manager of Marden, Orth ¢ 
Hastings, Ine., 136 Liberty Street, New York. 


Herbert A. Carhart, formerly assistant superin 
tendent Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit, recently resigne: 
to organize Carhart Brothers Foundry, Inc., Syracuse 
N. Y. Mr. Carhart is president and manager of th: 
company which will produce gray-iron castings and 
other light to medium machine parts. 


Thomas E. Hyde, formerly works manager of th 
Huhn Mfg. Co., Arlington, N. J., has been appointed 
factory manager of the National Pipe Bending Co 
New Haven, Conn. 


F. L. Cook, for several years head of the sales and 
publicity department of the Chicago Bridge & Iro: 
Works, has been placed in charge of the entire Pacifi. 
Coast, as representative of the Chicago firm. He ha: 
offices in the Rialto Building, San Francisco. The 
Southern California representative is Charles H. She! 
don, with headquarters in the Wright-Callender Build 
ing, Los Angeles. 


Martin J. Root, formerly of the Fairbanks Co., has 
been made president of the U. S. High Speed Steel « 
Tool Corporation, which has been reorganized. The 
headquarters of the company are at 489 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, near Forty-second Street. 


H. M. Lowenstein has taken a position as designer 
with the Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J. He 
was formerly designer for the De La Vergne Machin- 
ery Co. 


Joseph J. Zumberg has severed connections with th: 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. to become connected 
with the Oesterlein Machine Co. of Cincinnati as chief 
draughtsman. 


A. P. Preyer has been appointed Cincinnati district 
manager of the American Rolling Mill Co. to succeed 
J. A. Henry, who resigned to enter business in Chicago 
Mr. Preyer has been connected with the American 
company for over 15 years at the Middletown offices 
He took over the Cincinnati office on Jan. 1. 


John M. Huffman has resigned as general manager 
of the Davis Sewing Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, ani 
will enter the bond and securities business with his 
brother, Frank Huffman, Jr. 


H. W. Croft has been elected chairman of the board 
of the Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. Mr. Croft. 
who was formerly president, is succeeded by John 
Lewis. N. McQuillen has been elected vice-president. 


C. H. Israel, formerly works manager of the Na- 
tional Marine Engineering Works, Scranton, Pa., has 
been appointed Eastern representative of the Kingsfor: 
Foundry & Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y., with 
headquarters at the Philadelphia office of the compan) 


Charles L. Langlotz, the new assistant manager 0! 
the export division of the H. H. Robertson Co., New 
York, was formerly assistant regional manager of the 
Allied Machinery Co. of America, New York. 

F. J. Frey, who with his two brothers-in-law, W)'- 
liam Geuder and Charles A. Paeschke, formed the 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, was presente 
with an unusual souvenir book on the company’s fortiet! 
anniversary. This book was an unusual compilation 0! 
portrait photographs of the members of the firm and 
their various places of business and working forces °° 
different outstanding periods in the company’s develop- 
ment. Mr. Geuder died in 1902, but the business has 
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‘arried on under the same 
schke and Frey. 
‘ay Mayhew, until recently motor engineer for the 
can Hoist & Derrick Co., is now connected with 
Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn. 
George A. Ward, recently appointed member of the 
ering department of the International Coal Prod- 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., was formerly with the 
itte Coal Oven Corporation, New York. 
A. E. Bellis, metallurgist United States 
ry, Springfield, Mass., presented a paper on “Some 
Essentials in the Treating of High Speed Steel” 
re the Boston chapter, American Society for Steel 
ating, at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, on the even- 
of Jan. 7. 


uame by Messrs. 


\l jor 


W. H. Darrah, for 28 years 
with the Upson Nut Co.,, 
Cleveland, and its successor, 
the Bourne-Fuller Co., mostly 
as representative in the Mid- 
dle West territory with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has re- 
signed and now represents 
the Michigan Bolt & Nut 
Works, Detroit, in the same 
territory with headquarters 
at 1444 Birchwood Avenue, 
Chicago. 


John R. LeVally, formerly 
sales engineer with the Chi- 
cago office of the Locomotive 
Superheater Co., has been ap- 
pointed district manager of 
its new office at 382-388 
Union Arcade Building, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. LeVally isa 
graduate of Armour Institute 

Technology. He was associated for several years 
with M. Rumely Co., La Porte, Ind., in assembling and 
testing tractors. Subsequently he was construction and 
power engineer for Armour & Co.’s Chicago plant, and 
later was superintendent of construction and power 
plants for the Union Stock Yards & Transit Co. and the 
Produce Terminal Corporation, having charge of de- 

rn, purchasing and erection of several large power 

ints. For 18 months he was an officer in the Navy, 
ing on the battleship Vermont and the United 
tates transport Huron. 

Robert Lacy has resigned from the George T. Ladd 
Pittsburgh, to accept a position as sales engineer 
representative of the Rush Machinery Co., Pitts- 
h, manufacturer of steam equipment specialties 
water-tube boilers. 

Harold S. Spring, 527 Lenox Avenue, Zanesville, 

is organizing a wholesale factory, mill and 
company at Zanesville to engage in the jobbing 

Robert Lock, recently elected president of the Ash- 
ila Steel Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, was formerly presi- 

‘ of the Vulcan Irom & Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

T. Geoghegan has resigned as mechanical engi- 
with the Southern Railway Lines West, Cincin- 

‘i, to become sales engineer with the American Car & 
ndry Co., Chicago. 

‘rank D. Fagan, formerly manager lamp depart- 
t, General Electric Co., at San Francisco, has been 
e vice-president and general manager of the Edison 
ige Battery Co., Orange, N. J. Edwin M. Cutting, 
erly Western manager of the Edison Storage Bat- 
Co. at San Francisco, has been made assistant to 
general manager. 

W. K. Millholland has disposed of part of his inter- 

| the Millholland Machine Co. and has resigned 
resident and general manager. E. Millholland has 
cned as works manager and director and sold part 
s holdings in the Millholland Machine Co. The 

Holland Sales & Engineering Co. has been formed 
. K. Millholland and E. Millholland. Temporary 
s are at 304 Rauh Building, Indianapolis. A sales 

lisplay room will be occupied about March 1. 
entire attention will be given to selling machine 
ind foundry equipment and engineering work. 
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JOHN MACK, for many years president and treas- 
urer of the Mack Axe Works, Beaver Falls, Pa., died 
at his home, New Brighton, Pa., Jan. 8, of pneumonia. 
He was born at Jamestown, N. Y., 55 years ago. He 
learned the business in Jamestown and went to Beaver 
Falls in 1900 as superintendent of the American Tool 
& Axe Co. When that company abandoned its plant at 
Beaver Falls to locate at Glassport, Pa., in 1909, Mr. 
Mack purchased the plant and organized the Mack 
Axe Works. Two years ago he sold the plant to the 
Remington Arms Co. and was retained as consulting 
manager. 


CHARLES D. WILLARD, for many years superin- 
tendent of the Hayden foundry at Columbus, Ohio, died 
in that city on Jan. 1. Mr. Willard was 74 years of 
age, and was a son of John Willard, one of the pioneer 
settlers of Columbus. 


CoLIN CAMPBELL, founder and president National 
Hoisting Engine Co., Harrison, N. J., died at his home 
at 642 Parker Street, Newark, on Dec. 26, at the age 
of 66 years. Mr. Campbell was born in Scotland and 
came to this country in 1887. He worked as a ma- 
chinist until he entered business for himself about 20 
years ago. 


WILLIAM HEYSHAM SAYRE, president American 
Abrasive Metal Co., 6 Church Street, New York, died 
at his home, 181 Ridgewood Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J., 
Jan. 6. He was born at Bethlehem, Pa., 1865, and was 
a graduate of Lehigh University. 


CONRAD Furst, formerly president Machinists’ Sup- 
ply Co., 19 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, died re- 
cently in that city. Mr. Furst was born in 1829 and 
went to Chicago in 1849. In 1854 he formed the Furst 
& Bradley Co., and in 1885 was elected president of the 
Machinists’ Supply Co. 


GEORGE A. CRraAGy, former assistant general _ sales 
manager of the American Steel & Wire Co. and general 
sales manager of the National India Rubber Co. wire 
rope division, died Jan. 3, in Worcester, Mass. Mr. 
Cragy, who was 57 years old, was a native-of Chicago 
and a member of several clubs in New York and Bos- 
ton. He was at one time president of the Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Club. 


Dr. WILLIAM ROBINSON, inventor of the electric 
spot welding process and various devices, died Jan. 2 
in Brooklyn. He was born in Cole Island, County 
Tyrone, Ireland, in 1840, and had lived in Brooklyn 
since 1844. In 1878 he organized the Union Electric 
Signal Co., which he later sold to George Westing- 
house and his associates. He invented the semaphore 
system of closed track circuits for railroads, which the 
United States Geographical Society classed as one of 
the epoch-making devices of the century. He also 
brought out the coaster brake for bicycles, for which 
he fought in the courts for 20 years before being 
granted an original patent four years ago. He was 
a fellow member of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and an honorary member of the Railway 
Signal Engineers. 


C. E. CLEMENS, for many years sales engineer of 
the Perfection Spring Co., Cleveland, died at Madison, 
Ohio, on Dec. 24, after an extended illness. He was 
well known in the automotive industry and was a 
member of the Society of Automotive Engineers, in 
which he served for an extended period on the Spring 
Standards Committee. Burial was in New York, 
where Mr. Clemens formerly lived. 


The Gas Research Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $450,000. The com- 
pany was organized by the directors of the Smith Gas 
Engineering Co. in order to separate the commercial 
and experimental business of the company. The new 
company will continue experiments in connection with 
gas producer and automotive equipment. 
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British Steel Exports in November De- 
clined—Imports Large 


British steel exports in November, last year, exclud- 
ing iron ore and including scrap, were 238,896 gross 
tons, which compare with 277,183 tons in October, with 
256,280 tons in September, with 262,676 tons per month 
in the first quarter, 298,287 tons per month in the sec- 
ond quarter and with 308,459 tons per month in the 
third quarter. The exports and imports thus far this 
year are shown by the following table in gross tons: 


Exports Imports 





Pe: 5 6a cece wae ead 261,248 79,024 
February ; Praia eh deere matt = Sar . 231,065 71,997 
Marc} ; outs ea _ 2 eee 72,491 
April ‘ ee ; cia Se ae 71,161 
Ma i. ; ; ~. ooe $3,431 
June piet 287,655 131,476 
July ‘ ; . 393,016 142,428 
August ; ie ; ; 276,083 92,628 
September : sige Sib wae ee ole Nie aed ~oes 206,280 73,838 
I ois cen eae ab CRO Rew aah ee ka 277,183 188,875 
OVERDOSE wciiosekieawa’ 238,896 158,940 


The November export figures were next to the low- 
est for any month last year. The total exports for the 
first 11 months have been 3,107,521 tons, or 282,310 tons 
per month, as compared with 2,028,201 tons to Dec. 1, 
1919. 

The November imports were 158,940 tons. To Dec. 
1 they were 1,339,796 tons, as against 562,851 tons to 
Dec. 1, 1919. 

The following summary gives the relative exports 
and imports of the first quarter, first half and third 
quarter of 1919 and 1920, as well as the average per 
month for 1913 and 1919 in gross tons: 


Exports Imports 


Average first quarter, 1919 ow BO 44,713 
Average first half, 1919 Serer me 37,483 
Average third quarter, 1919...... ... 180,090 44,514 
Geteber, LOLD ...cr2ce- ‘ ‘ 202,121 88,349 
November, 1919 .... 205,263 73,877 
Average first quarter, 1920 seesee Seaee 74,504 
Average first half, 1920 280,481 84,926 
Average third quarter, 1920... 308,459 136,298 
Ao a re cue St tghee 188,875 
November, 1920 238,896 158,940 
Average per month, 1913 $20,757 195,264 
Average per month, 1919. 204,516 51,557 


The trend of some of the principal exports is shown 
by the following data in gross tons: 


Av. Per Av. Per 
Month, Month, Nov., Nov., 
1913 1919 1919 1920 

Pig iron 78,771 21,503 19,449 10,579 
Steel rails ..... .. 41,676 10,435 16,513 12,588 
Steel plates 11,162 19,996 17,651 13,931 
eee 20,921 20,787 18,5469 25,221 
Galvanized sheets 63,506 15,508 22,337 22,046 
Tin plates ; 41.208 24,147 24.498 29,978 
Black plates .... ; 5,679 11,109 3,982 1,830 


The export gains in November, 1920, over Novem- 
ber, 1919, and the 1919 monthly average have been 
in steel bars, galvanized sheets and tin plates. In all 
the above items the falling off as compared with July, 
this year, was pronounced. 

Pig iron imports in November were 13,384 tons, 
against 8443 tons in November, 1919. The average 
per month in 1919 was 13,623 tons, and in 1913 it was 
18,059 tons per month. 

Iron ore imports in November last year were 350,- 
714 tons, bringing the total to Dec. 1 to 5,972,283 tons, 
as compared with 4,835,751 tons to Dec. 1, 1919. 

Manganese ore imports in December, 1920, were 
31,448 tons. These compare with 13,220 tons in Novem- 
ber, 1919, and with 50,098 tons per month in all of 1913. 
The total for the first 11 months of last year was 
405,268 tons, against 255,315 tons to Dec. 1, 1919. The 
average per month in 1919 was 22,150 tons. 


Carnegie Steel Co. Annual Dinner 


The twenty-fourth annual dinner of the sales and 
operating officials of the Carnegie Steel Co. was held 
on the evening of Jan. 8, in the ballroom of William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. In accordance with a custom 
now established, it was stréctly a company affair. 
Former Judge James H. Reed, who is a director of 
the United States Steel Corporation, was toastmaster. 
Charles L. Woolridge, superintendent of the Carnegie 
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Land Co. spoke on “Industrial Housing”; William 4G. 
Clyde, vice-president and general manager of sales of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. on “Selling Problems”; Fr.nk 
F. Marquard, superintendent of the by-product ci ke 
plant at Clairton, Pa., on “Coke—a By-product”; and 
the subject of Homer D. Williams, president of «he 
company, was “Operating Problems.” President James 
A. Farrell attended. 





Decision on Iron Ore Rate 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—A forecast of the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the ease of 
the Wharton Steel Co. versus the Pennsylvania and 
other railroads involving rates on iron ore from Whar- 
ton, N. J., and Ringwood, N. J., to Eastern blast fur- 
nace destinations is given in a report submitted to the 
commission by Richard T. Eddy, examiner. The report 
is in effect the tentative findings of the commission 
subject to the commission’s final approval. 

Examiner Eddy recommends that the commission 
should find: 


(1) That the rates on iron ore from Wharton and Ring- 
wood to the Eastern blast furnaces have not been shown to 
be unreasonable, but are unduly preferential of the ex-lake 
ores and unduly prejudicial to Ringwood and Wharton 

(2) That the service performed over the so-called Scrub 
Oak spur by the Wharton & Northern Railroad is not a com- 
mon carrier service but a plant facility service for the 
Wharton Steel Co., and in offering to perform the spotting 
service over that spur without addition to the junction rate 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey has complied with any 
legal obligations it may have in the premises. 

(3) That the record contains no proof of damage to jus- 
tify an award of reparation, and reparation should be denied 





Rogers, Brown & Co. Meeting 


The annual conference of the members and repre- 
sentatives of the firm of Rogers, Brown & Co. was 
held in Cincinnati on Jan. 6 and 7. All the members 
of the firm were present, in addition to the representa- 
tives from all the offices of the company. A feeling of 
optimism was in evidence throughout the sessions 
Allan Broome, representing Carl Setterwahl, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, was a guest of the company at the 
meetings, and gave some interesting information as to 
the trading possibilities with Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. Advantage was taken of the meeting to 
give a farewell luncheon to Sterling Hubbard, joint 
manager of the Cleveland office, who has resigned his 
position and will in future reside in California. Louis 
Billings, of the Chicago office, has been transferred to 
the Cleveland office, and will take up his duties im- 
mediately. The members of the firm and representa- 
tives were the guests at dinner of President Meachem 
at his home in Bond Hill on the evening of Jan. 6. 





The general meeting and business sessions of the 
district managers and sales engineers of the Pawling 
& Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, will be held at the 
plant auditorium, Milwaukee, Jan. 25 to 27. A general 
review of the past years’ business will be made and 
plans for future sales, designs and manufacture in 
cranes, hoists, excavating machinery and machine tools 
will be outlined. The meeting will be held under the 
direction of A. G. Henricks, vice-president and general 
manager. 


As a Christmas present to its employees, James H. 
Matthews & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of 
marking devices and metal signs, presented insurance 
to all employees rounding out a year or more of service, 
the plan calling for increased amounts depending 
the years of service up to a maximum of five years. 
About 64 per cent of the personnel benefited by the 
plan and 21 per cent were given maximum policies. 
Those with less than one year of service received other 
presents. 


Joseph H. Defrees, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, announces that the 
ninth annual meeting of the National Chamber wil! be 
held at Atlantic City April 27, 28 and 29. 
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MORE INQUIRY 


Slightly Improved Demand for Machine 
Tools in New York 


Further Price Reductions Are Noted, One Com- 
pany Cutting 30 to 4o Per Cent 


From all of the leading machine-tool selling centers 
ye reports of more inquiry for tools since the be- 
nning of the year. While buying is still at a low 

point, the greater interest shown by buyers has created 
a more hopeful feeling. 

A New England manufacturer of grinders and 
hes has announced new prices, which compare favor- 
ly with those prevailing before the war. The reduc- 

s in some instances range from 30 to 40 per cent. 

\ New England manufacturer of precision lathes has 
reduced prices about 20 per cent. The majority of 
machine-tool manufacturers, however, hold to their old 
prices, and state they have no present intention of mak- 
ing reductions. 


New York 


New YORK, Jan, 11. 

a slight increase in the number of 
machine tools since the first of the year, little, 
nprovement in buying is noted However, the trade 
hopeful feeling, due to a considerable extent to 
1f a turning of the tide in some other industries. 


While there has been 


for 


Ss a more 


the the 


has 


from 
which 


week is 
Broadway, 
2 machines as initial equipment 
a tractor plant at Frankfort, N. Y¥. The Bryant Electric Co., 
ei I port, Conn., has purchased a few tools. The Standard 
in ( ( has purchased several punching machines. 


e Among inquiries of the 
_ ted Tractors Corporation, 
dy bought a few 


past 
1328 


one 


for a 


Pee. ‘here have been few price reductions so far in the 
=a The Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., has brought 

prices almost 30 per cent. In making the announce 
ae the company attention to the fact that the 
c ompare favorably with those in effect in 1914. 


new 


3oston, 


calls new 





prevailing 
slight 


dullness in the market has 
in placing that have 
A few new inquiries for both elec- 
d hand-power cranes have been issued. Among elec- 
inquiries, one of the largest from the M. W. 
‘g¢ Co., Jersey City, N. J., for five overhead traveling 
‘ There are two 5-ton, 100-ft. and 53-ft. the 
a t ternative with a 10-ton, one 20-ton, 61-ft. span and 
t ton, 61-ft. and 80-ft. spans, the latter alternative 
A locomotive crane inquiry for export to 
Chile, has been issued by Wessel, Duval & Co., 
i Broad Street, New York, for two special steam-driven 
one a 200-ton crane for 5-ft. gage track; 
40-ton crane for meter gage track. 


crane given 


activity been 


time, 


f orders 
a ng for some 


I ne is 


spans, 


a «-V-ton. 


iiso 


cranes; 
7 ther about a 
Among recent 


] sales are: Champion Engineering Co., two 
3 ton, high speed, bucket handling cranes with 5-ton capacity 
‘nox Co. buckets and one 25-ton, 53-ft. power 

oa e to the Standard Oil Co. of New for 
Northern Engineering Works, one 30-ton over- 

to Guggenheim Brothers for export to 
waukee Crane & Engineering Co., mono- 
rane with 114-yd. Blaw-Knox Co. bucket to 
& ¢ New York, for the Crew, Levick 
Warren, Pa.; the Shepard Electric Crane & 

t 5-ton, 26-ft. span overhead traveling crane to 
Co., Norwalk, Conn.; Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., 
nd crane to the Jefferson Brass Foundry, 


span 
Jersey 


M 


& crane 


one 


Dougherty .. 


power 
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scope Cot Bed Co., 535 East Seventy-ninth Street, 
manufacturer of metal bedsteads, has taken bids 

e-story plant at Granville, N. Y., 200 x 300 ft., 
ut $100,000, including machinery. A power house 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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The reinstatement of a $75,000 order which had 
been canceled created a better feeling in the Cincinnati 
trade last week. There was also more inquiry in that 
market, but difficulty is encountered in closing business. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. bought a num- 
ber of tools. 

Sales are light in Cleveland, but the demand for 
single machines has improved since the first of the year. 
A northern Ohio manufacturer has bought six single- 
spindle drilling machines. 

The increase in the number of inquiries in Boston 
has created a moderate degree of activity in that 
market as compared with the dullness which has pre- 
vailed in the past few monthsg A dozen or so tools 
have been purchased there for shipment to Japan. 

There are also signs of slight improvement in Chi- 
cago. A few good-sized orders have been placed. There 
is an inquiry for 20 bench lathes. The Waukesha 
Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., is buying used tools. 

Philadelphia reports the placement of some good 
orders, one of which is from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for $300,000 worth of planers. 

In New York there has been a slightly better in- 
quiry but no buying of importance. 















































will also be constructed. Russell G. Cory, 50 Church Street, 
is architect and engineer. 
The Furman-Fisher Corporation, 30 Church Street, New 


York, has filed notice of change of name to the Furnam Engi- 
neering Corporation. 

The Weber Mfg. Co., New York, has 
with a capital of $300,000 by I. N. Weber, J. P 
} a 566 West 19l1st Street, to 
and 

The 


Brooklyn, 


been incorporated 
Coulon and 
razors 


Jonas, manufacture 


other cutlery. 
New 


story 


Utrecht 


steel 


Ave- 
ceal con- 


Fifty-fifth 


Kings County Lighting Co., 4802 
will install a 
at plant at 


about $58,000. 


nue new 


First 


one 


veyor its Avenue and 


Street, to cost 
The H. Jackson 
incorporated with a capital of 
Steinlein and L. W. Schmidt, 
facture pumping machinery 


system 


has been 
oO. W. 
manu- 


Brooklyn, 
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Avenue 


Mfg. Co., 
$100,000 by 


Wilson 


Pump & 
Unger, 
to 


{08 
at 
Lane, New 


N. J., esti- 
is president. 


house, 33 x 35 ft., will be erected 
Glatz, 150 Maiden 
at Bloomfield, 
Carl F. Stiefel 


New York, 


A one-story 
the new factory of Schering & 
York, of drugs, 
mated $100,000 

The 
corporated 
Halton 
manufacture 
specialties. 

The Pocket 
corporated with a capital of $ 


power 


manufacturers 


to cost about 


has been in- 
by A. J. Ward, L. F. 
Sixty-ninth Street, to 
and other power plant 


Flue Blower Co., 
with a capital $950,000 
H. Jett, West 


flue cleaning equipment 
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of 
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been 
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Lock C New has 


5.000 by 
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York, 
D. Weissman, 


Uneeda 
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and R. Reiter. 253 Dumont Avenue, Brooklyn, to manufac- 
ture locks and locking devices 

The Peco Mfg. Co., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 by L., M., and H. L, Stierer, 600 
West 140th Street, to manufacture typewriter parts and 
equipment, 

The American Spectacle Co., New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $205,000 by A. F. and S. C. 
Hirschberg, and B. F. Foster, 30 West Seventieth Street, 
to manufacture optical products 


The Seaboard & Inland Barge Co., New York, has been 
formed by a merger of the Inland Barge Co. and the Sea- 
board Barge Co., with capital of $1,000,000, to construct 
barges and other vessels, and operate a general shipbuild- 
ing works. The incorporators are M. and J. Tracy, and C. L. 
O'Connor, 1 Broadway. 

The Chelsea Brass & Bronze Foundry Co., 502 West 


Twenty-fifth Street, New York, has filed notice of dissolution 
laws. 

Buff & Wheel Co., New York, 
capital of $200,000 by A. 


under State 


The Bias 
corporated with 
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J. G. Lynch and T. A. O'Callaghan, 100 Broadway, to 
manufacture mechanical specialties. 

The Utica Heater Co., Lafayette Street, Utica, N. Y., 
manufacturer of steam, hot-air and water heaters, has in- 
creased its capital from $250,000 to $550,000. 

A. Fink & Son, Newark, are having plans prepared for 
a two-story, brick and reinforced-concrete machine shop, 
50 x 56 ft., at their packing plant, 810 Frelinghuysen Avenue. 

A one-story power plant, 75 x 80 ft., to cost about $63,000, 
will be constructed by the Clark Thread Co., Clark and 
Ogden streets, Newark, N. J., in connection with its new 
bleaching works at Bloomfield, N. J. Adam H. Groel is 
general manager. 

The National Chemical & Oil Machinery Co., Mount 
Holly, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 
by Arthur D. Wagner, Emil Eckhardt, Wayne, Pa.; and 
Henry H, Savage, Mount Holly, to manufacture reduction 
and other machinery. 

The Efficient Electric Protection Co., 30 Kent Street, 
Newark, N. J., has filed notice of organization to manufac- 
ture electric alarm systems and equipment. Frank Silsen, 
86 Jefferson Street, heads the company. 

The George S. Jephson Co., 24 Sterling Street, East 
Orange, N. J., manufacturer of automobile bodies, has filed 
notice of dissolution under State laws. The business will 
be taken over by the Jephson-Scott Body Co. and operated 
at the same location. This latter company recently awarded 
contract for a two and three-story addition, 57 x 58 ft., to 
cost about $70,000. John K. Scott is one of the heads of the 
company. 

John Ryle & Sons, Straight Street, Paterson, N. J., manu- 
facturers of silk mill machinery, have increased their capital 
from $100,000 to $400,000. 

The New Era Mfg. Co., Newark, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 by Howard R. Lewis, D. Walz 
and Frank Sepe, to manufacture printing presses and parts. 
The company is represented by Lintott, Kahrs & Young, 810 
Broad Street. 

The Connecticut Dynamo & Motor Co., Irvington, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $150,000 by Harry 
J. Brewer, Gerald Hannay, Lyons Avenue and Woolsey 
Street, Irvington; and Donald B. Munsick, 786 Broad Street, 
to manufacture electrical machinery. 

The Crown Cork & Seal Co., 1511 Guilford Avenue, Balti- 
more, manufacturer of bottling machinery, metal bottle 
caps, etc., has leased property at 57-59 Green Street, Newark, 
for a new local establishment. 


The Newark Brass & Bronze Foundry, Newark, has been 
organized by Bennett Sanberg and George H, Marshall, 60 
Elm Street, to manufacture brass, bronze and other metal 
castings. 


The Tower Mfg. Co., 85 Doremus Avenue, Newark, has 
filed plans for the erection of a new two-story pulverizing 
plant, 24 x 40 ft., at its chemical works. 

Brown & Zlotnik, 123 Charlton Street, Newark, have 
filed notice of organization to manufacture automobile 
bodies. Benjamin Brown, 565 Market Street, heads the 


company. 


The Maples Washington Machine Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 by R. Lasker, 
D. H. Lehman and L. Maples, 311 Fifth Avenue, to manu- 
facture electrically operated washing machines and parts. 

The recent notice of dissolution of Egleston Brothers & 
Co., 166 South Street, New York, iron and metal products, 
was for the purpose of forming a new company of like 
name with capital of $2,100,000 The incorporators are 
E. H., A. J., and J. F. Bragg, Pelham Heights. 

The McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co., 55 John Street, New 
York, manufacturer of brass, steel and iron products, with 
plant at 440 Straight Street, Paterson, N. J., has increased 
its capital from $300,000 to $900,000. Foster Milliken is 
president. 

The Hudson Motor Car Co., of New York, 1842 Broad- 
way, New York, has increased its capital from $300,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

The Utica Fire Apparatus Mfg. Corporation, Utica, N. Y., 
has filed notice of change of name to the O. J. Childs Co., 
being merged with the company of this latter name, with 
plant at 48 Liberty Street devoted to similar line of manu- 
facture. 

The Ace Chain Corporation, New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $350,000 by G. M. Hessler, M. I. 
St. John and A. W. Palmer, 27 Cedar Street, to manufac- 
ture iron and other metal chains, machinery and appliances. 


The E. G. Mfg. Co., Ine., 250 West Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York, manufacturer of automobile parts and equipment, 
has increased its capital from $100,000 to $500,000. 


The Texas Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, operating 
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oil refineries, has filed notice of increase in capital fr: 
$130,000,000 to $143,000,000. 

The Franklin Motor Car Co., 1830 Broadway, New York, 
has increased its capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 


The Copp Automobile Body Co., 518 West Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York, has acquired the new two-story build 
at Van Alst Avenue and Fourteenth Street, Long Isla; 
Cit'y, comprising about 45,000 sq. ft. of space, for new wo: 
Jeorge W. Copp is head. 





New England 


BosTon, Jan. 10 


The outstanding feature of the local machine tool market 
the past week is a reduction in prices by the Rivett Lathe & 
Grinder Co., Brighton district, Boston, of 25 to 43 per c 
On plain lathes it is 40 per cent plus, and on precision 
lathes approximately 380 per cent. The Stark Tool Co. 
Waltham Mass., precision lathes and tools, has issued a 
new price list showing a flat reduction of 20 per cent 
announces that no further reduction will be made unt 
June at least. 


Since last reports there has been a noticeable increas: 
in tentative inquiries on one or more and, in some cases, 
moderate sized lists of machine tools. The firms making 
such inquiries, however, have invariably stated that pur- 
chases will not be made except at price reductions. Other 
large industrial concerns also contemplate purchases pro- 
vided lower quotations are made. 


The local market is by no means stagnant, however 
The increase in the number of inquiries, even if subject to a 
revision in prices, gives a moderately active appearance. In 
addition, the General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., has 
made purchases against a list of small tools which has beer 
pending for some time and the Jaquith Machinery Bureau 
Boston, has purchased a i4-in. x 8 ft. lathe and a 16-in 
crank shaper against a fairly large list which includes grind- 
ing machinery and drills. A dozen lathes and milling ma- 
chines have been taken for a Japanese account and negotia- 
tions are on for additional lathes for export to that country. 
About a dozen individual tools, mostly lathes, have been sold 
by local interests, and a Massachusetts manufacturer has 
contracted for a 5-ton crane with 60-ft. span. 


Prices on at least some makes of chain hoists have been 
reduced at least 10 per cent. Practically all manufacturers 
of machinists’ vises have lowered quotations 15 per cent 
and jobbers are now quoting them at 25 per cent discount 
Power hack saw blades have been reduced by some leading 
manufacturers, jobbers now quoting a 40 per cent dis- 
count. Bronze bushings for bearings have been reduced 2c 
per lb. and one leading manufacturer of steel kits has also 


reduced prices. 


Hackett & Dolittle, Norwalk, Conn., oil cups, have filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


The Baird Machine Co., Stratford, Conn., automatic ma- 
chinery, has increased its capitalization from $500,000 to 
$1,200,000. 


Palmer Brothers Engines, Inc., Greenwich, Conn. marine 
engines, has increased its capital stock from $250,000 to 
$500,000. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., '8 
building a one-story addition to its machine shop, Cedar 
Hill Yard, New Haven, Conn. 

The American Engineering Co. and the White Eagle Co. 
both of New Britain, Conn., have consolidated under the 
former name with a capital of $300,000. 

The walls of buildings Nos. 2 and 3 and the boiler house 
at the Greyhound Motors Corporation, East Warren, R. | 
plant are up, but work has been discontinued for the present. 

The name of the Coe Brass Co., Torrington, Conn., branch 
of the American Brass Co., has been changed to the Torring- 
ton branch. This plant originally was the Wolcottville 
Brass Co., but in 1863 became the Coe Brass Co. In 191! 
it was merged with the American Brass Co. 


Part of the wire drawing machinery of the Clinton Wire 
Works, Clinton, Mass., Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporatio! 
has been moved to the Palmer, Mass., plant and the 
mainder will be installed in the near future. No announce 
ment has been made as to what additional equipment, 
any, will be installed in the Clinton plant. 


ery 


Control of William Firth, Inc., Boston, textile machi! 
and appliances, has been acquired by Joseph J. Smith, trea* 
urer, who has taken over the stock interest in the estate 
of the late William Firth, who established the business 
years ago. Mr. Smith has been identified with the conce! 
the past 10 years. The business will be conducted as here- 
tofore. 


The Eco Co., Boston, has taken out a Massachusetts 
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irter to manufacture machine tools, small tools and fix- 
-es. Richard P. Elliott, 41 Hancock Street, Lexington, is 
-esident, and Harold C. Elliott, 324 Common Street, Bel- 
nt. treasurer. Richard P. Elliott also is president Eco 


Mfe. Co., Boston, piston rings. The new company is capital- 
ved for $300,000, divided into 2000 shares of common stock, 
> which 20 are issued, and 1000 shares of preferred, par in 
th being $100. 

The Springfield Street Railway Co., Springfield, Mass., 
planning to rebuild its machine shop at Palmer, Mass., 
tly destroyed by fire. 

The William P. Kirk Co., Bridgeport, Conn., manufac- 
r of sheet metal products, has increased its capital 

m $50,000 to $100,000. 

The American Machinery & Equipment Co., Newington, 
n.. has had plans prepared for the first unit of its pro- 
.d plant, a two-story building, 36 x 40 ft. Other struc- 
; will be erected later. Marchetti & D’Avino, 721 Main 
t. Hartford, Conn., are architects. Martin Pierson is 
ident. 


Trumbull-Vanderpool Electric Mfg. Co., Litchfield, 
n.. has increased its capital from $125,000 to $200,000. 


The Boston & Albany Railroad Co., South Station, Bos- 
; planning for the immediate erection of a new one- 
machine shop, 60 x 95 ft., at Pittsfield, Mass., to cost 
$25,000. 


The Bristol Machine Tool Co., Bristol, Conn., has filed 
of dissolution under State laws. 


The Bridgeport Screw Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has in- 
ed its capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Motor Sales Co., 614 Pleasant Street, New Bedford, 
has awarded contracts for the erection of a new 
and repair building to cost about $100,000. 


The Wilton Tool & Mfg. Co., 84 Linden Park Street, 
bury, Mass., will dispose of its entire plant and equip- 


The Springfield Wrapping Machine Co., Springfield, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Herbert 
L. Handy, Irving S. Russell and James A. Mahoney, 343 
Bridge Street, to manufacture special machinery. 





Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Jan. 10 

The National Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., 
Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, has foundation work under way 
for its new two-story machine shop at 757 East Ferry Street, 
84 x 322 ft., estimated to cost about $120,000. It will be 
juipped to manufacture precision machinery for lamp 
manufacture. 
The Earl R. Maltby Co., Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y., 
‘nufacturer of roofing products, has acquired property on 


Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y., for a new one- 
Story factory, 100 x 300 ft. 


t) 


Stockholders of the Lumen Bearing Co., 1155 Sycamore 
Buffalo, manufacturer of bronze bearings, etc., have 
ipproved an increase in capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 


: Barnes & Irving, 565 South Clinton Street, Syracuse, 

‘. Y., mill supplies, are planning the construction of a new 

two-story building, 100 x 200 ft., on West Fayette Street, to 
ibout $100,000, 


United States Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara 
N. Y., manufacturer of electric storage batteries, auto- 
; equipment, etc., has arranged for a stock issue to 
$1,500,000. 

United States Hoffman Machinery Co., 715 West 

Street, Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of pressing 

y, ete., has awarded a contract to Dawson Brothers, 

Building, for a one-story foundry, 46 x 66 ft., to 

$15,000. 

Eberhardt Steel Products Co., 41 Perry Street, 

has increased its capital from: $25,000 to $250,000 

completed the erection of a new plant, repre- 
investment of close to $90,000. C. Eberhardt, Jr., 


Kelly & Co., Inc., Madrid, N. Y., has been incorpo- 
capital of $50,000 by E. G. Brush, L. E. and 
Madrid, to manufacture agricultural machinery. 


he a Water & Steam Supply Co., 485 Washing- 
. Buffalo, steam and water piping, faucets, etc., has 
J ins for a two-story and basement building at 
“treet, to cost about $40,000. 


exible Couplings Co., Westfield, N. Y., has been 
= With an active capital of $35,000 by G. H. 
: T. and C. E. Welch, Westfield, to manufacture 


ngs, ete. 
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The Niagara Metal Stamping Corporation, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has taken over the plant and business of the Niagara 
Falls Metal Stamping Works. There will be no change other 
than that of the management. 


Catalogs Wanted 
Cc. L. Saunders, purchasing agent Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y., desires catalogs and prices on machine tools and other 
factory supplies; also building materials and power house 
equipment. He also desires quotations from manufacturers 
of steel bars and sheets. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 10. 


There is a more pronounced feeling of optimism in ma- 
chine tool circles, caused tangibly by the placing of sizable 
orders by some of the larger concerns. For instance, the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works has placed an order for special 
big planers, costing $300,000; a prominent steel and wire 
company has bought several large machines, including some 
heavy duty turret lathes in the Philadelphia district, and 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. has purchased rubber machinery from 
the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Warren Metallic Bedstead Co., Warren, Ohio, has 
leased a three-story building at Twenty-fourth and Vine 
streets, Philadelphia, with about 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
for a new local establishment. 


Charles Milgrom & Brother, Inc., Philadelphia, is being 
organized by Charles Milgrom and associates to manufac- 
ture precision machinery and instruments for optical service. 
Sachs & Sachs, 1432 Real Estate Trust Building, represent 
the company, and will make application for a State charter 
on Jan. 24. 


The Steel Fittings Co., 2619 Christian Street, Philadelphia, 
has filed plans for a one-story addition, 32 x 80 ft. 


The Freed Heater Co., Collegeville, Pa., manufacturer 
of stoves, heaters, ranges, etc., has acquired property in the 


vicinity of Main Street from the Philadelphia & Reading. 


Railroad Co., and is said to be arranging to use a portion 
of the site for a new plant. 


The Kuhn & Jacob Machine & Tool Co., 28 Wood Street, 
Trenton, N. J., has acquired property, 100 x 100 ft., at Pine 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue for a new factory. Plans 
are being prepared for a machine shop, 35 x 100 ft. to 
employ about 50 men. It is planned to break ground at an 
early date. 


The Friction & Filtering Cyanide Process Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., has been incorporated with a capital of $300,000 by 
Newman H. Dettrell, A. F. Wilmer and Harry E.- Long- 
necker, Lancaster, to manufacture filtering equipment and 
mining machinery. 


Pittsburgh 


PirrsspurGH, Jan. 10. 


The Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis., manufacturer of brass 
and iron bedsteads, is taking bids for its new two-story 
building at Pittsburgh, totaling about 23,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 


Stuckeman Brothers, Inc., Pittsburgh, is being organized 
by R. B. Smith, E. C. Speer and E. E. Arrowsmith and 
associates, to manufacture machinery, engines and other 
mechanical equipment. Application for a State charter will 
be made on Jan. 24. The company is represented by Mr. 
Arrowsmith, 1015 Union Bank Building. 

The Zang-Lesher Co., 5472 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, has awarded contract to Toupeit & Conley, Maryland 
and Ellsworth avenues, for a one-story factory, 75 x 125 ft., 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, for the manufacture of automobile 
parts and equipment. It will cost about $35,000. 

The Columbia Steel Shafting Co., Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has commissioned I. C. Horn, engineer, 1505 Park 
Building, to prepare plans for the initial building of its new 
works at Ambridge, Pa. It will be one and two stories, 
600 ft. long, and is estimated to cost in excess of $500,000 
with machinery. 

The Electric Auto Signal Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by B. Hudson, 
Wilkinsburg; A. J. Henseler, Pittsburgh; and C. R. Blakely, 
Trafford, Pa., to manufacture electrically operated automo- 
bile products. 


The Carleton Mining & Power Co., Kingswood, W. Va., 
recently incorporated, has preliminary plans under way for 
a new power plant in connection with coal mining operations 
in this district and for general utility service. Warren P. 
Miller, D. M. Martin and J. E. Hutchinson head the company. 


Fire, Jan. 5, destroyed the automobile and carriage works 
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of Peter Fisher & Sons, Charleston, W. Va., with loss esti- 
mated at about $50,000. 

The Fordlette Engine Co., Huntington, W. Va., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by E. G. Livesay, 
E. C. Wilson and L. K. Smith, all of Huntington, to manu- 
facture automobile engines. 

The J. C. Boggs Motor & Light Co., Greenbrier, W. Va., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by J. C. 
Boggs, W. C. Hobbs and L. J. Richmond, Lewisburg, W. Va., 
to manufacture electrical equipment. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 10. 

Some machine tool manufacturers report more inquiries 
the past week, but difficulty is being experienced in closing 
the business. That advantage is being taken of the slack 
period by some industries to get their equipment in first 
class condition, is evidenced by a number of orders placed 
with local manufacturers recently for single tools. Some 
scattered railroad buying is also reported, although no 
action has been taken on the large lists issued several weeks 
ago. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., purchased a 
number of tools in this market last week and a cancellation, 
involving about $75,000 worth of tools, has been reinstated. 
No new lists are reported. Some machine tool plants con- 
tiguous to the Cincinnati district have been closed for a few 
weeks, but in the majority of cases, shorter hours are being 
worked with the full staff employed. Railroads operating 
shops in this district have reduced forces approximately 25 
per cent. It is said that these shops were over-manned 
during the war and that their efficiency had suffered while 
under Government control. In one instance at least, laying 
off of half the crew in one department of a railroad shop, 
has not lessened the production more than 10 per cent. 
While this is not typical of all machine shops, greater effi- 
ciency is noted in shops where day work is being done. No 
wage cuts in the machine tool industry are announced, 
though a textile mill in this district has reduced the wages 
of machinists 10 per cent, even greater reductions taking 
place in other departments of the plant. 

The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of bread 
making machinery, has purchased additional property, 129 x 
145 feet, adjoining its plant on Harrison and Colerain 
avenues, and storage warehouses will be built in the near 
future. 


The National Automatic Tool Co., Richmond, Ind., is re- 
modeling portions of its plant with a view to greater effi- 
ciency in the manufacture of drilling machines. 

The Post-Glover Electrie Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
electrical specialties, will increase its capitalization from 
$120,000 to $720,000. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 10 

Conditions in the machine tool trade are still exception- 
ally quiet, but show signs of a slight improvement. Thet2 
has been more shopping among local stores and sales, though 
few and far between, are greater than during the holidays. 
Here and there a few good-sized orders have been taken. 
An Aurora, Ill., plant bought a 16-in. horizontal boring mill 
and another user purchased a 20-in. x 8 ft. 10-in. engine 
lathe. A current inquiry calls for 20 bench lathes which, 
with complete equipment, will involve an outlay of about 
$10,000. Further information regarding recent purchases by 
the Waukesha Motor Co. indicates that three turret lathes, 
one keyseating machine, three drilling machines and some 
second-hand tools were bought, and that the company is in 
the market for additional used machinery. 


For the time being railroad buying has stopped, but it js 
expected that the matter of authorizing an appropriation 
for the Albuquerque, N. M., shop equipment will soon be 
acted upon by the board of the Santa Fe. The Illinois Cen- 
tral will ask for new figures on a list of tools some time in 
March, according to the latest reports from that road. 


The Illiam Malleable Iron Co., 1650-58 Wolfram Street, 
Chicago, has let contract for the construction of a four- 
story power plant, 90 x 96 ft., to cost $150,000. 


John E. Hagquist, tool manufacturer, 1325 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, Chicago, has let contracts for a one-story fac- 
tory, 32 x 60 ft., to cost $15,000. 


The plant of the Edward Valve & Mfg. Co., East Chicago, 
Ind., was damaged by fire on Jan. 5, with an estimated loss 
of between $300,000 and $400,000. It manufactures washing 
machines, bolts and nuts, and other metal products 

The American Locomotive Co., New York, has acquired 
205 acres in Granite City, Ill., as the site for a proposed 
$5,000,000 plant. 
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The Keith Furnace Co., Des Moines, Iowa, is having 
plans prepared for a new plant at East Twenty-first Street 
and Dean Avenue, which it expects to complete in part, if 
not all, by Jan. 1, 1922. It will be equipped to manufacture 
warm air furnaces and accessories. The Charles C. Kawin 
Co., Chicago, is working on plans for the foundry unit. 

The Wood & Safford Machine Works, Great Falls, Mont. 
manufacturer of cylinder grinding and boring bars, adapt- 
able to any lathe spindle, and a face plate for holding the 
cylinder for regrinding, will carry on the entire manufacture 
of its devices in its own plant. Heretofore castings have 
been made for the company at Rockford, Ill. 

The Interstate Foundry Co., Cleveland, has  pur- 
chased the plant of the Standard Steel Castings Co., cover- 
ing six and one-half acres at Austin Avenue and Sixty-fifth 
Street, Chicago. It includes a foundry, machine shop, as- 
sembling room and core room, all relatively new and repre- 
senting an investment of $320,000. 

The S. G. Hunter Bridge & Iron Works, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
is having plans prepared for an assembling building. 

The Woodrow Nipple Co., 1313 North Wood Street, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of nipples, pipe fittings, etc., is taking 
bids for a new one-story plant on Spaulding Avenue, 60 x 
125 ft., to cost about $25,000. 

The Franklin Pipe & Foundry Co., Chicago, has filed 
notice of dissolution under State laws. 

The Marquette Tool & Mfg. Co., Chicago, has increased 
its capital from a nominal amount of $5,000 to $130,000, 

Altorfer Brothers, Inec., Peoria, Ill, manufacturer of 
washing machinery, has increased its capital from $400,000 
to $3,000,000. 

The Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 4101 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, has increased its capital from 
$125,000 to $250,000. 

The Great Northern Railway, East Fourth Street, St. 
Paul, Minn., has plans under way for new locomotive repair 
shops at Minot, N. D., to cost about $100,000. <A. H. Hoge- 
land is chief engineer. ; 

The Cataract Pump Co., 5648 Harper Avenue, Chicago, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 by Irving 
Klein, J. M. Swanstrom and J. B. Loewenstein. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 10 





Although sales continue very light, some dealers report 
that the demand for single machines has improved slig itly 
since the first of the year. Buyers who inquired for ma- 
chinery the latter part of last year and later decided t 
defer purchases until January have as yet not revived thei? 
inquiries, but dealers hardly expected that any of this 
business would develop so early in the month and have 
hopes that some of it will be placed soon. A northern Ohio 
manufacturer has just placed an order with a local manu- 
facturer for six single spindle drilling machines. 


No further price reductions are reported in this section, 
but the trade has been advised of a 20 per cent cut by the 
Stark Tool Co., Waltham, Mass. on its line of precision 
lathes. 

Many industrial plants which were closed during th 
holidays resumed operations last week at about the sam 
capacity as before the holiday shut down. 


The Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, Ala., manufac 
turers of cotton gins, has placed a contract with the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for a machine shop, 100 x 300 ft., 
one story of brick, steel and concrete, and a_ two-story 
foundry, 130 x 342 ft., of reinforced concrete construction 
The machine shop will be equipped for both light and heavy 
work. 


The Highways Engine Co., Defiance, Ohio, recently 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,500,000, expects 
begin the erection of a plant in the spring for the manu 
facture of truck and tractor engines. Charles H. Kettenring, 
president Defiance Machine Works, is also president of the 
engine company. 


The Gridiron Gripp Wheel Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been 
corporated with a capital stock of $150,000 and has pur 
chased a site on the New York Central Railroad tracks ™ 
East Toledo, on which it has commenced the erection of 4 
plant for the manufacture of tractor wheels. Its offices ™ 
present are in the Nicholas Building. 


The Par Brook Mfg. Co., Brook Park Road, Cleveland 
plans to erect an addition, 60 x 150 ft. G. S. Rider & “& 
are the architects. 


The plant of the Canton Auto Parts Co., Canton, ho 
which was recently placed in the hands of George W. Fe" 
as receiver, has been ordered by the court to be offered for 
sale as a whole on Jan. 22. 
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Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Jan. 10. 


uragement is lent to the local machine tool trade 
resumption of inquiry, but it is such that makers and 
ire confronted by a growing necessity of reducing 
n order to close transactions. New business is still 
placed sparingly. The renewing of operations on at 
1 partial scale by some metal-working industries ina 
ct, which have been practically idle, and extension 
luction by others which have been running slack, is 
favorable. However, some industries which in- 


ume Jan. 3 have postponed this until Feb. 1 
Baraboo Mfg. Co., Baraboo, Wis., has been incor- 
with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufactures 

ectrically-operated refrigerating units for do 

i commercial use The former Ruhland Brewing 
has been leased and will be remodeled and 
machine shop. L. S. Wright, 1302 Majest 
Milwaukee, is promoting the enterprise in associa- 
W. M. Ott, George Isenberg, George W. Andrews, 
nd Effinger of Baraboo 


idison Tool & Stamping Works, Madison, Wis 


tly increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 


” 


build a one-story brick machine shop 0 x 100 
1 to cost about $20,000 and to be ready about 


Lorenz Maisel is vice-president and works man- 


Machine Co. of Wauwatosa, Wis., has been 


manufacture metal products, principally elec- 


ghting fixtures. The capital stock is $10,000 
porators are William J. Grede, A. E. Stroud 


h Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., manufacturer of 
ng machines, contemplates the erection of a 
S an alternative, an addition to the present 
spring During 1920 the capacity was 
main shop addition, 60 x 100 ft.; the acquisi- 
mer Mathiseon boat factory, 50 x 60 ft., and 
f the Starkweather plant, 60 x 100 ft At 
tory is working two to three nights a week 
J. E. Bolduc is president and R. B. Russey, 


Coal & Dock Co., Superior, Wis., is taking 


tion and equipment of a two-story brick 


rvice shop, 55 x 160 ft., to cost about $50,000 
R. E. Buck, Superior. J. J. Davidson is 


tendent 


if Education Chippewa Falls, Wis., will take 
for a three-story brick and concrete junior 
nal training school, 100 x 175 ft, estimated 
The architects are Beers, Schlintz & Bailey, 
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53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. J. 
tary of the board. 


J. Farrell is secre- 


The Young-Fischer Inclinometer Co., Milwaukee, has 
been chartered to manufacture a patented device for measur- 
ing angles of inclination and declination and other similar 
instruments. The incorporators are Walter Fischer, Mabel A. 
Young and H. W. Young, 114 Grand Avenue 


The Winther Motor Co., the Marwin Motor Truck Cor- 
poration and the Kenosha Wheel & Axle Co., affiliated cor- 
porations of Kenosha, Wis., have resumed work in tool 
rooms and will open manufacturing departments the latter 
part of the month to handle a $3,000,000 order for trucks 


from the Government The order calls for 300 114-ton and 


75 3-ton quadruple drive trucks, delivery to be completed 
by Aug. 1. ; 


The Kahlenberg Bros. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.,is working 
on a number of important orders for foreign delivery. A large 
oil engine for marine purposes was shipped to China and a 
number of engines of similar type are in process for ship- 


ment to Alaska and Cuba The company has increased its 
capitalization from $75,000 to $300,000 to accommodate its 





expansion. 


The Antigo Tractor Co Antigo, Wis., has been rein- 
corporated as the Antigo Tractor Corporation, with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $1,000,000, or twice the capital of 
the original concern. It recently purchased the foundry 
and machine shop of the Murray-Mylrea Co., Antigo, and is 
now starting quantity production of four-wheel-drive tractors 
W. L. Carver, formerly of the Mid-West Engine Co., Indian- 
polis, is general manager 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 10 
The Block Tire & Rubbe Co., 708 South Sixth Street, 
Terre Haute. Ind., has awarded contract to the Mayrose 
Contracting Co., Terre Haute, for the first unit of its new 
plant, two stories, 80 x 200 ft., and estimated to cost about 
$100,000. George E. N. Jones is president 


The Indiana Oil Refining Co., Columbus, Ind., is consider- 
ng plans for a new refinery near the southern city limits, 
estimated to cost about $350,000 The main structure will 
be one and two stories, 50 x 100 ft © L, jartlett is 
president. 


The Tippecanoe Power Co., Indianapolis, is being organ- 
zed with a capital of $3,000,000 by H. E, Kinney, head of 
tl H. E. Kinney Grain Co., and associates, to construct a 
new hydroelectric generating plant on the Tippecanoe River 
Preliminary plans are being prepared, and it is proposed 
to commence construction early in the spring. John A. 


Shafer, Indianapolis, is engineer 


The Interstate Public Service Co., Scottsbirg, Ind., is 
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preparing plans and will call for bids early in March for 
the erection of its new car shop, estimated to cost about 
$200,000, with machinery. H. H. Buckman is in charge. 


The Central Wire & Iron Works, Indianapolis, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. 


The McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $1,000,000. Addi- 
tional machinery will be installed in the cement mill of the 
Louisville Cement Co., Speed, Ind., to increase its daily 
capacity from 1000 to 2000 bbl, 


The Simplex Lock Rim Co., Petersburg, Ind., will manu- 
facture an automobile luggage carrier, the invention of 
John M. Loveless of that city. 


The Parrish-Alford Fence & Machine Co., Knightstown, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $300,000. 


The Huntington Steel Foundry Co., Huntington, Ind., has 
changed its name to Armstrong Steel Casting Co. 


The Wanner Malleable Iron Co., Hammond, Ind., has 
increased its capitai stock from $150,000 to $450,000. 


The Sheet Metal Specialty Co., Goshen, Ind., has changed 
its name to the American Mfg. & Engineering Co. 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Jan. 10. 


The machine tool market continues dull, with only a few 
single orders listed, although inquiries appear to be looking 
up a little. The better prospects are believed to be due to 
the fact that many automotive factories will reopen at least 
some of their departments within the next week or so. 


The Zenith Foundry Co., Miller Avenue, Detroit, has let 
contract for an addition to its plant, one-story, 90 x 200 ft. 


The Brayer & Lundblad Foundry Co., South Haven, 
Mich., has changed its name to the Lundblad Foundry Co. 


The Keeler Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has in- 
creased its capital from $250,000 to $1,000,000. 


J. C. Widman & Co., Fifteenth Street and Kirby Avenue, 
Detroit, manufacturers of automobile equipment, have in- 
creased their capital from $250,000 to $350,000. 


The Allington & Curtis Co., Saginaw, Mich., manufac- 
turer of dust collecting equipment, air conveyor apparatus, 
etc., has completed the enlargement of the local plant of the 
Wilcox Engineering Co., recently acquired, and will remove 
to the new location at once. 


The Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has in- 
creased its capital from $210,000 to $850,000. 


The Horvath-Arndt Mfg. Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 
automatic oiling and lubricating devices, is contemplating 
the establishment of a new plant at Brighton, Mich. It 
will temporarily occupy space in a building of the Gove 
Motor Car Co., and it is said that later a new factory will 
be erected on a neighboring site. 


The West Michigan Tool Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has changed its name to the Pulte-Korreck Machine Co. 
F. E. Pulte is president. 


The Barley Motor Car Co., Kalmazoo, Mich., has changed 
its name to Roamer Motor Car Co. It manufactures Roamer 
automobiles and is capitalized at $2,500,000. 


The Reed Foundry & Machine Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
planning two new buildings and additions to those in exist- 
ence, to provide facilities for manufacturing a newly devei- 
oped gasoline and kerosene engine for Reed tractors. Con- 
struction will start in the early spring. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10. 


The Wizard Check Endorser & Printing Machine Co., 
Ine., 457 Calvert Building, is about to take bids for its plant 
at Orangeville, Baltimore, to cost between $500,000 and 
$600,000. Plans are being prepared by Frederic A. Fletcher, 
architect, 401 North Charles Street. At a meeting of stock- 
holders the following officers were elected: F. S. Weise, 
president; R. Norman Cadle, vice-president, and John H. 
Hessey, secretary and treasurer. The Board of Directors 
consists of the officers and J. Norris McFarland and George 
A. Wilson. 


The Standard Chilled Castings Corporation, Lynchburg, 
Va., will establish a plant for the manufacture of plow parts 
and general castings. J. L. Thomas is secretary. 

J. E. Bernard, Roanoke, Va., will build a one-story ma- 
chine shop to cost $5,000. 

The Imperial Elevator & Engineering Co., 403-5 South 
Caroline Street, Baltimore, has been incorporated with a 
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capital of $25,000 by L. Clifton Perkins, William D. fiov. 
croft and F. 8, Nichols, to manufacture elevators «nq 
conveyors. 


The National Oil Co., Inc., Keyser Building, Baltimore, 
has acquired additional property in the vicinity of its works 
at Bank and Eighth streets, Canton, for the erection of its 
proposed refinery. 


The Phillip Kell Co., Inc., Holiday and Center strevts, 
Baltimore, manufacturer of sheet metal products, will ¢ 
bids in April for its new one and two-story plant, 7) x 
165 ft., estimated to cost about $45,900. 


The Georgia-Republic Co., Macon, Ga., has been 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by J. L. Soyars, T FE 
Turner and R. M. Yatlin, Macon, to manufacture automo))'] 
truck parts. 


The Virginian Drinking Equipment Co., Lynchburg, Va.. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by J. p 
Robertson, Lynchburg; Dean S. House and Jefferson R 
Palmer, Charlotte, N. C., to manufacture drinking fountains 
and other metal drinking equipment. 


The Universal Automobile Co., Winston-Salem, N. ¢, 
manufacture of automobile equipment, has increased its capi- 
tal from $125,000 to $500,000. 





The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 1() 


The Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding Corporation, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is planning for additions and improvements 
the shipyard of A. Bentley & Sons, recently acquired, to cost 
about $400,000 with equipment. J. E. Merrill is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


The Ula White Way Post Co., Tampa, Fla., recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000, is planning for the in- 
stallation of equipment in a local building to manufacture 
metal and concrete-reinforced posts, etc. William G. Fulton 
is president and manager; E. F. Clifford, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The Humphreys-Mexia Co., Mexia, Tex., recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $2,500,000, has acquired about 300 
acres and plans the erection of a refinery. 


The Cisco & Northeastern Railroad Co., Cisco, Tex., is 
considering the erection of a new car and engine repair 
works. 


The Delhart Hardware Co., Delhart, Tex., has been 
corporated with a capital of $75,000 by A. P. and H. B 
Thompson and J. N. Riggs, Delhart, to manufacture hard- 
ware and other metal products. 


The Electric Sun Co., Miami, Fla., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $220,000 to manufacture electrically oper- 
ated display signs. It will be affiliated with the organiza- 
tion of the same name at Asbury Park, N. J., where head- 
quarters are maintained. The incorporators, all of Asbury 
Park, are Charles D. Winters, Kays R. Morgan and William 
J. Van Vieck. 


The American Well & Prospecting Co., Corsicana, Tex 
is considering the erection of a new one-story machine sho! 


The Gulf Refining Co., Dallas, Tex., has completed plans 
for the erection of one and two-story extensions to its plant 
to cost about $150,000. 


The Central Texas Pipe Co., Brownwood, Tex., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000, will operate a local 
plant for the manufacture of sanitary burned clay pipe for 
water and other service. The company is headed by H. H 
Barrett and W. A. Letson, Brownwood. 


A. J. Davis, Bristol, Tex., is planning to rebuild his cotton 
gin recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at about 
$35,000. 


The Transcontinental Petroleum Co., Tampico, Mexico 
will build an oil pumping station in the Amatlan field, con- 
sisting of 12 pumps and a battery of 28 boilers. The plant 
will have a daily capacity of 250,000 bbl. of crude oil. 


D. Souter, 647 St. Mary Street, Baton Rouge, La., is 0 
ganizing a company to manufacture a fire hose holder, ®" 
automatic releasing fire hose device, a pipe flange and a hig)- 


pressure flange union for large diameter oil pipe lines. Other 
metal products wi!] be manufactured, but no definite plans 
have been made beyond the four products mentioned. Makers 
of steel and malleable iron castings are invited by Mr. Souter 
to send information and prices. He also desires catalogs and 


prices on special machinery for making wire shapes. 
s 


The Gulf Machinery & Investment Co., New Orleans, '§ 
in the market for a 15-in. hydraulic dredge, to be used ™ 
tributaries to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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The Central South 


St. Louis, Jan. 10. 


The American Locomotive Co., 30 Church Street, New 
rk. has preliminary plans under way for new works at 
Louis and has secured options on about 250 acres in the 
vieinity of the works of the American Car & Foundry Co. 
the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. It is estimated to 
least $5,000,000 for initial buildings and machinery. 


ywst at 


The Eclipse Electric Machine Co., 660 Second Street, St. 
ouis, has awarded contract to A. Markham & Co., 4325 
Plovd Street, for a new one-story and basement factory on 
Thirty-first Street, 56 x 150 ft., to cost about $17,000. 


The Wood-Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo., has in- 
eased its capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 


The Sunshine Safety Lamp Co., 1005 McGee Street, Kan- 

sas City, Mo., has awarded a contract to John Gosling, Rail- 
way Exchange Building, for its one-story and basement 
int, 50 x 115 ft., on Walnut Street. W. H. Hoffstot is 
d. 
The Casmor Hardware Co., Pawhuska, Okla., has been 
yrporated with a capital of $100,000 by B. T. Caspari, 
rR. J. Morrow and F. G. Hetsel, Pawhuska, to manufacture 
metal products and hardware. 


Fire, Jan. 8, destroyed a portion of the general repair 


shop, known as Building B, at the plant of the United Rail- 
ways, Delmar and De Baliviere avenues, St. Louis, with loss 

timated in excess of $200,000, including equipment and 
olling stock. 


The B. & O. Machine & Foundry Co., Tulsa, Okla., has 
increased its capital to $75,000. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, has pre- 
liminary plans under way for a one-story repair shop at 
Etowah, Tenn., to replace the structure recently destroyed 
by fire. J. C. Haley, Louisville & Nashville Building, Louis- 
ville, is company architect. 


The Automatic Self-Leveling Clock Co., Kirksville, Mo., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $350,000 by J. T. 
Dodson and J. A. Pixer, Kirksville, and C. W. Custer, Green- 
castle, Mo., to manufacture clock mechanisms and special 
clocks. 

The Keystone Driller Co., Joplin, Mo., will build an addi- 
tion at a cost of about $50,000. 


The Chester Iron & Foundry Co., E. A. Linnin, president, 
St. Louis, will erect a foundry addition and a power plant. 


The Patterson Steel Co., Tulsa, Okla., Alfred B. Patter- 
and others interested, will equip a foundry and steel 
plant requiring about $50,000 worth of machinery. 


The Bradford Tank Co., Tulsa, Okla., will equip a 
lant with about $50,000 worth of machinery. 


aa 


‘he Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Ash Grove, 
Mo., will rebuild its burned machine shop. It will also im- 


rove the main plant and install additional crushers and 
her equipment. 


The Stamps Ice & Fuel Co., Little Rock, Ark., is in the 
rket for about $40,000 worth of ice-making equipment. 


The Brecht Co., St. Louis, will erect a two-story addition, 
x 75 ft., for the manufacture of butchers’ supplies. 


California 


Los ANGBLES, Jan. 4. 


The Consolidated Vanadium Co., 1225 Washington Build- 
Los Angeles, has awarded contract to the Union Iron 


ks, Los Angeles, for a one-story plant, 50 x 50 ft., at 
Hunter Street. 


Jan. 6, destroyed the plant of the Otis Elevator 
Beach Street, San Francisco, with loss estimated in 
s of $500,000, including equipment. 


The Martin Coin Wrapping Machine Co., Los Angeles, 
™ been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by C. E. 
erga my A. W. Young, and Fred Johnson, to manufacture 


' machinery. It is represented by Cooper, Collings & 
708 Washington Building. 


ne Barnett Auto Body Co., 1230 South Main Street, Los 
_ has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
a le bodies. O. W. Dolph, 4915 Fourth Avenue, heads 


npany. 


new plant of the Shartzer Illuminated License Plate 

kland, Cal, to be located on the waterfront between 

‘ enth and Nineteenth Avenues, will be constructed by 

: or, and erection will commence at an early date. 

co factory buildings will be constructed, each 40 x 120 ft., 
y e, 35 x 54 ft., and one-story warehouse, 50 x 200 ft., 
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estimated to cost $60,000. Edward Demar, 2700 Webster 
Street, Berkeley, Cal., is architect. 


The Price Machine & Electric Works, 115 West Pico 
Street, Los Angeles, has filed notice of organization to 
manufacture machine parts and electrical products. Morris 
Price, 4323 South Olive Street, heads the company. 


The Jackson Iron Works, Los Angeles, has acquired about 
two acres of land at Slauson and Boyle Avenues, and con- 
templates the erection of a new plant. 


The Paramount Electric Fixture Co., 6278 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, has filed notice of organization to 
manufacture metal electric lighting fixtures. J. J. Strauss, 
5737 Virginia Avenue, heads the company. 


The Estate of George C. Biddle, San Francisco, has had 
plans prepared for a one-story machine shop at Turk and 
Hyde streets. M. I. Schwartz, Nevada Bank Building, is 
architect. 


The Boyle Mfg. Co., Fifty-first Street and Santa Fe 
Avenue, Los Angeles, manufacturer of tanks, etc., has ac- 
quired about four acres in the vicinity of its works, and 
plans the erection of a number of additions. 


The Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, has 
developed a 15-year program of hydroelectric power plant 
construction on the San Joaquin River and Big Creek in the 
Sierra National Forest district which calls for an expendi- 
ture of $200,000,000. Preliminary work has begun. 


Canada 


TORONTO, Jan. 10. 


The National Castings, Ltd., Belleville, Ont., will start 
work in the near future on the erection of a foundry 


The Electric Foundries, Ltd., Tudhope Knox Building, 
Orillia, Ont., will build a new foundry at a cost of $20,000. 


The Imperial Pipe Line, Toronto, contemplates the con- 
struction of pipe lines from Peace River to Fort Norman at 
a cost of about $50,000,000. 


The Ontario Portland Cement Co., Brantford, Ont., has 
started construction on its plant at Beachville, Ont. 


The Madawaska Light & Power Co., St. John, N. B., is 
having plans prepared for a power plant on Green River 
to develop from 2000 to 2500 hp. Construction will start 
in the spring. 


During the past year the Canada Iron Foundries, St. 
Thomas, Ont., has spent approximately $150,000 extending 
its plant and proposes to make further additions this year. 


The Chatham Malleable & Steel Co., Chatham, Ont., is 
building an addition to its plant which will practically double 
the present capacity. Equipment for the manufacture of 
automobile accessories will be installed. 


The Canada Ingot Iron & Culvert Co., Guelph, Ont., is 
building two new factories, 48 x 290 ft., and 120 x 132 ft., 
respectively. 


The International Malleable Iron Co., Guelph, Ont., re- 
cently acquired a site of 12% acres on which it will erect a 
drop forge foundry and make other additions to its plant. 


The Seaman Kent Co., Ltd., 268 Wallace Avenue, Toronto, 
is in the market ‘for a 1000-gal fire underwriters’ pump. 


also a 50-hp. mtoor, 25-cycle three-phase 550 volts, about 
720 r.p.m. 


L. G. Harris & Co., 1601 Royal Bank Building, Toronto, 
will purchase a 5-hp. steam engine and a 3 to 5-kw. direct 
current generator, 110 volts, arranged for belt drive. 


H. E. R. Barnes, town engineer, Town Hall, Dartmouth, 
N. S., will receive bids until Jan. 16, for a portable stone 
crusher outfit; equipment to include gasoline engine, crusher, 
elevator, etc., complete with belting; capacity 30 to 50 tons 
per day; total weight of the machine not to exceed 4 tons. 


The Draper Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Petrolia, Ont., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Bloss 
P. Corey, Kenneth C. Kerr, Petrolia, Ont.; James F. Draper 
and John M. Gleason, both of Port Huron, Mich., to manu- 
facture tools, valves, machinery, etc. 


The Turnbull Blevator Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by John H. Turn- 
bull, Alexander R. Cochrane and others to take over the plant 
and business now carried on by the Turnbull Elevator Mfg. 
Co., 126 John Street. 


The Canadian Top & Body Corporation, Ltd., Tilbury, 
Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 
by Louis L. Odette of Sandwich, Ont.; Wilfred C. LaMarch, 
Ivan B. Craig and others of Chatham, Ont., to manufacture 
automobile and motor truck tops, bodies, etc. 








ee 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Securities, Like Many Commodities, Have Been 
Thoroughly Liquidated 


The course of prices for securities during the past week, 
when contrasted with that during the latter part of 1920, 
indicates that iron and industrial stocks, like many commodi- 
ties, have been thoroughly liquidated. Another encouraging 
feature is the pronounced improvement in prices for Govern- 
ment, railroad, industrial and steel bonds, based on a broader 
demand for them. Such buying always has foreshadowed an 
improvement in our industrial situation. The recovery in 
values for stocks, however, has been as rapid as was the de- 
cline which culminated in the closing days of 1920, largely 
because of technical stock market conditions. For that reason 
financial students anticipate some irregularity in market 
quotations within the near future. But they as well as bank- 
ing and industrial leaders are confident that the worst in 
industrial conditions is behind us. 

Motors and steels so far have led the recovery, with 
Stromberg Carbureter and Crucible Steel the leaders in their 
respective groups. A conspicuous feature of recent trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange has been the odd-lot buy- 
ing of United States Steel common, which has been on a 
much larger scale than previously noted in any January in 
recent years. This would indicate investment buying and a 
new high record in the number of stockholders in that com- 
pany. Rails have joined in the recovery, but not to the same 
extent as motors and steels. There also has been an improved 
market for copper shares, based, it is said, on an indicated 
increased consumption of the red metal and higher prices. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Saturday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Allis-Chal. com.. 29%- 34% Int. Har. com... 93%- 97 
Allis-Chal. pf.... 75%- 76% cat, Seek, SEs nis 103 -105 
Am. Can com... 25 - 28% Lack. Steel ..... 521- 5514 
Am Oa Bis. T7%- 838% Lake Sup. Corp.. 7%- 9% 
Am. C. & F. com.120 -126% Midvale Steel.... 31 - 338% 
An. CO. 62 2. Oh... «s 28 Nat.-Acme ...... 27 - 30 
Am, Loco. com... 81%4- 85% Nat. E. & S. com. 49%- 511% 
Am, Loco. pf....100 -102% N. Y. Air Brake 7914- 80 
Am. Rad. com... 66%%- 68% Nova Scotia Stl. 31 - 36 
Am, Stl. F. com. 30 - 31 Pressed Stl, com. 81%4- 85 
Am. Stl. F. pf... 85 - 86 Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 82 - 86 
Bald. Loco. com, 84 - 91% Ry. Stl. Spg. pf. .. -100 
Bald. Loco. pf... .. <=-100 Replogle Steel 34 - 3714 
Beth Steel com.. 53 - 55% Republic com. .. 60%- 66% 
Beth. Stl. Cl. B.. 5414- 58% Republic pf. .... .. - 89% 
Beth, Stl. 8% pf. 99%-102% Sloss com. ...... HOm- 52% 
Cage, J. 1. pf.... 77 - 81% Superior Steel .. 43 - 45 
Chie. Pneu. Tool 60 - 65 Trans.-Williams.. .. - 39 
Cole. BOM ..isas 27 - 30 Un. Alloy Steel.. 31 - 34 
Cruc. Steel com 73° - 90 U. S. Pipe com.. 11%4- 11% 
Cruc. Steel pf... 8314- 86 U. S. Pipe pf.... 391%4- 40% 
Gen. Electric ...120%-121% U. S. Steel com.. 80%4- 83% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 28%- 29% U.S. Steel pf...107 -109% 
Gulf States Steel 28%- 34 Vanadium Steel.. 32%- 37% 


Westghouse Elec. 42%- 45% 


Dividends 


The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, payable Jan. 15 to holders of record Jan. 5. 

Directors of Ohio Iron & Steel Co., a holding concern, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, have declared the regular dividend of 
one per cent a month and one per cent extra for 1921, the 
same rate as was paid in 1920. 


Industrial Finances 

The Penn Steel & Iron Corporation, Lancaster, Pa., went 
into receivers’ hands on Jan. 7. Its assets aggregate $384,- 
000 and its liabilities $327,367. It makes muck bar, mer- 
chant bar iron and boat spikes. Work has been suspended 
at its mills during the last eight months on account of a 
wage strike 

W. E. Wider, Elkhart, Ind., has been appointed receiver 
for the Harry A. Smith Typewriter Co., of that city, on 
petition of Frederick T. Becker, superintendent The re- 
eiver’s bond was set at $100,000. The company’s business 
has been affected by the high rate of exchange, as its trade 
was almost all with foreign countries. 

Directors of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co, last week 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50c. a share, compared with 
$1 a share declared three months ago. In 1917 the Midvale 
company paid dividends of $6 a share, in 1918 the same, 
and in 1919 $3.50 a share. 

Alexander B. Campbell and Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
Worcester, Mass., attorneys, and George H. Gibby, Boston, 
have been appointed receivers of the Massachusetts Oilless 
Bearings Co., Burnside Court, Worcester. 
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The Laconia Car Co., Laconia, N. H., has reduced the 
par value of its common stock from $100 to $50, there! 
reducing its capitalization from $2,000,000 to $1,500,000, con- 
sisting of 10,000 shares of common, and 10,000 shares 
preferred stock, the par of the latter being $100. 


The Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., drop forgings. 
has filed with the secretary of Massachusetts a statement 
of its financial condition as of June 30, 1920, which show 
total assets and liabilities of $6,649,136, contrasted with 
$5,364,106 at the close of the previous year. A feature 
the statement was the shrinkage in Liberty bonds and ot} 
Government securities owned by the corporation, amounti 
to $911,307, bringing that item down to $681,869. 


The directors of the Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, at their 
regular quarterly dividend meeting, Dec. 28, failed to take 
any action on the dividend on the common stock of the com- 
pany. Charles McKnight, president of the company, state 
that the failure to declare a dividend at this time was due to 
the present condition of the steel market and the indefinite 
outlook for the future. 
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The Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., Cleveland, has changed 
its name to the Stewart Furnace Co. The office of the 
company is at 1335 Kirby Building, Cleveland. 


The Cincinnati office of the Wagner Electric Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, in charge of I. W. Pettingill, has re- 
moved to 20 East Ninth Street, at which a service 
station will also be opened. 


The David S. Foster Sons & Co., Utica, N. Y., iron 
and steel warehouse has changed its name to the Gerard 
S. Foster Co. The former company succeeded Thomas 
Foster in 1893 when David S. Foster, a son, purchased 
it after the death of his father. Gerard S. Foster is a 
son of David S. Foster and succeeded to the business 
last June on the death of his father. Associated with 
him is Burt A. Rogers, one of the members of the 
former firm. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has appointed R. 
F. Eissler assistant to the vice-president with head- 
quarters in the company’s new office building at 6 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York. W. C. Straub, form- 
erly New Orleans district manager, has been appointed 
to the Pittsburgh branch to succeed Mr. Eissler, and 
Ross Wyeth, formerly attached to the Pittsburgh office, 
is in charge of the New Orleans branch succeeding Mr. 
Straub. 

The National Acme Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of “Gridley” and “Acme” automatic screw machines, 
auxiliary serew making machinery, self-opening die 
heads, collapsible taps, and standard screw machine 
products, will remove its Chicago sales office from 25 
South Jefferson Street to a new building at 559 West 
Washington Boulevard about Feb. 1. The new struc- 
ture contains two stories and a basement with 75/0 
sq. ft. of floor space. The basement and first floor will 
be used for a stock of standard screws and nuts and 
machine parts, and chasers for dies and taps. Offices 
and a machine display room will be located on the 
second floor. R. J. Preston, Western manager, will 
be in charge. 

The Tropenas Co., engineer, 2243 Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has opened an office in Rio de Janeir 
with the address of Quarto 321, 9, Avenida Rio Branco, 
in charge of E. Roubieu. 

The Pardee Steel Corporation, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
has opened new branch offices in the following cities: 
40 Central Street, Boston; World Building, New York; 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia and Slaughter Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex. 

The American Scrap Iron Co. has changed offices 
and yards to the following: general offices, 836-89: 
Second National Building, Akron Ohio; branch office 
and yards, 37-73 S. Manchester Road, Kenmore, Ohio. 


The Detroit branch of the Atlas Crucible Stee! Co. 
tool steels, Dunkirk, N. Y., will move Feb. 1, to 1437- 
1459 Franklin Street. The company recently purchased 
this property, which is a one-story brick structure, 54” 
tooth roof, 100 x 120 ft. This will give the company 
over twice the warehouse space which it now has. 
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twist Drills and Tools.—National Drill & Tool Co., De- 

Catalog No. 11, 239 pages, 5 x 7% in. Lists and illus- 

ates an extensive line of high speed and carbon twist 

is, reamers, milling cutters and special tools. One sec- 

yn of the booklet is devoted to millimeter sizes of the drills, 

eamers and cutters. Useful tables of speeds, decimal equiv- 
nts, weights, etc., are included. 


Duff Jacks.—Duff Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. Catalog No. 104, 
136 pages, 6 x 9 in. Illustrates and describes the company’s 
ifting jacks for railway, automotive and industrial pur- 
ses and ranging in sizes from 1 to 75-tons lifting capac- 

They include high speed ball bearing screw and ball 
tring journal jacks, Barrett track or trip and lowering 
ks, telescope screw and traversing base and shoring jacks, 

car and motor car truck jacks, etc. 







pe 


Portable Belt Conveyor.—George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Street and Rider Avenue, New York. Booklet 1020. 
Illustrations with descriptions of portable self conveyors. 
illustrations show applications of the conveyor to unloading 
ypper-bottom cars directly into trucks and to storage piles, 
loading trucks to ground storage, reclaiming from storage 
piles, etc, 

Floor Covering.—Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Folder. Explains the advantages, and views show ap- 
plications of a floor covering which consists of a saturated 
wool felt paper, coated, and with flake mica embedded in the 
wearing surface. It is % in. thick and is furnished in rolls. 

Precision Thread Grinders.—Precision & Thread 
Grinder Mfg. Co., 1932 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Loose leaf 
catalog of 11 sheets, 84% x1lin. Concerned with a multi-grad- 
uated precision thread grinder for use as an attachment and 
as a complete machine. The attachments are for internal 
and external thread grinding, but can be used for surfaces 
of peculiar angles, radii, both concave and convex, combi- 
nations of straight, tapered and curved surfaces. These at- 
tachments were illustrated and described in THE IRON AGE, 
issue of Jan. 29, page 336. 

Ultra Violet Light Outfit.—Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 
45 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. Two bulletins. Bulletin 
No. 102 with Cooper Hewitt quartz lamp and ultra- 
violet light, and bulletin No. 86 with a quartz lamp labora- 
tory outfit as a source of ultra-violet light for chemists, 
dermatologists and physicists. 


Handbook for Drillers.—Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Cleveland. Booklet with the title “Handbook for Drillers,” 
< nd designed for students of drilling. It is not intended as 
a ymplete treatise on the subject, but rather as an intro- 
a tion to the theory underlying the use of the twist drill. 
rs P There are 37 pages, 4% x 7% in., illustrated. 

Mayari Pig Iron.—Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 
ils with Mayari pig. iron, ‘‘a nickel-chromium alloy iron 
gh-grade iron castings.” This pig iron is made from 
al ore which is found in the province of Oriente (for- 
Santiago) on the island of Cuba. 

Vises.—Read Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. Folder with the title 
F Primary Function of a Vise.” Explains the essential 
ints in the design of a vise and explains the advantages 
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f those of the company’s manufacture. 
ee Pyrometers and Belt Fasteners.—Bristol Co., Water- 
bi bury, Conn. Five bulletins as follows: Bulletin 212 illus- 


ind describes the company’s patent steel belt lacing, 
belt hooks and steel belt plates and bifurcated steel 

No. 711, steel belt lacing; No. 274, indicating elec- 
pyrometers; No. 275, electric pyrometers including new 
resistance models of indicating and recording types; 
300, high resistance electric pyrometers with new pat- 
internal automatic cold-end compensator 


Steel Sashes.—Allison Steel Products Co., Chester, Pa. 
og, 48 pages, 9 x 12 in. Concerned with Allison 
which, it is explained, is essentially a fabricated steel 
w, the sections being solid rolled steel bars, so con- 


ted ye , ; ; ; 
i that they are proof against internal corrosion or 
tegration. 


Oil 


steel] 


Filters, Exhaust Heads and Ventilators.—Burt 
Akron, Ohio. Catalog, 128 pages, 5% x 8% in. 
and describes the Cross American and Warden oil 

Burt oil filtering system, Burt and Standard exhaust 

combination skylight and ventilator and Burt 
' y ventilator. Numerous installation views are shown. 

an quipment for Industrial Lunch Rooms, Rest 

— and Clubs.—Albert Pick & Co., 208 West Randolph 


1s, Burt 





, cago. Catalog, 290 pages, 8% x 11% in. Deals 
irnishings, equipment and supplies for industrial 
rooms, rest rooms and clubs. The various items are 
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Tubular Steel Poles.—National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 
Bulletin No. 14C, Illustrates and describes tubular steel 
poles for trolley lines, telephone lines, lighting poles, trans- 
mission lines, flag poles, etc. Condensed tables giving essen- 
tial details for the maker and user are included. 


Throatless Shears.—Marshalltown Mfg. Co., Marshall- 
town, lowa. Catalog. Illustrates and describes throatless 
shears, bevel shears, splitting shears, and plate millers. The 
throatless shears, it is stated, will take sheets and plates of 
unlimited width and cut curves of small radius in any di- 
rection. They are built in various sizes having capacities 
from % in. down to tin. 


Perforated Radial Brick Chimneys.—M. W. 
Co., 90 West Street, New York. Gives standard specifications 
for perforated radial brick chimneys, intended to aid the 
architect or engineer in designing a radial brick chimney. 


Kellogg 


Mechanical Sand Handling and Carrying Equip- 
ment for Foundries.—C. 0. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. 
Booklet with the title “Ideas for the man who wants to 
make his foundry more profitable, more productive and more 


human.” It illustrates and describes foundry installations 
designed to show the possibilities of mechanical sand 
handling equipment and mechanical carrying equipment. 


Portable Conveying Machinery.—Brown Portable Con- 
veying Machinery Co., Chicago. Catalog, 48 pages, 8% x 11 
in. Illustrations with descriptions of a line of portable and 
sectional elevating, conveying, loading and unloading ma- 
chinery for the rapid handling of materials of various kinds. 


Tank Regulators.—Fulton Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Leaflet. 
Illustrates and describes tank reeniatore for the temperature 
regulation of liquids heated by steam. 


Factory Equipment for Storing and Handling Ma- 
terial.—Standard Steel Equipment Co., Twentieth and Alle- 
gheny Avenue, Philadelphia. Pw''-*'- Illustrates and de- 
scribes unit bin box, shelving, lockers, convertible truck and 
adjustable platform. 


Thread Miller.—Smalley General Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Circular. Illustrations with descriptions of the company’s 
No. 1-B thread miller, No. 1-C thread miller with power tra- 
verse, and No. 4 hollow spindle thread miller 
Rockwell Co., 50 
Bulletin No. 222 


Heat-Treatment Furnaces.—W. S. 
Church Street, New York. Descriptions 
with illustrations of heat-treatment furnaces of the car type 
and car-and-ball type. 

Drop Forgings.—Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, 
Pa. Catalog No. 97. Views of typical forgings produced 
by the company for automobiles, aeroplanes, trucks, trac- 
tors and engines, and made of open hearth or alloy steel 


Copper Clad Steel Wire.—Copper Clad Stee] Co., Brad- 
dock, Pa. Pamphlet, 19 pages. Gives tables in convenient 
form pertaining to the properties of “Copperweld” wire, and 
for engineers, superintendents, agents and gen- 
eral users of wire. The company has issued a folder 
describing this product, which is illustrated sectionally in 
the natural coloring of steel and wire. 


purchasing 


also 


Brinell Hardness Testing Machine.—Scientific 
terials Co., Pittsburgh. Pamphlet. Deals with the latest 
improved American model of the Brinell hardness testing 
machine with the straight line motion depth measuring gage 
Depth and diameter tables for use with the machine are in- 
cluded. The company has also issued an 8-page pamphlet 
on metallurgical equipment for the examination and photog- 
raphy of microstructural metals, and a folder dealing with 
the F. & F. optical pyrometer 


Ma- 


Calendars.—Dearborn Chemical Co., 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Consists of 12 sheets, 19 x 27 in. The up- 
per half of each page shows views in the company’s labora- 
tories and factories. The calendar is printed black on white, 
with holidays in red. 


Chas. A. Schieren Co., 30 Ferry Street, New York, Size 


11 x 17 in. with a calendar pad of 12 sheets, 6% x 3 in. 
A steer’s head is shown in the center of a roll of leather 
belting. The calendar pad is printed black on white, with 


holidays in red. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. Consists 
of 12 pages 16 x 24% in. Each sheet has a three months’ 
calendar printed black on white with holidays in red. Half- 
tone reproductions of the company’s products are shown at 
the top of~each sheet. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Has 
six pages, 15% x 25 in., printed front and back. The calen- 
dar is 15% x 9% in., printed black on white with holidays in 
red. Views at the top of each sheet show various processes 
in the manufacture of iron and steel 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. An enameloid 
mounting, 9 x 17 in., with a calendar pad 6% x 7 in., hav- 


ing a separate sheet for each day of the year printed black 
on white. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes* 


Bars: Per Lb. 
meGned iron, base Pric® 2.2 ..csessscccsvcestss 4.25¢. 
Swedish bars, Dase price. .......cccesccserss 20.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price........... 3.48c. to 3.70c. 

Se, PE WENOS 6 ican ccensecvececicwn 4.18c. to 4.65c. 

NS, RED? DEICS. sf scce ks sacwssaa aes 4.18c. to 4.65c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base........ 3.58¢. to 3.80c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
Me 2tR ONE: 6b aSiwiwcenws eeecwnn 3.48¢c. to 3.70c. 





*The low prices are those of the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
are subject to a cartage charge of 15c. per 100 Ib. in the 
Metropolitan district and 10c. per 100 lb. to local points in 
New Jersey. 


Merchant Steel Per Lb. 

Tite; 256 SUG Bh: WHE ACWOL vos occ vce k cca cdaicn 3.75¢. 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) ..4.25c. 

Toe calk, % x % in. and larger................5.00e. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.10.00c. to 10.50c. 

Open-hearth spring steel ............. 6.50c. to 8.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 

Oe ee eee reer rrr ss 

ee, TONG RE Ec invcsonnsddnencsmeeed 6.00c. 

Standard cast steel, base price................ 15.00c. 

RN NN ne og ooo Saini C9.K Sens eA ke 20.00c. 

ee Se 25.00c. 

Tank Plates—Steel 
6 im. Bhd BORVIC? 66 oicicccwesccccic sD tee 60 See. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

BL MER. cd aie sw nee Gea ei ines ee 4.68c. to 4.90c. 

EE cncuhens eden ka ck keer we eee 4.78c. to 4.95c. 

Bs. SURI a. ce: srapcsa eu rv sv sli atc ae a cr 5.00c. 

DE wicahexdkeacekeats iach caeeee 5.10e. 

Box Annealed—Black 

Soft Steel Wood's 

C.R., One Pass Refined, 

Per Lb. Per Lb. 

Sen, 26 Wh 20 baa ckatcaaaennsent ee. ——(ié«Cw 

Oe ae i eee 6.80c 

SEI; SCM ncn ss Yu rast ionic a ak 6.90c. 

POE .25:0.6 Seam ee ee 6.00c. 7.00c. 

POR. sks oieweceeeenn pao Sec.  j;. *%se% 

No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb. 

MOE sckvun a chuck deanna wans Meee eee 6.35c. 

ID 5. shochu cc ure cic S16 Mirah ae eielaie A we a es 6.60c. 

Pe Ml CDi ee cerns see be te pe eee eae en 6.75c. 

NE OD os iad deans CEeE es ebake eee 6.90e. 

NED iiikk Roy bina eee Ge DMR Re wee eke 7.05c. 

CIES cc b OK oe Acad Ss SRR DR ADRES ee ei eho 7.20c 

MIE: tics sendin ceaaaeed webwek nash ae pean 7.35¢. 

EGE 5:55 seb anes civ Ghee Otek Cea e eee 7.85c. 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Blk. Galv. | Blk. Galv. 
1% in. Butt... —40 —23 |] %-1% in. Butt. — 3-417 
%-3 in. Butt. —44 —28 | 2 in. Lap...... + 3421 
3%-6 in. Lap. —39 —24] 2%-6 in. Lap... + 1+17 
7-12 in. Lap.. —32 —15 | 7-12 in. Lap.... +12+30 
Steel Wire 

BASED PRICE* ON No, 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
RENE i os afi igrel i a a iesie Siath asl al cate bie ee heone 5.75c. 
PEI ising ie bie mee as DE Re SiN eee 5.75c. 
TARP URMIEOE DUTBRIOR | oo.o-cscn os oeenweengessaa0e 6.50c. 
NE DUE ocvesdacevecccsdesescevecsvanes 6.25c. 
OE BOLL TROROOMBET isc cc inc dvidceesveaeeswe 7.25c. 





*Regular extras for ughter gages. 
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On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

he wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


High DEGRS BHCC oo sasics e0swevaeedes tasaa 22%e. to 23¢, 
Pei WEES WINS i vs sauicis el eensseowenen 23%c. to 24e, 
BPR POE 6 vk scisac scaveivneemen ee enna 20%. to 238c. 


UGE COE ascicasndensesen Genes see 388%c. to 40¢c, 
Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 23%4c. to 24%4c. per 


lb. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 
hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14x20 

area Grete Primes Wasters 
ake fig 80 lb....$8.30 $8.05 

A A 
Chabad Charcoal 90 lb.... 8.40 8.15 
14x20 = 14x20 100 lb.... 8.50 8.25 
IC..$12.15 $11.15 IG .s-«< Bee 8.50 
IX.. 138.95 12.95 Dc ccs Se 9.50 
TRA. 10040 14.55 IXX....10.75 10.50 
IXXX.. 17.85 16.15 TREX. ecko aaa 
Taek s 2Oee 17.75 IXZXX....18.76 Thee 

Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
SOO TR. vincdé dvaevwdadisaee eee ape eect eae $8.85 
BES & ova Wis 0.00 ibaa Ww Ye ae eee see ence 9.00 
REL. 6oss 4 wd 6 4'edb oO eee aw eee eee se eee 10.00 
Fire: BOOP SOCK so s.ccacct¥svesc idence eneaneeee 12.00 
Tin 
BEPAItE TO 6 csecitiecviwwvcesks 64aleemmen eee 40c. 
OL vitae eernwee eed ns meeelets eee Oe 45c. to 50c. 
Copper 
LANG CO oxKkiscanneewcudeeawsd torent 16%. 
| er rer errr 16%e. 
CRUE boca sond devises inn denen eee 16%e. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
WOMUGHT BOGIES 6 icici cc esses ee eenaeu Tic. to 8. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks .......... 13 %ce. open l4e. 
Lead and Solder* 

Asnerieden Play: GE vc canceviccesovactescees 6c. to Te. 
AT SE. 6, 6.bsn can tunde gst veseneccne nee Tc. to 8¢. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed ........esesececenes 27e. 
90). 2 DOMED. 66.éscnveows caiaeenes veces tee 24%c. 
ere 20%e 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


est SPRGG, POP Ts oc occnvec aden ce waen sane 80e. 

Commercial grade, per Ib....cccccscccccccccccess 40¢. 
Antimony 

RES ic. ivcndcéueidanduene eevee Te. to BC 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib....35¢ to 38¢. 


Old Metals 


Business is still very quiet, but there seems to be al 
undercurrent of better feeling. Dealers’ buying prices 
are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible .........scccsesceoes 10,25 
Copper, heavy and Witt 2.0.6.0 scccccsccncueuneee 9.75 
Copper, light and bottoms............eceeeeeees 8.25 
DERN, ROGUE onc cvenctesseveecc’s 1300000 6.50 
Beaten: TE. i .caccescacdnccec’ codenucenee 4.75 
Heavy machine composition ............eee008 9.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ............seeeee2" 6.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......-++: 8.00 
Land, BOOUe occ covnneceeescecenesd beeen 3.50 
RG, GOR ors cuccccccdsvcnvenxesecececnene 2.50 
(TOT EEO CT Tere 3.00 
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